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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(San Diego, Calif.) 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JupDictArY To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
San Diego, ¢ aif. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to notice, in the 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, San Diego, Calif., Senator Rob- 
ert C. Hendrickson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Hendrickson. 

Also present: James Bobo, assistant counsel; Richard Clendenen, 
executive director; Harold Strong, social services consultant, and 
Thomas Sullivan, investigator. 

The CuarrMaNn. This hearing of the Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency will be in order. 

I would like to announce at the beginning that as chairman of the 
Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, I want to welcome all 
of you to the subcommittee’s first hearing on this vital subject in the 
State of California. 

I am very proud to be in the State of California because it is my 
privilege and high pleasure to serve in the Senate of the United States 
with two of the finest citizens in America, Senator William Knowland 
and Senator Tom Kuchel. They are outstanding Senators and you 
folks of California have every right to be proud of them. 

As you may know, this subcommittee began functioning some 11 
months ago under a congressional mandate to investigate juvenile 
delinquency. 

I might say here that that is a very unfortunate name. I like to 
think of juvenile delinquency as “children in trouble,” rather than 
“juvenile delinquency,” per se. 

It is our desire to throw some light on the myriad problems causing 
this tragic social blight on the American communities. 

With my colleagues, Senator William Langer, Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, and Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., we have held hearings 
in Washington, D. C., Boston, Philadelphia, Denver, and El Paso, 
in which we have heard expert testimony on many phases of the delin- 
quency problem, such as runaway children, vandalism, youth gang 
operations, and car thefts. 

Some of the revelations were shocking, not only to us, but to the 
American people as a whole. 

I am sure in many cases these revelations were shocking to the press 
of America. 
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In including San Diego in our overall investigating agency today, 
it is our desire to learn here, as elsewhere, whatever we can about the 
causes and prevention of delinquent behavior. 

We are particularly interested here in San Diego, however, in ex- 
amining problems accruing to the sharing of our international border 
with our friends in Mexico. 

In this connection we are peculiarly concerned with the trafficking 
in narcotics, obviously a grave potential problem in a border com- 
munity. 

We hope that this hearing will bring to light whatever information 
is available about this problem and will lead to an indication of 
remedial legislation and action. 

We further hope that this hearing may help the community leaders, 
your local leaders, your civic leaders, your political leaders, to focus 
attention on local needs and thereby stimulate corrective action on a 
problem which regretfully is common to our entire Nation. 

Now I would ask counsel to call his first witness. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Frank Thornton, collector of customs. 

The Carman. Sir, will you be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this subcommittee of the Senate of the United States will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 


Mr. Tuornton. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK A. THORNTON, UNITED STATES COLLECTOR 
OF CUSTOMS, DISTRICT 25 


Mr. Boro. For the benefit of the record, will you state your name, 
your position, and your local address ¢ 

Mr. THornton. Frank A. Thornton, United States collector of cus- 
toms of district 25, 3401 Park Boulevard. 

Mr. Bozso. Would you give us some background as to length of 
time as collector of customs ? 

Mr. TuHornton. I have been collector of customs 1 year as of Sep- 
tember 1. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Thornton, would you give us a description of your 

responsibilities as collector of customs? 

Mr. Tuornton. My responsibility is cooperating with about 41 
other Government agencies, such as the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Immigration, Narcotics, and so forth. 

It is our job, of course, to attempt to apprehend all smuggling of 
any type of merchandise. 

We are particularly interested in narcotics. 

I believe that will cover it. 

Mr. Boro. Could you give us an idea of the strength of your organ- 
ization as far as the border is concerned, the number of inspectors 
that you have? 

Mr. THornton. Do you mean at San Diego? 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuornton. We have 35 employees down there, of which 23 are 
inspectors. 

Mr. Boro. Does your district cover E] Centro and the Imperial 
Valley? 
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Mr. THornton. That is right ? 

Mr. Boso. I think probably it would be a good idea to give us the 
length of what your district covers. 

Mr. Tuornton. Imperial County and San Diego County in which 
there are four ports of entries. There is Lexicon, Calexico, Andrate, 
Tecate, and San Ysidro. 

The CuHairMan. What is the total mileage of that area, the border 
area ¢ 

Mr. Tuornton. I don’t believe I can give that to you. I am sorry. 

The Cuatrman. We will determine that on the map. 

Mr. Boro. It runs from San Diego over to Columbia, Ariz. ¢ 

Mr. Trornton. Yes, almost to Columbia, Ariz. About 8 miles 
north to Columbia, Ariz. 

The CuatrMan. I would suggest that counsel obtain the figures and 
insert them in the record at this point. 

(The figures referred to are as follows:) 

The total mileage of this border area is approximately 14814 miles. 


Mr. Boro. Can you give us an idea of the amount of traffic passing 
over the border from San Ysidro to the Tia Juana area. 

Mr. THornron. Ending the fiscal year 1954, we had 11,393,783 
persons. We had a total of 3,503,661 vehicles through San Ysidro. 

Mr. Bogso. Do you have the figures, Mr. Thornton, on El Centro? 

Mr. THornon. Yes; I do. 

At El Centro, we had 7,134,339 persons, and we had 1,967,385 
vehicles. 

Mr. Boxo. I believe that San Diego is probably the largest interna- 
tional port in the world; is that right, Mr. Thornton ¢ 

Mr. TuHornton. That is right; from that standpoint. 

Mr. Bozo. More traflic passing through that port than any other? 

Mr. THornton. That is right. 

Mr. Boso. Can you give us any description of the type of examina- 
tion that is given either going across the border or returning from the 
border, Mr. Thornton ? 

Mr. Tuorntron. Yes. We attempt to give all automobiles a cursory 
inspection, verbally our inspectors are pretty sharp on apprehending 
people. They ask them a few questions which indicates to them 
whether they feel they should make a thorough search or not. 

It would be impossible for us to completely : search every vehicle that 
comes, or every person that comes through that port without delaying 
traffic and causing congestion. 

For instance, on the Fourth of July we had 17,455 automobiles 
through the port of San Ysidro. You can realize that when we have 
to get them through there, the bulk of them, in a period of 4 or 5 
hours, that it is impossible for us to make what you call a thorough 
search, 

Mr. Bogso. I say, Senator Hendrickson, that I have been on the 
border at night and they do a magnificent job of questioning and in- 
specting all the automobiles. 

The Cuarrman. These 17,000 that you speak of on the Fourth of 
July, would all be moving in one direction ? 

Mr. Txornton. That is only the cars that come through. We 
don’t count what goes into Mexico. We only count what comes 
through. 
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Mr. Boro. Mr. Thornton, if a person returns from Tia Juana into 
the United States and, say, he is under the influence of narcotics, is 
there anything that your customs inspector can do with him? 

Mr. THorntron. Yes; there is a county ordinance, which has been 
enacted some 4+ or 5 months now, which when we find somebody we 
believe is under the influence of narcotics we turn them over to the 
sheriff's detail and they in turn, I believe, take them to a doctor to check 
and find out if they are under the influence of narcotics. 

We have no jurisdic ‘tion at all. 

I might say that the apprehensions since that particular county 
ordinance has gone into effect have been a great deal less than pre- 
viously because these fellows who are addicts or carriers or peddlers 
realize that they are up against a tough situation and it certainly has 
caused them to apparently find some other source. 

Mr. Bono. Are you fortunate enough to have the same type of 
cooperation that Calexico and El] Centro have? 

Mr. THornton. No; we do not. 

Mr. Boro. If someone comes back there under the influence of nar- 
coties they are released to go on? 

Mr. Tuornton. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. I believe if your agents see signs of being under the influ 
ence, a thorough search of the car is made? 

Mr. THornton. That is right. 

Mr. Bono. Can you give us any idea of the seizures made by your 
inspection personnel of narcotic drugs and marihuana in the period 
of the pas t year? 

Mr. Tuornvon. Mr. Polite, who is the custom agent, is going to 
follow me. He has all those figures. 

When we do apprehend somebody we turn them over to the agency 
and I think it would be better for him to give you that information. 

Mr. Bono. Would you have any recommendations as to how the 
customs agency or, rather, the Customs Inspection Service, could be 
strengthened or any new law that might be enacted, to aid in meeting 
the prob lem as you see it on the border ? 

Mr. Trornton. Well, I believe that as long as we have the traffic 
problem that we have, it would be a physical impossibility to enact 
any kind of legislation without materially damaging the economic 
condition as far as we are concerned and Mexico is concerned. 

We have 8 gates now when we are at our height, when we are the 
busiest, and to get traffic through the 8 gates we pass 1 car about every 
20 seconds. We get it through there in a hurry. 

You can see it would be impossible, and if we had 20 gates it still 
would not alleviate the situation. 

So when you ask me about legislation, I cannot answer that. 

The CuatrmMan. Before we leave the subject of legislation, do you 
have adequate appropriations from the Congress to meet the demands 
upon you? 

Mr. THornton. At the present time, no. 

Let me say this, that we could not use any more inspectors at San 
Ysidro than we have now because we only have the eight gates through 
which to operate and if we had more personnel it would not do a bit 
of good. 
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There is in the works now a bill which may enable us to enlarge our 

peration down there. At that time we will need more men. 

Our appropriations as far as San Ysidro is concerned, are sufficient 
to handle what we can do. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you feel that your border patrols are adequately 

ompensated ¢ 

Mr. THornton. Do you mean by that— 

The Cuarman. Well, the men who handle this i inspection work, 

Mr. THornton. Yes; I do. 

The Cyaan. All right, proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Thornton, what is the civil-service-grade level of in- 
spectors working on the border ¢ 

Mr. THornton. They are grade 10. Most of them. Now, there are 
some grade 9's, 

Mr. Boro. What would be the actual length of service of your in- 
spectors at the port of entry ? 

Mr. TuHornton. I would say, and this would have to be an estimate, 
but I believe about 15 years, 

Mr. Bono. Do you have any figures, Mr. Thornton—and I should 
have asked you this a moment ago—as to the number of those under 

|, juveniles, returning from Tia Juana? 

Mr. THornron. There is no Federal law that enables us to appre- 
hend juveniles, so we don’t keep any record of the number of juveniles 
that come back through our ports. 

Mr. Boro. I believe that is another place wherein your inspectors 
cooperate with the sheriff’s department and juveniles being under the 
influence of alcoholic beverages, or under suspicion, that your men also 
turn them over to the sheriff's department / 

Mr. THorn ron. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Then, Mr. Thornton, if you have no way of deter 
mining how many juveniles out of that 17,000 that crossed the border 
on the Fourth of July, you would not know what proportion of them 
were juveniles ? 

Mr. Tuornton. That is automobiles, not people. We have no way 
of knowing. 

Mr. Bono. Ithink that is all the questions I have. 

The CuarrmMan. You talk about apprehending some of these drug 
addicts. Do you know what proportion of those addicts would be 
juveniles ? 

Mr. THornton. Again, Mr. Polite will have that information for 
you. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. Mr. Thornton, thank you very much 
for your appearance here this morning. The subcommittee appre 
clates it. 

Mr. Tuorn'ron. Thank you. 

Mr. Boro. Chief of Police Jansen. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give to this subcommittee of the United States Senate, will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Chief Jansen. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF ADAM E. JANSEN, CHIEF OF POLICE, SAN DIEGO, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Boro. Mr. Jansen, for the record will you state your name and 
address and occupation ? 

Chief Jansen. Adam E. Jansen, 730 A Street, chief of police of the 
city of San Diego. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Boro. Chief, will you give us a rundown on your background 
and information as to how long you have been chief of police in San 
Diego ? 

Chief Jansen. I have been a resident of San Diego City and County 
since 1917. I have been a member of the police department since 1932, 
some 22 years, and I have been chief of police for approximately 7 
years. 

Mr. Bono. Would you give us the statistical breakdown of the com- 
position of your police department ? 

Chief Jansen. We have total personnel of 572 people, of which 
490 are sworn police officers. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have a juvenile bureau within the San Diego 
Police Department ? 

Chief Jansen. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Bozo. How many personnel do you have there ? 

Chief Jansen. I can’t tell you exactly. I think around 14. 

Mr. Boso. Do you use policewomen in San Diego, Chief ? 

Chief Jansen. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Do- you have any idea how many you have? 

Chief Jansen. We have 4 policewomen. They are not all assigned 
to the juvenile division, however; only 1 of the 4 

Mr. Boso. Do you have a separate narcotics squad in the police 
force / 

Chief Jansen. We do. 

Mr. Bozo. A separate vice squad ¢ 

Chief Jansen. The narcotic detail is a part of the vice squad. It 
ranges from as high as 6 men, probably 4 normally assigned to it, 
and 6 available. 

The Cuarrman. The vice squad is a parent group and the squad is 
within the vice division ? 

Chief Jansen. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. In your opinion, what are the most prevalent acts of 
juvenile delinquency within San Diego city ? 

Chief Jansen. Well, in order to tell you that, I would have to have 
a copy of our 1953 report, which we furnished you. 

I Daw the smallest statistical report gives the detail. 

Lieutenant Lukehart, who is in charge of the juvenile division, is 
to testify and he will have all that information on the breakdown. 

I think perhaps Lieutenant Lukehart ought to testify directly on 
that. 

Mr. Boro. Would you give us some idea of the way in which you 
have handled the problem of serving of alcoholic beverages to minors 
within the city of San Diego? 

Chief Jansen. Well, we have consistently enforced the alcoholic 
beverage control act with respect to the provision requiring that serv- 
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ice be refused to anyone under the age of 21 years. We make arrests 
frequently for that violation. 

We expect the management of the various bars and taverns to 
make a real effort to sort out the customers and not permit those under 
21 to be in the place, or to be served, rather. 

We are not too strict on the basis of people who are 20 years of 
age and getting close to 21. 

The courts have not looked with too great favor on that type of 
prosecution. I don’t, either. I think it is stretching a point. 

But 18 or 19 is definitely a violation and we make an arrest when we 
find such violation. 

The CuarrMan. Have there been any revocations recently for sale 
to minors ¢ , 

Chief Jansen. Not to my knowledge. 

The CHairMan. We were amazed and shocked in Philadelphia that 
in a period of 10 years there had not been one revocation, which in- 
dicated that the laws were being very poorly policed. 

Chief JANsEN. Excuse me, Senator, the laws are rather st rictly 
enforced in San Diego City and County and the other cities, but the 
control in California is with the States so far as the revocation and 
suspension of license is concerned. 

We have nothing to do with liquor licenses other than enforcement 
of the law. 

The Cuarrman. You make reports to State authorities and they 
take over and dispose of the cases from there on in ? 

Chief Jansen. That is right. 

The CHarman. There is some discussion right now, some dispute 
about the enforcement of the alcoholic beverage laws. 

Chief Jansen. Not exactly dispute over enforcement. There seems 
to be some discussion as to the issuance of licenses. 

The Cuairman. There are some who want to see the matter in the 
hands of the local authorities, and others who want control retained 
by the State; is that right? 

Chief Jansen. I think law enforcement generally would like to see 
the control locally. However, there is a proposition on the State 
ballot this fall which will change the control to a one-man operation 
in Sacramento on the State level. 

Mr. Boso. Chief, in a number of places I have noticed around town 
there are officers in uniform that check doubtful age limits in San 
Diego; is that correct ? 

Chief Jansen. I think you are speaking of private patrolmen who 
are employed by the bar or tavern for that purpose. 

Mr. Boro. Yes. 

Chief Jansen. That is correct. The larger places do employ uni- 
formed personnel for that purpose. ‘They are not police officers. 

Mr. Bono. They are hired by the tavern operators, paid by him and 
no connection at all with the police department ? 

Chief Jansen. Either that, or the man is employed by an agency 
which furnishes a patrolman and they pay that agency. 

We have no control over that other than we control the licensing of 
such personnel. 

Mr. Bozo. In a number of cities there have been police off duty 
employed to do that. 
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Chief Jansen. We are very much opposed to using police officers in 
an off-duty capacity in any liquor establishment. 

Mr. Boso. What is your opinion of the narcotic situation as far a 
San Diego is concerned / 

Chief Jansen. You are not referring to the general situation, but 
on iy with respect to the so-called juveniles? 

Mr. Boso. Well, in the Federal narcotics. in the general situation, 
including all. 

Chief Jansen. Well, I think that based on comparative figures we 
have a lower, a smaller number of addicts and sellers of narcotics 
than do many California cities. I think that there has been too much 
emphasis placed in other words, on the fact that we are closer to the 
border and therefore we must have a tremendous narcotics problem. 

1 don't agree with that theory. I think we have a minimum 
harcotics problem 1h spite of the border. 

I would say that between customs, the State, the Federal narcotics 
people, our own narcotics detail, and the other agencies who enter into 
the picture, I think we have a very excellent. control of addicts and 
sellers in this entire area, the whole county. 

Mr. Bowo. Is there any evidence or has there been any evidence that 
has come to your attention, Chief, of any organized activity on a 
large scale in the field of narcotics that either operates through San 
Diego, in San Diego, bringing narcotics back and forth across the 
border ¢ 

Chief Jansen. Well, we assume ~~ if there are any large quanti- 
ties of narcotics crossing the border from Mexico, at least through 

San Ysidro or the immediate border area, that most of that stuff will 
pass through San Diego beeause the sale of it is not, there is not the 
demand in San Diego for large quantities. 

Therefore, it would be traffic through here and I presume that the 
customs would be perhaps in a better position to comment on that 
because they have statewide knowledge as to the eventual disposition 
of the narcotics. 

The State and Federal narcotics people both would know about 
that. 

a Bono, Is San Diego a port of call for commercial ships? 

Chief Jansen. Freighters primarily, a few passenger ships. 

Mr. Bono. To your knowledge, Chief, have any of the so-called 
Chinese Communist. heroin come in San Diego within the period of the 
past 2 2 years ¢ 

Chief Jansen. I don’t, to my knowledge, know of one seizure that 
has been made in the port of San Diego of a ship with any type of 
narcotics. 

We have had information which indicates that there is heroin occa- 
sionally in this area, which is not of Mexican origin. It could either 
be European or Asiatic. 

Mr. Bono. Would you have any idea, Chief, as to the number of 
narcotic addicts or marihuana users in the city of San Diego? 

Chief Jansen. Well, if we knew that, I guess we would be 100 per- 
cent perfect. 

Mr. Borgo. I think we find throughout the country that no one seems 
to know; it is a rather difficult question to answer, because certainly 
an addict does not call the police and tell him that someone is selling 
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narcotics, nor does a pusher call and tell them that someone did not 
pay him for narcotics. 

But would you have any estimate as to the number of addicts or 
marihuana users / 

Chief JANSEN. No, I wouldn't have any idea at the present time. i 
doubt whether anybody has that knowledge with any degree of 
curacy. 

Mr. Bono. Is marihuana easily obtainable here, or have you found 
use of it either among the so-called lower economic ee ls or the upper 
economic levels? 

Chief Jansen. I would say that the principal use—well, we know 
that the principal use of marihuana is contined to the Negro and the 
people of Mexican extraction. 

Mr. Boro. Chief, as to the so-called drugs, barbiturates, benzadrine, 
which have been testified to before the subcommittee that has become 
an increasing problem across the country, especially among young 
people; has it come to your attention that manufactured or sy thetic 
drugs are being sold loosely in San Diego? 

Chief Jansen. I think our biggest problem with respect to the so- 
called dangerous drugs as differing from narcotics, is the fact that 
they are quite easily obtainable in Tia Juana and to my knowledge 
it is not a question of failure of Mexican law enforcement. 

[t is a matter of their law. Apparently these dangerous drugs can 
be procured very easily. 

As a matter of fact, we find quite frequently that people who are 
arrested for possession, illegal possession of barbiturates, dangerous 
drugs, have obtained them in Tia Juana. 

That problem is one of some concern tous. I don’t think there is any 
indication of laxity on the part of our own drug officials in the city. 

However, as an observation, I think that the use of so-called sleep- 
ing pills by the average citizen is becoming more widespread all the 
time and it seems to be not very difficult for the average patient to 
procure them. We find them in many, many cases. 

Mr. Boro. We will hear from the State board of pharmacy in Los 
Angeles. 

Are you familiar with the law in California controlling the sale 
of these drugs? Is it rather loosely written ¢ 

Chief Jansen. I would say that the law is all right. 1 don’t think 
that the controls are lacking. I don’t want to eriticize the medical 
profession, but I think they prescribe sleeping pills and that type 
of dangerous drug for people—I don’t know whether wrongly or too 
often or not, but we find a great number of people who do have so-called 
barbiturates. 

Mr. Boso. Would the fact that you have a large number of military 
personnel in the city add to your police problems 4 

Chief Jansen. Well, it does al | to the general policing problem, 
of course, by reason of the makeup of that population, that service 
population, since the majority of them are younger people and un- 
attached; they do create a little different prob lem than would the 
average citizen, civilian. 

Mr. Boso. oa _ had any difficulty in San Diego with the so 
called “chippies” or young girls following the servicemen in here and 


then becoming na violators or delinquents after their friends have 
left? 
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Chief JANnsEN. We have had that problem here in San Diego ever 
since the fleet has been here and I guess we will always have it. 

The Cuatrman. That problem will prevail wherever you have a 
military installation. 

Chief JANseN. That is right, military, naval; it does not make much 
difference. You find a certain number of people who follow that 
activity, younger girls. 

The Ciamman. Of course, that does contribute to the juvenile 
problem. 

Chief JANSEN. Well, there are a few of those people who are in 
the juvenile class, that is, under 18. 

The CuatrmMan. Understand, I am not condemning our Armed 
Forces for a minute. 

Chief JANsEN. There are some love affairs involved here. These 
girls are romantically inclined to come out here on the coast and find 
a young fellow in the Navy who has a small salary. She is stuck here 
and he goes out to sea and she is in trouble. 

I think the main problem is from a moral standpoint with the older 
girls. 

Mr. Boro. Ap pearing in the newspapers now there is quite a bit 
of activity about the “pachuco” gangs and so-called gangs. 

To your knowledge is there any gang problem, as such, in the city 
of San Diego? 

Chief JANSEN. Unquestionably there is such a problem and has 
been. 

However, I think that the reason we have a very minimum of gang 
activity is because we have taken rather prompt and rather stern 
measures to break up this situation whenever it became active. 

In other words, if we have a little flare up of gang activity we get 
busy right away and break up any further attempt to gather or organ- 
ize and take a pretty good look at the young fellow riding around at 
night in a car with 3 or 4 in an automobile. 

‘We have had the support of the citizens generally in the policy 
of being rather stern, not necessarily rough. ‘We stili have to watch 
for the civil rights of people involved, but, at the same time, I don’t 
expect police officers to get hurt by any of these junior hoodlums. 

The courts have been cooperative, and so has the probation office 
and we have had prosecution result when there has been any flare 
up of a minor nature by any of the gangs. 

[ think that has been the secret of any success we have had, prompt, 
effective action in putting a stop to it. It undoubtedly exists. 

If it were not watched and control exerted, they would become a 
problem. 

Mr. Boro. Among the age group, not juveniles, but the age group 
18 to 21 years of age, do you find much incidence of car thefts among 
that group in San Diego? 

Chief Jansen. Of course, the crime age is getting younger all the 
time. We have a very high auto theft rate here, for example, 
higher than most cities do, primarily due, I presume, to the fact that 
we have a lot of young unattached servicemen here who go on ome 
and have not very much money and the temptation to take somebody’s 
car and drive it for a while to another city and abandon it has caused 
a lot of these automobile thefts. They are generallly the younger age 
groups, perhaps 19 or 20. 
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Mr. Boso. Do you have quite a problem of juvenile joy riding, tak- 
ing a car here and driving it in San Diego and take another car to 
come back across ¢ 

Chief Jansen. A good deal of that is included in the auto theft 
picture and a lot of it 1s actually joy riding and is so-called prosecuted. 

The CuHarrMan. You said the crime age is getting younger all the 
time. That is one of the things that concern this committe greatly, 
because we find it is not only getting younger all the time, that is, the 
crime age, but that more serious offenses are being committed among 
these young groups. 

Is that what you find, too? 

Chief Jansen. That is true. 

The Cuairman. You could not help the subcommittee and guide 
the subcommittee and tell us why that is true, could you? 

We cannot seem to find the explanation for that. 

Chief Jansen. I have not seen an explanation from anybody. | 
certainly have not been able to figure out the answer myself. I don’t 
know. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Counsel ¢ 

Mr. Boxo. Is there any great difference, Chief, in the character or 
the type of youth that you are getting today than what they were, say, 
7 years ago when you first became chief? Do they seem to be more 
aggressive, more intelligent, better schooled in crime, or in their 
activities 

Chief Jansen. That would be difficult to answer. I don’t know. 
Maybe the whole population’s intelligence is getting a little higher and, 
therefore, we would, too. I don’t know. 

Mr. Boso. Do you have any problem of the fencing of stolen goods ¢ 

Chief Jansen. Not too much of a problem. We have a pretty good 
control in the ¢ ity, by police regulations licenses of aeeee and sellers 
of second-hand merchandise. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any instances of automobiles being stripped 
of parts being sold in Tia Juana or across the border ¢ 

Chief JANseN. Not stripping. We have considerable activity pe- 
riodically of cars being taken into Mexico and sold there. 

We recover a considerable number of stolen cars out of Tia Juana 
and Lower California, asa whole. A lot of them are sold down there. 
A lot of them are attempted sales and the police become aware of it 
down there and apprehend the thief who is attempting to sell the car. 

I suppose we get back the majority of those automobiles which go 
into Lower California. 

In that respect we have enjoyed excellent cooperation with the 
Mexican authorities who deport the Americans who have these things 
as undesirable and we take custody at the border when they are 
deported. 

Mr. Boso. You maintain your own liaison with the local Mexican 
authorities and handle that on a local issue ? 

Chief Jansen. Yes; we have a sergeant detail full time in Tia Juana 
and Lower California. He actually does more work for other cities 
than he does for San Diego as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Boro. One of the ‘subjec ts we are exploring here in San Diego, 
Chief, and which we explored in El Paso, was the possibility of 
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whether any Federal remedy is needed for the border situation as far 
as juveniles and minors are concerned, 

Would you have any recommendation, yourself, in an official capac- 
ity, or in a person: ale apac ity— ae 

The Cuamman. Or from your experience 

Mr. Boro. Yes. Asto what could be done / 

Chief Jansen. I suppose I might go out on a limb. Personally, I 
am opposed to any restriction of the movement of people back and 
forth across the border, at least, with respect to Lower California. 

The sheriff is here and will testify concerning his own activities. I 
think the sheriff has the answer to the juvenile problem and he is han- 
dling it effectively, so far as juveniles crossing back and forth. 

I on our whole economy is tied in pretty closely with that of 
Baja, Calif., and they in turn are dependent a good deal on tourist 
travel bs ick and forth and when 12 million people c ross the border every 
year at the port of entry, at San Ysidro it is more than a drop in the 
bucket ; it isa very vital part of our economy. 

I think it would not be feasible, and I doubt it could be done, to im- 
pose any restrictions on the movement of people back and forth across 
th: if borde or. 

I don’t know why we should single out juveniles, minors, let us say, 
those people under 21 years of age, unless we would do it on a com- 
plete basis and that would have to include the service personnel who 
are at liberty to go to Tia Juana as they please. 

After all, they are somebody’s son, too, as well as those who are not 
in the service. 

I think it is incumbent on the parents in the United States to guide 
the actions and activities of their children. If they don’t want them 
to goto Tia Juana, they ought to keep them home. 

Those that can’t do that, the sheriffs seem to be handling very well. 
! think if the whole border situation from here to the other end of the 
United States were handled as efficiently as it is done here, there would 
not be a great furor over juveniles crossing the border. 

I have another observation to make, and I wonder just how many 
people, juveniles, have actually gotten into difficulty in Tia Juana, 
even those who weren't over there back and forth, before the sheriff 
maintained the present controls. 

I don’t know of any great catastrophe that has occurred as a result 
of the kids going back and forth. I suppose there have been some 
bad effects, but I don’t think it isa great peoblons 

Mr. Boro. Would you have any suggestions as to any type of legisla- 
tion on the Federal level, or State level, or local level, that might aid 
you in your police work in San Diego? 

‘hief Jansen. No, I can’t think of anything on the Federal level. 

I do think that getting back to the whole juvenile problem, that 
we in California and other States have the possibility, have the 
Ability, if the laws are adequate and if the courts and the juries will 
support us, the possibility of prosecuting parents for neglect and fail- 
ure to exercise reasonable control over their children. I don’t think 
we do enough of that. 

As a matter of fact, we don’t do any of it at all. It seems to be a 
rather difficult thing to prosecute. I think there are many parents 
who could and should be prosecuted for such neglect. I am not 
speaking of physical neglect, not feeding them. 
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I am talking about the parent who goes out for a mght himself and 
lets the kids shift for themselves. 

The CHarrmMan. You might say, Chief, the Chair shares your view 
in that respect. 

Chief Jansen. I think that is a matter for communities and States 
to work out. 

The Cuairman. Do you not think, Chief, from your experience, 
that this whole problem is one more for the communities and States / 
It gets right back to the community basically ¢ 

Chief JANSEN. It gets right down to the home. 

The Cuamman. That is right. If it can be corrected at the com- 
munity level, then you have the solution. 

Chief Jansen. Partial, at least. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, partially. 

Do you have any runaway problem, any runaway children problem / 

Chief JANSEN. You mean as to runaways coming here, or our own 
children running away / 

The CHairman. Coming here. 

Chief JANsEN. You are speaking of the type of girl who follows 
the fleet, that type of thing? Girls or boys. 

The CrarrmMan. Girls or boys. 

Chief Jansen. Yes, and I don’t know what the figures are. 

Again, Lieutenant Lukehart can tell you a lot more about that. 
There is some problem, I would not say it is great. 

The CuatrMan. What are the principal offenses that confront your 
enforcement agencies here in respect to the younger people / 

Chief Jansen. Burglary and theft combined is our biggest prob 
lem. That is the most difficult crime to solve and, therefore, remains 
our biggest problem. 

The CuarrMan. You have not had any murders or anything in this 
community ¢ 

Chief Jansen. I think the year before we had one which involved 
1 juvenile murder case. 

Normally we have been rather fortunate in solving most of our 
murder cases. We have not had any gang murders, so-called, the 
type of homicide which results from triangles and combination sui- 
cides and murders and occasional crimes of passion. 

The CuarrMan. Have you observed whether or not your children in 
this community have been affected by these so-called crime comics or 
horror books? 

Chief Jansen. Well, I am of the opinion that considerable good 
could be accomplished by eliminating a lot of these so-called comics, 
which are not anything but exploitation. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t know where they got the name comics. 

Chief Jansen. They are certainly not comics. They involve sadism 
and horror and sex. 

I don’t know where the comic part comes in at all. 

The CuatrmMan. [am at a loss to understand where that designation 
came from. 

Chief Jansen. I think a lot could be accomplished in respect to kids 
if that stuff were eliminated. I don’t think that is good at all. I think 
the kids are impressionable. They get a lot of ideas not only from 
comic books, but from television, radio, abd all the other sources, crime 
information. 
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The CuarrmMan. We find, and it will probably interest you to know 
this, that as a result of our hearings in New York on this specific sub- 
ject, that the publishers of these magazines, the “girlie” books, the 
crime comics, have gotten together and the ‘y promise to clean up their 
own houses. 

So, if the subcommittee has not done anything else, we have made 
progress in that field. 

Chief Jansen. I think they are beginning to feel the heat a little 
bit, publishers of these books. 

The CuarrMan. I want to say to you the Chair was completely taken 
off his feet when these exhibits were presented before us in New York. 
I had no idea that things like that were even published. 

[ have raised a family of five children, and 1 never saw one of those 
things in the hands of any of them. 

So I was a little bit shocked. 

Chief Jansen. You have been fortunate. 

The Cuarrman. Will counsel proceed ¢ 

Mr. Boro. I notice you said burglary and theft were the biggest 
problem. Do you attach any significance or any correlation between 
the amount of burglary and theft, and, say, shoplifting to the inci- 
dence of narcotics addiction? Would you think that anyone here was 
stealing to obtain money with which to buy any type of narcotic drug 
or marihuana ? 

Chief Jansen. Well, from our experience, not only mine, but most 
police officers can generally sense an addict type of theft, in a burglary 
or whatever kind of theft is involved. 

Occasionally we will find the typical type of theft is by addicts for 
the purpose of obtaining money or drugs or property in order to fur- 
ther their habit. It is generally apparent in each case. The pattern 
is there. They follow certain types of activity. 

I don’t think that there is any sizable proportion of our burglaries 
or thefts that are attributable to addicts, stealing to further their 
habit. 

We have some crimes committed for that purpose, of course. 

Mr. Bono. It seems to be that a number of people place emphasis 
on that and we wanted your opinion. Some do and some don’t. 

Chief Jansen. I would not say there is any great proportion of 
our burglaries, for example, that are committed for that purpose. 

Mr. Boro. Chief, on the barbiturate drugs and narcotics, when 
people are apprehended with them, where is : their normal source of 
supply on those? 

Chief JANsEN. You are speaking now of which class of drugs, the 
so-called dangerous drug? 

Mr. Boro. Let us say the dangerous drugs and marihuana. 

Chief Jansen. The dangerous drugs appear to be most easily ob- 
tainable in Tia Juana. Heroin is generally conceded to be purchased 
in Mexico and marihuana principally so. 

I would guess that 95 percent of the marihuana originates in Mexico. 

Mr. Bozo. Your barbiturate-type drugs used by juveniles, would 
you say their source is Tia Juana? 

Chief Jansen. I would say that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Is there any difficulty here, Chief, with prostitution 
within the city of San Diego? 
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Chief JANsen. We have some prostitution, of course, as every city 
has. We don’t have any so-called houses of prostitution. We have 
sporadic importations of prostitutes who operate in resort hotels for 
a few weekends until we get onto them, or until they leave before we 
catch them. 

We don’t have any real prostitution problem. 

Mr. Bozo. Among these girls that are imported, say, just one girl 
that you seen apprehended, do you ever find any juveniles within that 
group, Chief, that would come under the so-called White Slave Act ? 

Chief Jansen. Under 18? 

Mr. Boso. Yes. 

Chief Jansen. I don’t recall any prostitute under 18. We did have 
one some years ago. 

I would say most of them are 23, 25, 26. The call-girl racket is the 
principal source of trouble for most cities and that is our problem, too, 
because it is the most difficult to apprehend. 

The Cuarrman. Do you find any children among those groups? 

Chief Jansen. No. They are pretty much 23, 25, up in the thirties. 

The Crarrman. Do you have any white-slave problem here?! 

Chief Jansen. I don’t believe we have made a so-called Mann Act 
case or transportation case, not more than 1 or 2 in the last 3 or 4 
years. 

The Cuarrman. Then your border problems would not contribute to 
that at all? 

Chief JANsEen. There are a few Mexican prostitutes who cross the 
border either with permits, not known, of course, as prostitutes, and 
those who come up through the fence and they operate on weekends in 
the lower end of town, around Mexican cafes. They usually are gone 
before we catch them. 

The CHatrMan. Are these operators juveniles? 

Chief Jansen. No, I don’t know of any under 21. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent do those nightclubs—that is giving 
them a very refined name—in Tia Juana contribute to your youth 
problems here in this community? Could you say they affect the 
morals of the youngsters at all? 

Chief Jansen. Well, I am now assuming very few youngsters are 
able to go to Tia Juana because they don’t get across the border very 
easily. I don’t think that the kids who do go over there are able to 
get across into Mexico. I don’t think they have the money to spend 
nor the inclination to spend it in nightclubs. 

I think primarily those youngsters, if they are going to drink, they 
are going to drink in “ small bar somewhere rather than in the 
expensive nightclubs. I don’t think they are really much influence. 

The Cuamrman. I was trying to maintain a little dignity, and I 
probably used the wrong term when I said “nightclubs.” According 
to language that we use in the East, they are just “joints.” 

Chief Jansen. You mean just a saloon ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; worse than a saloon. 

Chief Jansen. I suppose they do, if the kids get over there, and 
if they drink, naturally, they do contribute somewhat to their general 
morals. 

The Cuarrman. I was not thinking of drinking. I was thinking 
of those awful floor shows they put on over there. 
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Chief Jansen. I don’t know. I don’t go over there, Senator. I 
don’t go over there but once a year. I don’t know what they are 
putting on. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t blame you, Chief. 

Mr. Boro. I think that is all the questions of Chief Jansen. 

The Cuamman. There is a breakdown in your report of your juve- 
nile arrests. 

Chief JAnsen. There is a better breakdown in a smaller statistical 
book which I will give you. I will see that you get one. 

The Cruatrman. Will you furnish that? And it will be ordered 
that it be incorporated 1 in the record. 

Chief Jansen. I will see that you get one. That is not so much 
on a detailed statistical basis. 

The CHatrman. Chief, we have found—the investigators on our 
staff have found—that San Diego seems to be in pretty good shape. 

Chief Jansen. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I think it reflects to your credit. We are grate- 
ful to you for coming here this morning. 

Chief JANSEN. I am glad to be here. 

Mr. Bono. May this, the annual report of San Diego Police Depart- 
ment for 1953, the monthly statistical breakdown, juvenile division, 
for the month of January through July 1954, and the statistical report 
for the San Diego Police Department for the calendar year 1953, be 
filed for the information of the subcommittee ? 

The CHamMan. Without objection, that will be the order. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. la, b, ¢c” 
and filed for the information of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Boro. Lieutenant Lukehart. 

The CnarrmMan. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony vou are 
about to give before this subeommittee of the United States Senate. 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Lieutenant Luxkenart. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. RALPH B. LUKEHART, COMMANDING OFFICER, 
JUVENILE DIVISION, SAN DIEGO POLICE DEPARTMENT, SAN 
DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Boro. Lieutenant, would you give your name, address, position, 
and background, for the benefit of the record, please ? 

Lieutenant Luxkenarr. My name is Ralph B. Lukehart. I live at 
1241 Arden Way; commanding officer of the Juvenile Division of the 
Police Department of the City of San Diego. 

I have been a police officer for 17 years, 14 years of which have been 
in juvenile work. 

Mr. Boro. Lieutenant, would you give us a description of the work 
of the Juvenile Division of the San Diego Police Department, of 
which you are comm: anding officer ? 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. Our responsibility has to do with all young- 
sters under the-age of 18 who for some reason come to the attention 
of the police department. 

We investigate offenses; that is, from the Penal Code as well as the 
Welfare and Institution Code. 
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We do, mainly as a byproduct of our job, a certain amount of coun- 
seling to parents and youngsters. 

It is our responsibility, along with every other police officer, of 
course, to recognize community hazards and work with other commun- 
ity youth-serving agencies and other agencies within the community 
that would have in any sense a responsibility to correct any hazard 
within the community. 

Mr. Bozo. Your work primarily would be with the patrol divisions? 
Suppose that a juvenile came to the attention of a patrol division of 
the police department originally, when would your juvenile bureau 
enter into that particular case ¢ 

Lieutenant LuKenartr. Rather quickly, if it were a patrol officer 
who first apprehended or learned of this affair, he would turn it over 
probably to the juvenile division rather early. 

However, in the case of investigators for burglary and other re- 
ported crimes, the original responsibility for those crimes, the investi- 
gation of those crimes, belongs with the detective division and they 
handle the matter up to the identification of the youngster, at which 
time they consult with our office and usually at that point turn the 
youngster over to us for completion of the investigation and disposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Boro. Are your officers used in any way in a patrol capacity, or 
2 policing capacity among juveniles around bars or known hangouts 
for juveniles ¢ 

Lieutenant Lukenarr. We have very little opportunity to do that 
during the daylight hours. We have 2 men who come to work at 1 
o'clock in the afternoon with the exception of Saturday and Sunday 
night, Sunday and Monday night, I should say, when they come to 
work at 4 o'clock and work until midnight. 

Two men that come to work at 7 o'clock and work until 3. 

The night shift has more opportunity to do observation work and 
patrol work on juvenile hangouts, and places where they might be 
eetting into trouble. 

Mr. Boro. In what capacity do you use the policewoman assigned 
to your bureau ¢ 

Lieutenant Lukenarr. I might add at this point that we have one 
policewoman. We also have another woman who works in the office 
and does exactly the same type of work that was assigned by the police 
department at that time when we didn’t have the civil-service classi 
fication of policewoman. Her civil-service classification is that of 
junior counselor. 

We do have two women actually that do policewomen’s work. 

We use them primarily in an investigation of neglect cases, investi- 
gation of matters involving girls, and investigation cases involving 
very small children. 

Mr. Boro. In the instance of juveniles that would be picked up for 
violation of an ordinance or violation of a law, what is the disposition 
that you would make of those, Lieutenant ? 

Lieutenant LuKkrHartr. There are a number of dispositions that we 
would make, depending upon the offense, the past record of the young- 
ster, the attitudes indicated by the youngster and his parents. 

All of those things would be taken into consideration and our dis- 
positions would run from detention in juvenile hall for referral to 
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probation department, release to his parents with referral to proba- 
tion, and final disposition by that agency. 

We refer some of them to guidance division of the city schools, those 
are particularly truancy problems. 

We refer them to other agencies, mental-health clinic, the social 
services, the county welfare department, a few to some - the private 
agencies, the religious organizations, Catholic Welfare, Jewish Wel- 
fare, and so forth. 

We also, of course, release quite a number of them to their parents 
with suggestions or an understanding from the youngster and his 
parent that additional supervision or better planning for his time 
would be maintained. 

In other words, pending his future good behavoir conduct. 

Mr. Boro. They are handled on an informal basis ? 

Lieutenant Lukenarr. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. In San Diego, are any of the juveniles ever retained in 
the city jail for any period of time? 

Lieutenant LuKEHART. No; there are some that get into the city 
jail because at the time of their arrest they indicate they are over 
18 years of age. As soon as we discover they are under 18, then either, 
depending on the status of the case, if they have already been to court 
and sentenced, we take them back into court for perc ation to juvenile 
court. 

If it is prior to the filing of the complaint, many times we just have 
them released from the jail and process them then, depending again 
on the circumstances. 

The CHarrMAN,. For the record, would you take a typical case of, 
let us say, a young boy who is arrested for burglary; he is 15 years 
old. What steps would be taken after his apprehension / ¢ 

Lieutenant LuKkrnart. Of course, after his apprehension he would 
be questioned—if he were apprehended by a member of the detective 
division we would question him concerning the particular affair to 
the end that he might recover some of the property and so forth. 

Somewhere along in there he would be turned over to the juvenile 
division. We would continue the investigation, being interested in 
whether or not the youngster had committed other burglari les. 

We would also be interested in the type of activities that he has 
been interested in: does he go to church; does he belong to a Scout 
troop; is he getting along well in school; what is his problem there; 
does he have a lot of visits to the principal’s office? 

We are also interested in talking with his parents to get their 
appraisal of his conduct in the past so that we also can appraise the 
parent’s relationship with the youngster; whether we feel that they 
are close to the youngster or whether they have alienated themselves. 

There is a certain amount of rejection on the part of the parent, 
whether the parents feel they can actually manage the youngster; 
whether they have the willingness or ability to do so. 

All of those things then would be—I don’t know whether I men- 
tioned looking into his prior record or not, but, of course, that is 
a part of the function—all of those things then would be summed 
up and a decision would be made as to whether or not he should be 
detained in juvenile hall, or whether he should be released to his 
parents with these varying degrees of either referral to probation or 
some other agency or just to his parents. 
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The CHArrRMAN. I take it, Lieutenant, that you have had adequate 
facilities to take care of all these cases in this community. 

Lieutenant Luxrnarr. I think that we are very fortunate in the 
facilities that we have. I don’t know when it could be said just when 
we could come to the point of saying that everything is adequate. 

Certainly I suppose in some area it could be said that we should 
have additional people, but by and large we are able to handle—we— 
| mean the community—able to handle and process these youngsters 
pretty well. 

The CuarrMan. I am glad to hear that because in your capital down 
in Washington the subcommittee found that the facilities were grossly 
inadequate. 

Of course, that is a responsibility of Congress. 

All right, Counsel. 

Mr. Bono. Lieutenant Lukehart, would you describe to us the types 
of offenses, the major types of offenses in which the juveniles of San 
Diego are engaged ? 

Lieutenant Lukeuarr. Well, of course, as Chief Jansen has indi- 
cated, theft, a form of mele thefts or grand thefts, burglaries, are 
numerically the greatest problem. 

We have problems i in other areas, of course, a growing problem— 
| know that the committee is interested in runaway children. 

The CuarrMan. Very much. 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. I will say that we have a real problem in 
that area. Our statistical material can be broken down to indicate 
local runaway problem and what might be determined the transient 
problem, the youngsters that run away from other communities and 
come to San Diego, 

The local youngsters are generally those from the county of San 
Diego. 

The Cuarrman. While we are on that subject, Lieutenant, could 
the Congress give you any help through legislation with which to 
treat this run: vway problem ? 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. It would seem that California has a con- 
siderable stake here in the cost of handling youngsters. 

The CuarrMAn. That is what I was leading to. 

Lieutenant Luxenartr. That come across the country and can’t go 
any farther than the coast here. 

I am not too familiar with the manner in which other cities handle 
these matters. I have read some about it. 

Of course, I talked to many youngsters that have come from as far 
as they possibly could, I mean clear across the country. I will say that 
in San Diego we very seldom will pass a youngster on through 7 
city if some police officer picks him up and finds that he is under 18 
years of age and away from his own home community, we hold on to 
them and contact the local people and try to arrange for his return 
home. 

So the responsibility of getting these youngsters back, of course, 
holding them first in detention, processing of them, messages being 
sent, and so forth, and then in some instances, and I am not too familiar 
about the financial arrangement concerning it, but I do know that 
there are many, not many, but a certain number of youngsters that 
because of the financial condition of the family, and perhaps for other 
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reasons, are made wards of the court here, certified to our California 
youth authority for deportation. 

* Again we have to hold them longer. There is a train out of here 
twice a year to get these youngsters back home. There is a financial 
drain that might be said to not be entirely the responsibility of the 
state. 

Whether or not some arrangement could be worked out 

The Cuarrman. In many cases it would be a Federal responsibility 
there, would it not 4 

Lieutenant LukrHarr. It would seem so. 

Mr. Boro. In talking with these runaways, Lieutenant Lukehart, do 
you find any particular reason as to why they leave, or why they come 
to California ¢ 

Lieutenant Lukenarr. No. There are probably as many reasons 
for youngsters to run away from home as there are youngsters. I 
suppose that there would be some w ay you might be able to generalize 
in this thing, but, actually, there are many factors always that are 
working together to cause this blowup. 

In a general way, of course, you could say that there are two things. 
They are either running away from something, or they are running to 
something. 

In other words, they want to escape something or they see something 
over here that is more attractive, they think is more attractive, and 
they want to get there and experience that. 

To be more specific than that, I would hesitate to do so. 

Mr. Bono. The lure of the West and the California climate and so 
forth would bring a number of them out here, I presume. 

Lieutenant Lukenartr. Well, perhaps, although I have not found 
in talking with youngsters that they will come out and say “I have 
heard of your c limate and that is why I came.’ 

The Cuatrman. You have this problem on a large scale and so does 
Florida. It would seem that these lovely climates have some 
attraction, 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. Well, perhaps they do, Senator. 

As I say, it just has not been my experience to talk with these 
youngsters and find that that is the motivating thing in connection 
with their coming here. 

The CuarrMan. But it does seem strange that these two States 
with these wonderful climates carry the largest share of burden in this 
field. You cannot blame that on California, can you ? 

All right, Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boro. Lieutenant, the chief went into gang activities somewhat. 
Would you have any further comments to make on the instance of gang 
activity among juveniles? 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. Of course, I think he has put the picture 
pretty well. I am just a little bit sensitive on this subject. It gets 
down to a matter of definition: What is a gang, and so forth. 

As the chief indicated, we do have these groups of youngsters that 
are more an opportunist type of thing where trouble is brewing, who 
get together and attempt, or anticipate meeting with another group 
and having it out with eat; 

I think that most of the instances where a group of youngsters have 
actually assaulted someone or robbed someone, the thing has been an 
opportunist type of thing. They are together not for the specific 
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purpose of going out and doing this thing, but the op portunity presents 
itself and the y don’t have suffici lent control to resist. 

I would like to emphasize the statement that the chief made con 
cerning our feeling that we are handling this thing in a very satis 
factory way, pointing out that with the coope ration of the parents, and 
also with the school people who m: ny times are able to se nse: they 
hear little things, rumors about anticipated activities, pessing the 
word on to us and even youngsters themselves, that we get this word 

arly, and we are able to put a stop to it before it really develops into 
something serious. 

Mr. Boso. Can you recall to mind any incident since you have been 
with the juvenile bureau of a gang of juveniles organized into a gang 
for the specific purpose of robbedy or any of the other type of crimes ¢ 
Has that occurred in San Diego? 

Lieutenant LuKrEHArT. Yes. Quite a number of years ago we had a 
group that organized and were know as the Wharf Rats. It was the 
purpose, or the part of the purpose of the club, anyhow, to steal. 

As a matter of fact, they had as a part of their initiation and dues 
paying procedure the theft, shoplifting of cigarettes, and candy par 
ticularly, which was put into a common pool for the club's use. 

At that time we were operating a police athletic club in town and 
we were able to divert the attention of that gang from that type of 
thing to that of the athletic club. 

Most of the youngsters went for the idea and the organization itself 
just dispersed. 

Now we have a number of these so-called off-campus clubs that 
ure given all kinds of names, none of them to my knowledge are in 
existence today, that are organized for the purpose of doing anything 
illegal. Unfortunately, quite a number of them, because of lack of 
understanding, or organization, and motives and so forth, they are 
not well designed or well directed or well supervised, 

It is very ‘seldom that the club itself gets into trouble as a club. 
Some of the members individually are found t » be in trouble, not 
because they are a member of that club, but, shen because they were 
somewhere when the opportunity to do something presented itself 
and they went ahead and did it. 

We are working with one group right now at this time, a group 
that was organized, and they got a rather bad reputation not only 
because of the things they were doing, but the name itself didn’t sug- 
gest too high a motive. 

The club has disbanded and one of the youngsters was in our office 
just yesterday wanting some direction, some help in reorganizing on 
tl more acceptable basis. 

We worked out a program for them and I think it will be very 
productive. 

Mr. Boro. To what extent, Lieutenant, would you say that the wide 
open condition of Tia Juana, sue ‘h as open liquor, easy access to nar 
cotics drugs, prostitution, and the other vices that go along with that, 
contribute to the general breakdown of morals or delinquent activity 
of youngsters in this area? 

Lieutenant Luxenart. I would only be able to say that I think if 
actually is very small. As far as narcotics and dangerous drugs are 
concerned, we do have youngsters that come to our attention who 
tell us that that is where they obtained them. 
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So we do know that dangers can be down there on occasion and 
particularly obtain the dangerous drug, barbiturates. 

As far as liquor is concerned, if a youngster wants to drink he can 
obtain it in the city of San Diego probably as easily as he can in 
Tia Juana. A few of them are able to go into the liquor stores and 
buy it themselves. 

But by and large, the youngster that wants a bottle can do it by 
contacting some older person that they see on the street and just 
making a ‘deal with him, “Buy us 6 cans of beer and we will give you i, 
or “Buy us a bottle of whiskey and we will give you a drink,” just 
making a deal with someone to go in and buy the liquor for them. 

Then to get into this prostitution and floor shows and that sort of 
thing, I question that there is but very, very little of our youngsters 
interested in that line in Tia Juana. 

Of course, we know that some of them do go down there and do 
observe these things and undoubtedly some of them patronize the 
houses of prostitution, but it is not an acute thing. 

The Cuamman. You feel, lieutenant, that the situation in Tia 
Juana contributes only in a minor part to your youth problem here? 

Lieutenant Lukenart. That is right; I think it does. 

Mr. Boro. Does the occasion arise where the juvenile department 
of San Diego would pick up, say, a Los Angeles or Long Beach or 
Oceanside juvenile coming down that might be coming back through 
San Diego after a trip to Tia Juana? 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. Yes; we do find youngsters that are in 
San Diego, that are picked up in San Diego. 

As a matter of fact, we had two of them in our office yesterday and 
I think perhaps it was a fortunate thing we picked them up because 
one of them was an English boy who had not been in this country a 
long time; he was not a citizen of the United States. 

I rather imagined he would have found some difficulty getting 
back into the United States because the papers were all up in Santa 
Monica. They were not in any trouble so far as we were concerned, 
other than they were down here without proper supervision. 

This British boy is returning to England and he said he just wanted 
to see Tia Juana before he went back to England. But we do find 
that these youngsters, well, they become stranded here. 

I don’t know, it is probably not because of Tia Juana because we 
find the youngsters plan very poorly for their excursions anyway and 
they spend all their money in the first 2 days when they plan being 
gone a month. 

Then we do find youngsters here who are out of gas and walking, 
hitchhiking, so forth, trying to get back to their own community. 

Mr. Boro. It is possible, ‘and probably i is prevalent here that they 
can stay there 24 hours, 3 days, and stay in a resort hotel. 

Is it not more or less a resort area with hotel, beaches, and tourist 
accommodations on the Mexican side, as well as on this side? 

I mean it is not just to go down at night, say, at 8 o’clock or 7 
o'clock and be back before the next. morning. 

Lieutenant Luxenarrt. I think most of it is. I think most of it isa 
few hours for the youngsters that go in there. I don’t think there 
are very many of them that spend several days. 

Mr. Boro. I was interested in some of the cities around Los Angeles, 
particularly around the Easter week and Christmas weekend, that 
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there is a great exodus in groups of youngsters going to the resort 
areas up in the mountains, unaccompanied, and so forth. 

I wondered if that problem would arise in San Diego in going 
down to the Mexican resorts for their Easter weekends and so forth. 

Lieutenant Lukenarr. I suppose it has some effect because the 
youngsters have time on their hands to spend and it is an opportunity 
for them to do that, not conflicting with either their work or their 
school. 

But perhaps the sheriff will have a better picture of the youngsters 
actually, that he is encountering down there, whether or not—I would 
say that they probably would come more effectively because of the 
time opportunity rather than—that would be the reason for them to 
come in greater numbers at that time, rather than this resort type of 
thing you are speaking of. 

Mr. Boro. In some of the cities it has proved a real problem, the 
type of activity in which they are engaging. 

is drunkenness a real problem among juveniles here ¢ 

Lieutenant Luxkenarr. Yes, it is a problem. We have quite a 
number of youngsters involved. Our statistical report would indicate 
that it is a pretty constant thing. 

I don’t think that that report would reflect the numbers from past 
years. 

In 1952 we lad 246 such cases. 

In 1953 there were 254 such cases. 

That is hardly enough to mention, although it is a few more, eight 
more than it was the year before. 

Mr. Boso. Most of that alcohol was obtained by adults buying it 
from the liquor store or juveniles falsifying their age ? 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. Or stealing it out of dad’s liquor closet. 

The Cuairman. Lieutenant, I notice in this official report, statistical 
report, that in 1953 you had 9 cases of rape. Now, how old were those 
boys? If you cannot recall the ages, maybe you can give us the 
average. 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. I would say 16 or 17. They are the older 
boys. 

The Cuarrman. I notice, too, there has been quite an increase in 
all classes of offenses among the children between the years 1950 and 
1953. Is that because of the ; growth in population here? 

Lieutenant Luxenart. Largely; yes, sir. 

The CuHamman. You have had a terrific growth in population? 

Lieutenant Luxenart. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any slum areas here? 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. No, sir; we don’t think we have any slum 
areas in San Diego. 

The Cuatrman. Because they do always contribute to an increase 
in juvenile delinquency. I think you will concur with that. 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. I think that is probably generally true, that 
certainly there is a relationship between them. 

The CuHarrMan. Are there any more questions? 

Mr. Boro. I have one other question I would like to ask, Senator. 

Lieutenant Lukehart, do you find any incidence here of perverted 
adults preying on juveniles ? 

Lieutenant Luxenart. Well, yes, there, again, they are not in great 
numbers, of course, but we do have adults that get involved in per- 
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verted acts with youngsters where there is no question that the adult 
isthea gvoressor. 

Mr. Boro. Would you have any idea as to figures that might come 
to your attention over a year’s time? 

Lieutenant Lukenarr. No, I don’t have. 

Now, that particular type of case would be handled by our sex and 
crime detail, although we are in on assisting with the investigation and 
disposition of the youngster with prosecution handling the records 
and the main investigation always handled by sex and crime. 

I wouldn’t attempt to tell you how many in numbers we would 
have. 

The Crarrman. What would happen to a child so involved. 
Would he be charged with disordérly conduct, or with any offense 
at all? 

Lieutenant Luxrnarr. We probably would charge him with lewd 
conduct or maybe a felony, depending on the circumstances, Senator. 

I would think that in probably most of the instances, not all, but 
most of the instances the youngsters would be considered the victim 
and handled on that basis, although there are some who because of 
their apparent interest in that sort of thing, the tendencies or lean- 
ing, well, we would feel they should be given professional consider- 
ation, we would refer them to the probation department. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, lieutenant. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Clendenen ¢ 

Mr. CLenpENEN. | might ask for clarification on one point. 

You made the point that you felt that the influence of the so-called 
wide-open conditions in Tia Juana had a relatively small effect on the 
juvenile problem here and I was wondering whether it was your feel- 

r that it was so because wide-open conditions really had little or no 
effect on juveniles, period, or did you feel it was so because very few 
juveniles go into Tia Juana? Which was your feeling there ? 

Lieutenant Lukenart. I would think that it would probably be on 
the basis of the number of youngsters who go into Tia Juana. 

Now, I am trying to get at just what you are pointing to here. If 
we were to suggest, of course, that we have wide-open conditions in 
San Diego, then would it follow that youngsters would not be inter 
ested in that sort of thing! Of course I think they would be. 

There would be a certain number of them, of course, that would be 
attracted to that and they would be very interested and be affected 
by what they saw and were able to do, and so forth. 

I think the number of youngsters who go down there of the type 

vho are looking for that sort of thing is pretty small. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Lieutenant, from your broad experience, and I have 
been very much impressed by your testimony here this morning, from 
vour broad e xperience what is the greatest single factor that we con- 
front in this juvenile problem ? 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. You mean a causative factor? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, indeed. 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. Of course, the home is a vital factor. 

The Cuarrman. The home, or lack of a home. 

Lieutenant Luxenarr. Yes. 

I might add right at this point that I really feel that so many times 
the lack of good parental guidance and counsel and interest in their 
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hildren in the very early years of the youngster’s life, not after the 
youngster is 14 and 15 years old when he really starts getting into 
‘rouble but ’way back in the years when he was still tod ling around 

» house, the treatment that he gets at that time is reflected in the 
onduct many years later, and therefore, very intelligent attention on 

e part of parents in those real young years Is a very important thing 
n my opinion. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair agrees with you wholeheartedly, lieuten 
nt. We are very grateful to you for coming here this morning and 
making this contr ibution. It has been a real and genuine one. 

Mr. Boro. Dr. Richmond Barbour. 

The CuHairman. Doctor, will you swear that the testimony you are 
bout to give before this subcommittee of the United States Senate 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
vou God? 

Dr. Barspour. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. RICHMOND BARBOUR, DIRECTOR OF GUID- 
ANCE, SAN DIEGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Bono. Would you state your name and your professional con 
nection ¢ 

Dr. Barsour. Richmond Barbour, 4201 Woodland Drive, La Mesa. 

For 12 years I have been director of the guidance department of 
the city se shools of San Diego. 

Mr. Boso. Do you have a statement or some prefacing remarks 
vou would like to make to the subcommittee on your work ¢ 

Dr. Barsour. First of all, I want to say, as acitizen and as a 
parent, that is for this committee, that is for the work you have done 
on comic books, I think around the country people do not realize 
what you have done. 

The CHarrMan. We are grateful for that observation. We think 
when we finish our hearings and develop our final report to Congress 
mavbe more people will understand the real and genuine problems 
that have confronted us. 

Dr. Barsour. Yes; and what you have achieved. 

We have twin problems here in San Diego of geography and 
growth. Geographically, we are a seaport town and navy town. We 
have the continuing problems that any seaport town does have, large 
numbers of young men, relatively anonymous, coming out. 

That is an old story to you, I am sure. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure you are glad to have the Navy here. 

Dr. Barnour. Yes; I should say so. Iam not suggesting they move. 
I am just being realistic about one aspect of it. 

Another factor in geography is that we are close to the border, 
and we do find, as the two predecessors have testified, that some young 
people do go across. We find it is more of a factor than the two 
gentlemen who just spoke said in causing ‘meni delinquency in 
San Diego. It is a contributing factor of some magnitude, I believe. 

Then also, in addition to that factor, we are a growing city with 
a high birthrate, rapid rate of immigration. We opened schools this 
year with 6,000 more children than last year. Each year our increase 
accelerates. 
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We are having trouble taking care of our youngsters, with 66,000 
youngsters, and we are looking forward in a few years to 100,000 
youngsters. We hope we can grow enough to meet the problems 
then. 

So we have both geography and growth that we have to consider 
here in facing this problem. 

We have developed a program within the city schools to meet these 
peculiar problems, developed largely during the war years, and we 
have continued it. 

We attempt to alert our teachers as to the early symptoms of future 
trouble, not only delinquency, but any type of ‘aaletinetiniens. We 
have attempted to have your teachers refer to the guidance depart- 
ment as early as possible any youngster who shows symptoms of future 
rouble. 

We have a staff of caseworkers we call visiting teachers, who get 
ucquainted with youngsters, bring in psychological help as needed, 
work with other agencies and with the school and with the home 
to try to get the youngster back on an even keel emotionally and i 
terms of school suecess. } 

Last year we had about 5,000 children referred to this agency. Our 
batting average is pretty good. 

We are pretty sure in most cases we were able to head off trouble 
and most of those youngsters will not later turn up in Lieutenant 
Lukehart’s police lineup. 

It is a preventive job we are trying to do. 

Mr. Boro, I was interested in your comment that you thought the 
border was more of a problem than had been brought out before. 

In your opinion, have you known any pupils in your schools that 
have been narcotic addicts? 

Dr. Barnour. Yes; I personally have known a half dozen or so. 
Most of the addicts are slightly older than school age. We have had 
au few; yes. 

Mr. Bowo, Are any of those slightly older than school age coming 
to your attention in the guidance center ? 

Dr. Barsour. Yes. Whenever we hear what seems like a reason- 
able rumor concerning narcotic addicts, we investigate thoroughly. 
If we find any substantial basis whatever we refer it to the police 
department or probation office. 

In such investigations we frequently encounter older youngsters. 

Mr. Boro. Now, we are speaking of narcotic addicts being addicted 
to heroin and so forth. Is there any instance of the use of marihuana ? 

Dr. Barsour. Yes; it is more common than the other, although it 
is still relatively rare. We hear a lot about these youngsters, but they 
represent only a fraction of 1 percent of our student body. 

Mr. Boxso. As to the 6 addicts that came to your attention, what 
were the age ranges of these youngsters ? 

Dr. Barsour. Seventeen or 18. 

Mr. Boso. Could you say after talking with these youngsters that 
Tia Juana played any part in their becoming addicts ? 

Dr. Barnour. Yes, it does by their statement. They either had 
their initial experience there, or having had it here very quickly found 
Tia Juana was the cheapest source of supply. So Tia Juana is the 
central factor in their addiction. 
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Mr. Boso. Do you find it is a very easy job to spot the narcotic ad- 
dicts, in your school ? 

Dr. BARBour. No; the headlines to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the real addict does not show the ex: iggerated symptom that a young- 
ster who is having his first experience shows. 

Mr. Bozo. How would they come to your attention? Would it be by 
the teacher noticing the marks in their arms, or their activity, by the 
dropping off in school grades? 

Dr. Barsour. All those factors. Or by the hunch of some of their 
classmates who are a little worried about them. 

Mr. Boso, In those youngsters do you find they really began as a 
truant and probably had a record or background in that particular 
field before becoming addicted ¢ 

Dr. Barsour. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. Have you made any particular study or special study 
through your guidance agency center as to narcotic addiction in 
students in school ? 

Dr. Barsour. We try to study every severely maladjusted young- 
ster we have come in contact with. They are part of the on-going study 
that is conducted of all of them. We find they are typical of the ex- 
treme young delinquent. They are confused, miserable, severe prob- 
lems. 

If you put all the youngsters on a chart, those having good life ad- 
justment way over here on the left, and the others on the right, the ones 
we are talking about would be way over here, a fraction of 1 percent 
are the most extreme. 

The keynote in their lives seems to have been frustration starting 
back in the early years, in fact, earlier than Lieutenant Lukehart said, 
starting in the first year of their lives. 

We usually find that in these cases something was seriously wrong 
during infancy. Maybe one parent was dead “and the other parent 
had to do both jobs; maybe they didn’t want the child, he was kicked 
and cuffed around and was neglected. 

Maybe in some cases both parents deserted and their child was 
raised on a hit or miss basis by someone else, but they are problems 
that go way back to the cradle when at the time other children develop 
fee ling and security, these just don’t develop it. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find the same thing with users of marihuana ? 

Dr. Barsour. Yes. I am talking of the extremely maladjusted 
youngsters. 

Mr. Bozo. Do others than this extreme group ever come to your 
attention in the use of marihuana or the so-called dangerous drugs or 
barbiturates, or benzadrine tablets ? 

Dr. Barsour. Quite a number of youngsters experiment with it. 
They are not necessarily the extreme ones, but kids often on impulse. 
The situation is ripe for it; they are not the kind that you expect to 
become habitual, but they experiment; they experiment in Tia Juana, 
alcohol, mar huana, barbiturates, and narcotics, but it is only the ones 
that beeome addicted to it. 

The others experiment a time or two and that is that. 

Mr. Boso. Have you ever heard the expression used by juveniles 
referring back to the LaGuardia report, in New York, that marihuana 
is nonaddicting and, therefore, it would be harmless to use ? 
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Dr. Barsour. Yes, I have read a paper where it was suggested that 
it should be used in curing alcoholics. That is not borne out by our 
experience here at all. 

Mr. Boso. In case you should find a juvenile addict, or an addict 
within your school, what treatment facilities are available in Cali- 
fornia, or what treatment facilities would you use? 

Dr. Barsour. We would refer and do refer immediately to the pro- 
bation office, the poiice department, and get the whole story to them, 
and they take over from that point on. 

We have had some that have gone to the Federal narcotic hospitals ; 
some that have gone to the private institutions; some that have gone 
to the youth authority and on to the State institutions. 

Mr. Boro. If they came back to San Diego would there be any fol- 
lowup treatment? Say they went to the Fort Worth Narcotic 
Hospital. 

Dr. Barnour. Yes, I am working with one from Fort Worth right 
now. We knew he was coming. The caseworker that knew him best 
was there to meet him. We worked out a special-school program. 
Ile seemed to be entirely off the addiction, very anxious to try to get 
along in another kind of school situation than that which he had 
experienced. 

We tailor-made the program for him. He is seen frequently by this 
person he trusts and I think he is one that is going to make good. 

Mr. Bono. Were, you notified by the Fort Worth Hospital that he 
was being released ¢ 

Dr. Barsour. In this case it was through the juvenile court in San 
Diego. We knew he was coming. I presume the hospital notified 
the court. 

Mr. Bono. I was particularly interested in the followup treatment 
because Fort Worth Hospital, as well as Lexington, say they have less 
than 1 percent cure because once they get them off the drug and turn 
them loose, they go back to the same background and the same com- 
munity conditions where they are living and within a 2-week period 
most of them are back on narcotics again. 

Dr. Barsour. This boy has been out about a month now and I swear 
he has not had anything yet. 

Incidentally, his home is cooperating very intelligently with us. 
He is coming back to a different environment than he left. 

Mr. Bozo. It would probably be a great help to you if some type 
of clinic were established to follow up the addicts that had been 
treated ? 

Dr. Barsour. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find any other particular types of delinquency 
stemming from the Tia Juana situation that would affect them in 
schools ? 

Dr. Barsour. Yes. Thanks to Bert Strand and his control down 
there now we don’t have this the way we used to have it, but we 
have had groups from other cities who come here for a ball game 
on Friday nights, maybe go across the line; or we have had some 
of our own youngsters after a dance or party, pretty decent kids, 
but kind of excited the way kids get, go across the line and things 
happen which would not have happened had they stayed on this side. 
That has happened to a large number of youngsters. 
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{r. Bono. Have you experienced in San Diego through the schools 
ths: so-called weekend parties ? 

-, Barsour. Not to the extent that they have in places like Balboa 
a nd Newputt: and Laguna Beach. 

Fortunately the wave has not come down here. 

Mr. Boso. What type of preventive program do you operate 
through the schools, Dr. Barbour ? 

Dr. Barsour. We look upon this as an aspect of the generally 
emotional well-being of our youngsters. We think we are a reason- 
able, logical agency for a preventative program because we do come 
in contact with youngsters. 

By alerting the teachers we try on an individual adjustment basis 
to get it so that delinquency does not become necessary in the life 
of the child. We work with boys clubs, YMCA, YWCA, all the 
various character-building agencies. 

I should mention one operation that is conducted jointly by the 
UMCA and the local Optimist Club. When we locate a gang of 
youngsters we think are headed in the wrong direction, we get in 
touch with the “Y” and the “Y” uses Optimist Club funds to hire a 
croup leader, professionally trained. They go in the club situation, try 
to make friends and take over and get off in the right direction. 

I think 4 of the boys on the college football team were graduates 
of 1 of those groups. If they had not had the group I think they 
would have been in places far more destructive than football. 

Mr. Boso. Is the budget in schools adequate to take care of all the 
facilities you would like to give through your guidance center ¢ 

Dr. Barsour. We suffer the same malnutrition that you will find 
in every city in the country in this area. If we see the need is greater 
than we can meet, we do our best to expand services as we can. We 
have had a sympathetic school board; it has been far more willing 
to work in this area than most school boards. We are grateful for 
what we have, but we still feel undernourished in terms of staff to do 
the job. 

Mr. Boro. How much would you say the school population will 
increase this year over last year and next year over this year? 

Dr. Barzour. This year it we nt up 6,000. That is at an accelerat- 
ing rate. It will probably go up 7,000 next year. 

We will be up in the 100,000 class very shortly now. 

Mr. Boro. You think under the present limitations of budget or 
tax income that the schools will be able to keep up with the growth 
of the population ? 

Dr. Barsour. San Diego City citizens have supported the schools 
here magnificently. They have voted bonds; they have not protested 
tax increases. 

I think we are in a relatively favorable situation in this area; 
yes, I do. 

Possibly I should mention if, as Lieutenant Lukehart said—and I 
agree with him—the one biggest factor in this problem is the child 
infaney in the home, then it would seem reasonable to have some 
facility here to help the parents with very small children who recog- 
nize they have problems and do not know what to do about it, the 
sort of guidance program we provide schools only for infants in 
arly childhood. We have no such agency. 
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I think that is our biggest problem. We could reduce this delin- 
quency figure in a few years if we had such an agency. 

Mr. Bopo. I believe that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, do you have to run any of your classes in 
your schools here in shifts to keep up with the school population? 

Dr. Barsour. A few in the city, but very few. In the county, where 
my children go, for example, over half the children are on shifts. 
We find it is a decided detriment to good education. 

Our citizens have voted bonds. We have had careful planning; 
we have built low-cost schools. We have portable bungalows that 
can be moved from site to site, and we have om very lucky in avoid- 
ing double sessions. 

The Cuarrman. Would you say that you need greater aid from 
the Federal Government to enable us to provide more adequate school 
facilities ? 

Dr. Barsour. Yes; not only here, but nationally. That is abso- 
lutely the only way I think it is available for school construction, 
new buildings. 

I saw an estimate, some 6 or 7 billion dollars in backlog of badly 
needed school buildings at the present time. The States cannot pos- 
sibly finance it. I know the Federal Government cannot, either, but 
a move in that direction will help. 

The Cuamman. Apparently you were way ahead of my commu- 
nities in the State of New Jersey. I commend you. 

Dr. Barsour. We have hired some of your very good teachers. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I was wondering, Dr. Barbour, since you felt that 
conditions in Tia Juana represented a factor of some magnitude in 
the problem of juvenile delinquency here, what recommendations, if 
any, you might have to make that might help to minimize that 
influence ? 

Dr. Barsour. Specifically, I am strongly in favor of preventing, 
as Bert Strand, the sheriff, is now trying to prevent, unattached 
juveniles going back and forth, that is those not accompanied by their 
parents or some other responsible adult. 

I believe that is essential. We have been trying to get it for years. 
IT pay a very hearty tribute to Bert Strand for going aaa and 
doing it. 

Mr. CLeNnpENEN. I have no further questions. 

The CuatrMan. Doctor, on behalf of the subcommittee I want to 
thank you for your appearance here this morning. You have made a 
fine statement and so thorough in every respect that many of the ques- 
tions that I was prepared to ask you, I need not ask you at all. 

We have had some experts appear before this subcommittee on the 
subject of delinquency and I think you rate right up with them. 

Mr. Barsour. Thank you sincerely, sir. 

Mr. Boso. Sheriff Bert Strand. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give before this subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 


Sheriff Srranp. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF BERT STRAND, SHERIFF, SAN DIEGO COUNTY, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Boso. For the benefit of the record, will you state your name, 
your position, and your background ¢ 
“ Sheriff Srranp. Bert Strand, sheriff of San Diego County, 3438 
Olive Street, San Diego. 

I have been in the sheriff’s office since 1935 and have held every 
yosition from the lowest to the top. I worked my way up. I have 
een sheriff for 13 years. 

Mr. Bozo. Your ‘jurisdiction covers the county of San Diego, pri- 
marily exercised outside the city Tiendte of San Diego; is that correct ? 

"Sheriff Srranp. Yes; the unincorporated areas of the county of 
San Diego. 

Mr. Boxo. In your opinion, what is the juvenile situation within 
the county of San Diego? 

Sheriff Srranp. I don’t think it is a very serious problem, but it 
could be better. I think it has been well answered by people before 
me here. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any figure there, Sheriff, as to the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency within the county of San Diego? 

Sheriff Srranp. I have figures and I believe you have them there, 
broken down, the ages from 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, the fiscal year of 
1953 and 1954. 

We find out that there was a total under 15 years of age of 146 that 
were arrested in the unincorporated areas of San Diego County, and 
those between the ages of 18, 19, and 20, 531 for a total of 677. 

The CHarman. Sheriff, { notic ed you have no cases under the age 
of 15. We have found in various other parts of the country that a 
great many serious crimes are being committed by children under the 
age of 15. 

Sheriff Srranp. We don’t find that here, sir. There might have 
been 1 or 2 here which the probation department handled itself, but 
we don’t find that here. 

The Carman. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Boro. Sheriff, do you have the so-called juvenile squad within 
the sheriff’s department ¢ 

Sheriff Srranp. Not a juvenile squad, but we do have every deputy 
in the department interested in juveniles. 

This county is 4,200 square miles and we are down in 1 corner of 
the county. We operate 115 miles away from here. We have resident 
deputies in all parts of the county—F allbrooks, 65 miles away; Vista— 
and those deputies handle the juvenile problems themselves and if they 
need help they call in the captain of the criminal division or the chief 
deputy and, if necessary, we get in touch with the probation depart- 
ment. 

They live in the community; they belong to the civic organizations 
in the community; they know the parents; they know the children. 

It would be kind of foolish for us to send a man out of our office 
65 miles away to handle the case when he lives there 24 hours a day. 
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If we have 4 or 5 children in trouble and they work out the solution 
with the parents, and so forth, why, it ends right there. We do not 
give them records. We try not to put the names on paper in any- 
body’ s file if we can do otherwise because I think we encourage them 
by that if we don’t send them some place where they have to answer 
a lot of questions of somebody else and their name appears in the 
record. We try to prevent that. 

Where they have been handled by the probation officers before and 
they are causing serious trouble, we can turn them over to the probation 
department. 

Mr. Boro. Are the six-hundred-and-some-odd recorded here—those 
which have a record, not those which are handled informally ? 

Sheriff Srranp, That is correct. These are those under 21. 

We classify juveniles here—those under 18, minors, under 21. 

It is 396 under 18 

Mr. Bono. That would be the juveniles. That would be the ones 
you have had picked up that were referred to the probation depart- 
ment, not those that come to the attention of the sheriff's office? 

Sheriff Srranp. All of those have been referred to the probation 
department, each and every one of them. Some action has been taken 
on them; yes. 

Mr. Bono. Sheriff, it has been stated here this morning and in our 
previous talks that you have instigated blockades at the San Ysidro 
border point. 

Sheriff Srranp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Would you state your opinion as to the effectiveness of 
this blockade in cutting down the incidence of delinquency or increas- 
ing the i Inc ‘idence of delinque ney in San Diego County ? 

The Ciaran. First, describe the blockade so that anybody read- 
ing the record will know just what sort of operation this is. 

Sheriff Srranp. Well, we work under the j juvenile law at the border. 
We have a juvenile ordinance in the county here which prohibits 
people under 18 years of age to ad out after 10 o'clock during the 
months of September to the end of May, and during the summer 
months 11 p. m. 

If they come to the border, say, at 8:30 at: night we figure they 
cannot get home by 10 o’clock, then we instruct them to turn around 
and go home. 

That way we keep them out of Tia Juana. This watch is put on 
some nights at 6 p. m., to 2 a. m. in the morning. Other nights at 
7 o'clock to 3, or 8 to 4, but it is run every night. It has been run 
steadily since December. 

We have been running these checks over 12 years at the border, but 
this has been a steady check. We do not have the personnel to run 
it 24 hours a day. We would like to have it because we think we 
are doing a good job there at the border by keeping these young 
people out of Tia Juana. 

Mr. Boro. What is the cost of maintaining a blockade? 

Sheriff Srranp. At the present time it is costing us about $43,000. 
I did hear an estimate of putting it on 24 hours a day which would 
cost us $73,601. 

The CuarrMan. Per annum? 
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Sheriff Srranp. Yes, sir; and I did ask the board of supervisors 
it a special session to allow me that much money and I was turned 
down. 

I didn’t get much support from anybody. 

But we are continuing to run the border with six men right now. 
[hose men are supposed to be doing duty in other spots in the county. 

What we do need is money for a detail at the border. 

Mr. Bono. Do you have any figures as to the number of juveniles 
turned back and the number allowed to proceed across the border? 

Sheriff Srranp. Yes, sir. For the first 4 months we had turned 
back locally 466 juveniles and those out of the county, which may 
mean out of any other State in the Union coming down, were 755 
which was a total of 1,221. 

And the last 4 months it was 330 turned back locally, and 775 out 
of county, for a total of 2,326 juveniles which were turned back in 
the last 8 months. 

We also turned back during that period of time 1,403 over 18 years 
of age, 18 to 25 or 26, because they happened to be in a car with a 
juvenile. 

Sometimes we will turn back 15 people which normally we would 
have no authority to turn back, but there were 3 cars, and there hap- 
pened to be 1 boy or 1 girl in that car who was 17 years of age, and 
there were 5 in there 18, 19, and it is 11 o’clock at night. 

They may be from Los Angeles. The five may say, “We have a 
right to go across; the juvenile law does not affect us. 

So then we come back with the answer, “If you do not turn back to 
Los Angeles, we will put the five of you back in the jail for con- 
tributing to delinquency.” 

So we turn them back. That group of 18, 19, and 21 is the group 
that gets into trouble. We turn back ~ people because they hap- 
pened to be in 3 cars, 1 juvenile in each ec: 

That is where this other group of 1, 400 ¢ comes in. 

Mr. Boro. You serve quite an area of population crossing that 
border outside of San Diego County; is that correct? 

Sheriff Srranp. Yes. We serve an area here of southern Califor- 
nia, and nearly every State in the Union. 

Going back we check and find nearly every State in the Union. 

Mr. Bono. There is no check made on those coming back across the 
border ¢ 

Sheriff Srranp. No; we do not have the personnel to do that. 

As I said before, I am robbing Peter to pay Paul to carry this check 
right on now. The people want to know where their prowl cars are 
at night, and I have them down there to keep the juveniles out of Tia 
Juana. 

Mr. Bozo. The customs department refers certain juveniles that are 
under an ee to your office on the border, don’t they ? 

Sheriff Srranp. Yes; they do, coming back they do that. They 
have been cooperating with us 100 percent. 

When we get a call we get over on our side, one of our men will get 
over there, and we will put our call out for a prowl car to take the 
juvenile into our office. 
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Mr. Boro. Do you have any statistics as to the number of arrests 
or apprehensions you have made as a result of that particular check, 
Sheriff ? 

Sheriff Srranp. Well, no; not on that. Not on straight juveniles. 

You are not talking about anybody under the influence of nar- 
cotics now ¢ 

Mr. Boro. Yes; I was speaking generally, whether they were drunk, 
whether they were disorderly. 

Sheriff Srranp. That would come under this particular group here. 
Now, drun! < in the county, those under 18 years of age, 9. Disorderly 
conduct, 3 for that year. 

Mr. Boro. What percent of those were coming back from Tia Juana? 

Sheriff Srranp. Maybe 1 or 2 of those. We got very few calls on 
that—that is, the real young ones. 

Mr. Bono. Under the influence of narcotics, under your county 
ordinance which makes possession or under the influence a crime, how 
many have you apprehended of juveniles, or, let us say, under the 
age of 21, in that particular category ? 

“Sheriff Srranv. U p until the 17th of August—I don’t have the other 
figures on that—out of 40, I think about 11 were under the age of 
21, and most of those were in the 20-year age bracket. 

I have the age of everybody we arrested at the pectee, The ages 
run 26, 25, 23, 22, 28, 21, 19, 20, 23, 20, 18, 23, 24, 29, 33, 30; 27, 21, 
20, 21 22, 20, 23, 59—an old fellow—26, 21, 20, 21, 21, and another 
one 57 years of age. 

We got convictions in every one of those cases but one. They are 
all doing time or coming up for probation. 

That is under the new ordinance. I think it is the first type of 
such ordinance passed in the United States. 

The Cuatrrman. At the county level? 

Sheriff Srranp. At the county level. 

And when they come across the customs people look them over, and 
they will call our narcotic squad and we will go down and take them 
into custody. It helps them also. 

Mr. Boso. If we may have a copy of that county ordinance, I 
would like to have that inserted in the record. 

The CHatrmMan. That will be the order. Let it be exhibit No. 2. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2” and reads 
as follows:) 

Exuisit No. 2 


ORDINANCE No. 1360 (New Serres) 


AN ORDINANCE PROHIBITING THE USE OF OR ADDICTION TO NARCOTICS IN SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY EXCEPT WHEN ADMINISTERED BY A LICENSED PERSON AND PRESCRIBING A 
PENALTY FOR VIOLATION 


The Board of Supervisors of the County of San Diego do ordain as follows 

SecTION 1. No person shall use or be addicted to the use of narcotics or be 
under the influence of narcotics in the county of San Diego except when said 
narcotics are or have been administered by or under the direction of a person 
licensed by the State of California to prescribe and administer narcotics. 

Sec. 2. The term “narcotics” as used in this ordinance shall be defined in 
accordance with the definition contained in section 11001 of the California Health 
and Safety Code. 


Sec. 3. Any person convicted violating any provision of this ordinance is guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be punishable by imprison- 


ment in the county jail not exceeding 1 year or by fine not exceeding $500, or by 
both. 
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Sec. 4. This ordinance is declared to be an ordinance necessary for the imme- 
liate preservation of the public peace, health, and safety within the meaning 
f section 1651 of the elections code and shall take effect immediately. The 
iets constituting such necessity are as follows: An increasing number of persons 
ive been obtaining and using drugs outside of the county of San Diego from 

other than licensed persons and returning to this county while under the influ- 
nee thereof; in this condition such persons are dangerous to themselves and to 
thers, but under the existing laws of the State of California they commit no 
wrong for which they can be arrested or punished; the safety of the general 
public requires that this situation be corrected immediately by the enactment 

f an appropriate ordinance, 

Sec. 5. This ordinance shall be published once, before the expiration of 15 
lays after its passage, with the names of the members voting for and against 
the same, in the San Diego Union, a newspaper of general circulation published 
n the county of San Diego. 

Passed, approved, and adopted this 12th day of January 1954. 

JAMES A. Ropsins, 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors of the County of San Diego, 
State of California. 


rhe above ordinance was adopted by the following vote: 

Supervisor Frank A. Gibson voting “aye.” 

Supervisor D. W. Byrd voting “aye.” 

Supervisor James A. Robbins voting ‘aye.” 

Supervisor Dan Rossi voting “aye.” 

Supervisor Dean E. Howell voting “aye. 

Attest my hand and the seal ef the board of supervisors this 12th day of 

January 1954, 

[SEAL] T. H. Sexton, 

County Clerk and ex officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 
By J. MILLER, Deputy. 


” 


The CwratrMan. Do you have cooperation from the Mexican 
authorities ? 

Sheriff Srranp. Well, I am the sheriff of San Diego County and I 
run San Diego County. We have a liaison officer which we all agreed 
to with the chief of police to have Sergeant Dayton in the Mexican 
area. 

The Cuarrman. I was over the border last night and from what I 
saw I would say that you get very little cooperation from the Mexican 
authorities. That was only 1 night’s visit. 

Sheriff Srranp. The Mexicans take this attitude, which rightly so, 
why don’ t we keep our juveniles home? 

The CHarman. They may have something there. 

Sheriff Srranp. I think they are right. We should keep them at 
home. We should not allow anybody to go in Tia Juana under 18 
years of age unless they are with their parents or somebody that is 
responsible for them, a responsible relative, not just a friend. 

We don’t allow friends to take juveniles into Mexico under the 
curfew law. We would like to have a 24-hour check at that border, 
not only on the inside, but coming out and then when we do that, we 
find out we have another spot in the county to check. 

So we start in one place, they go in another place. It means more 
and more personnel. 

The Federal authorities here and the State authorities and the 
narcotics agents there, my agents in the sheriff’s office work hand in 
hand all the time, and my two agents, that is all they have to do, is 
narcotic work. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a “wetback” situation here? 

Sheriff Srranp. We did have in San Diego County, but I think it 
has been pretty well cleared up. I think Attorney General Brownell 
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was out here 2 years ago, and about 6 months ago it promised to be 
a little serious here and we sent a telegram to Brownell asking him 
to put 50 men on the border. 

The Cuarrman. Are these border patrolmen ? 

Sheriff Srranp. Yes; to stop these “wetbacks” from running 
through here. They did send out additional men and they are doing 
an excellent job and I think they have the thing stopped. 

The CHarmman. How many miles are there to patrol in your 
county, that is, international border ? 

Sheriff Srranp. It would run over a hundred miles. You have 
4,200 square miles and that border works around and comes up close 
to the highway, Highway 80. 

One or two jumps and they would be in Mexico, but they don’t know 
that. It winds in and around. 

It would be quite a job. In the area down here around Tia Juana 
and over at the lower part of the river, it could be guarded with not 
too many men. 

Zaragosa is another spot which is 42 miles away. 

We feel this, insofar as the border is concerned, we are concerned 
with this, I feel that it is an international border and the Federal 
Government should stand the expense of operating that border. That 
should be operated by somebody in the Federal Government to keep 
people from going into Mexico. It is not the local authorities. If 
they don’t furnish the personnel and do it, then at least I think they 
could furnish the money and we could do the job because we are 
doing a job for the Federal Government and every State in the Union. 

It is something coming into this country or going out of the country. 
It really is a Federal job, not a local job. 

The Cuarrman. You are quite right, Sheriff. I am very mindful 
of the international situation there. 

Sheriff Srranp. That is the reason I am a little bit loath to appro- 
priate the money here. That is some $40,000 spent in there, plus 
the narcotic squad, another $15,000. 

I had asked for an additional $70,000; $150,000 I could probably 
police that border 24 hours a day. 

The Cuarmman. That money comes from the taxpayers of the 
county ? 

Sheriff Srranp. Yes. 

We are policing the border for the whole United States. It is a 
Federal proposition. 

The CuarrmMan. The Chair agrees with you, Sheriff. 

Sheriff Srranp. Thank you. 

Mr. Bozo. Sheriff, considering the number turned back in the first 
4 months, or the 8 months, was it 2,113, and approximately 11 picked 
up for possession of narcotics and 2 for drunkenness or disorderly 
conduct, would you say that it would justify an expenditure of 
$70,000 or $150,000 to police just that much ? 

Sheriff Srranp. Sir, I would say it is worth the expense of $1 
million to save 1 juvenile from getting in trouble. 

Mr. Boro. I will agree with you on that particular point and 
that is true with any police department of any sheriff’s department. 

Sheriff Srranp. All I need is money, and I can do the job. 
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Mr. Boro. Do you think the conditions in Tia Juana, the number 
of juveniles going to Tia Juana, the number of them getting into 
rouble in Tia Juana, is a serious problem in this particular area? 

Sheriff Srranp. If the condition existed in San Diego County that 
exists in Tia Juana, I would not be in office today. We would not 
tand for it in this country. 

Mr. Boro. It is your opinion that all juveniles 18 years and under 
should be restricted from crossing the border ? 

Sheriff Srranp. Yes, sir; it is, absolutely. 

Mr. Boro. And it should be a Federal proposition rather than a 
local proposition ¢ 

Sheriff Srranp. Yes, sir; on an international border. 

Mr. Boro. Is there any large-scale narcotic operation in San Diego 
( ounty ¢ 

Sheriff Srranp. No, sir; not to my knowledge at all. They might 
be passing through. ; 

I think the Federal authorities can answer that better. We are 
ope rating under a county ordinance and under the State laws that we 

iave, but I don’t think in San Diego itself ; no. 

But it does probably move thr ough here like it does any other place. 
Mr. Boro. Do you think if the border were closed to those 18 years 
of age and under, it would increase the incidence of juvenile delin- 

juency in the county of San Diego? 

Sheriff Srranp. No, sir. 

Mr. Boro. And the instances of obtaining alcohol on this side, or 
the instance of obtaining marihuana or heroin on this side, by the 
addict; it would not increase if they closed ? 

Sheriff Srranp. No; it would mean a law-enforcement problem with 
us. We would go to work that much harder, but at least we would 
be controlling it here. 

Mr. Boro. Does the military personnel of the Navy here contribute 
any to your enforcement problems? 

Sheriff Srranp. It is bound to, some. I am a man of some years 
in the Navy. It is no more than in the civilian population that is 
concerned. If it was not for the N: avy there would not be a San 
Diego, sir. 

Mr. Boro. In what way does it contribute, especially among the 
younger servicemen ¢ 

Sheriff Srranp. They are footloose and fancy free, away from 
home, no parental supervision, and so forth. It is a spirit of daring 
and adventure and so forth. You are out; you are free, and things 
happen, that is all. 

Mr. Boro. Do they engage in robberies or burglaries, sex acts? 

Sheriff Srranp. So do the civilians. 

Mr. Boso. I was speaking primarily of the Navy mene. 

Sheriff Srranp. I don’t Ake to single out the Navy and Armed 
Forces because I am very partial to them, but we do go after them. 
I would not let them off one second, but I don’t think they are any 
more of a problem than anybody else, but, naturally, it is an increased 
population, you would have a problem, sir. 

Mr. Boso. The problem is there. I was trying to find out what 
the problem was, as to what type of activity. 
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Sheriff Srranp. Well, probably joy riding, and so forth, petty 
thievery. ‘The same problem among your civilian population. No 
difference. 

Mr. Boro. We found in E] Paso among the Army personnel, tran 
sient personnel, that the automobile theft in that particular area was 
increased because of the nature in which these young fellows were 
turned loose, and it created quite a problem, which is a Federal prob- 
lem there, and apprehended by local officials, prosecuted in the Fed- 
eral court. 

Some 85 percent of the youngsters in Iglewood, Colo., are there be- 
cause of direct violation. It is a very serious problem in the El Paso 
area. 

I was wondering if the military contributed in this particular area 
as much as it did in that area. 

Sheriff Srranp. No. Wedon't have the soldiers here. Maybe they 
are a little more brazen than the Navy boys are. 

The CuatrmMan. Wait a minute, Sheriff. Iam an Army man. 

Sheriff Srranp. I still have to stand on that. I have to stay with 
the Navy. 

The Cuatrman. | have two boys in the Navy, so I understand how 
you feel. 

Sheriff, we are deeply grateful to you for coming here this morn- 
ing and helping us to build a record from which we may be able to 
help all our fellow citizens throughout the country. 

Sheriff Srranp. Thank you, sir. We are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Boro. I have some material showing the breakdown of the 
county of San Diego, arrested juveniles, which I would like to have 
entered into the record. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, these exhibits will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibits Nos, 3a, b, ce,” and 
are as follows:) 
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Exuisit No. 3b 


Report of the border detail for the period Dec. 11, 1958, through Apr. 80, 1954 


Juveniles crossing border after advised of curfew--__--..--------_---. 113 


Juvenile turnbacks: 
Local 


Ages of juveniles: 





Turn- Cross- 
back ing 


Be a carctdinshbahas caboose Sicilia dceaiahs caine ides eaten a antastbnsiaraiteametiemeatiaematiced ied,” quan 1 
ee i tiocissccnebetniacninencdanintslindichetealiosigg neg: diluapintahiniivcpesrncincltadatresanhcaapepiii 1 
BD I ao nceitten tiie ecinecpihiteltinietiiyhbittnstatattanianibninaitlnaitanmmnnhtpitn + 1 
Iai careeala cdi eancatiediaindiae nadeanibinlaaeruiniiagmn usinn eiiginisnebia eens ip eitasinenapanehinnegiiinee 29 3 
FR ic apcsiigatcntltpiapinaihcstlan illo: elannitatyesaiin eneitintipianneettiviiany a 77 4 
Be i siitocncrciaesniches-dieteneapiehestamnctagteciiompaiadsiotn Sipicebeinlonhadsiinpeigdablendibarhdied 338 29 
A a ciccake aiid arise aes aaieiraci ede ain seen citations inhiciipanatadiiabed 62 68 
Persons over 18 years turned back with juveniles___._.......-..._______ 399 
Persons investigated and allowed to proceed_----~---_-_-----_---__-_-. 119 
I ic te Sian ipinlgciaomaeliehniemnmnciceeindebnbamdb oiaicsisnsasligis dp nesisnnassdoneliiieilacciamlont 920 
a a cn sh alps lapn acne ateanaearentenaep 29 
Adult arrests... sega desde negara incase civis capstan peta 46 
I tase eines mnsinioieieiasianide ial de a aa 30 
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Mr. Boro. Also : a copy of ordinance 1360. 

The Cuamman. That has already been ordered inthe record. That 
is the one to which the sheriff refers as the only one of its kind in 
America. 

Mr. Bork , Yes, sir. 

Mr. James Don Keller. 

The Cuarrman. Do you swear that the testimony you are about 
to give before this subcommittee of the Judici: iry C ommittee of the 
United States Senate will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Ketuer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES DON KELLER, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, SAN 
DIEGO COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Boro. Would you state your name and your position and your 
address for on record 

Mr. Keizer. James Don Keller, district attorney. I reside at 1433 
Puterbauth Street, San Diego. 

Mr. Boro. For how many years have you been district attorney of 
San Diego County ¢ 

Mr. Kenier. A little over seven and a half. 

Mr. Boro. Primarily, juveniles don’t come to the attention of the 
district attorney's office, or do they, in this area 4 

Mr. Ketter. No; primarily not. 

The CHarrMan. You mean in the first instance ? 

Mr. Bono. Yes, sir. 

Do you handle the prosecution of juveniles in the courts ? 

Mr. Ketier. No. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have a representative of your office in juvenile 
court during any of the trials of a juvenile ¢ 

Mr. Keuurr. Very seldom. We are not called into the case as a 
rule. ' 

Mr. Boso. You don’t have a special assistant that works with the 
juvenile court ¢ 

Mr. Ketuer. No. 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Keller, we have been going into the narcotics prob- 
lem in this area, particularly as it relates to the border. In your 
oflice and in your prosecution, has the problem of narcotics arisen ? 

Mr. Kevier. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. What would you say was the extent of the narcotics 
problem in this particular area ? 

Mr. Kevier. I am not sure that I ay stand how to answer your 
question when you say the extent of I believe, on a comparative 
basis as far as the rest of the St: ani are concerned, I know that we 
have experienced the same increase in the narcotic traffic in San Diego 
that has been prevalent throughout the State of California and in the 
United States in recent years. 

For the past several years up to—well, through 1952, our prosecu- 
tions were just doubling each year over the previous year. I believe 


that the large population areas throughout the United States were 
experiencing a rate of increase similar to that. 
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Mr. Bono. In your prosecutions for narcotics violations, what 1s 
the prosecution usually for? Is it for possession, under the influence, 
trafiicking in narcotics ¢ 

Mr. Keiier. Possession in a large number. 

Mr. Boro. Did any traffickers in narcotics come your attention in 
your office during the past year‘ 

Mr. Ketter. Yes. We have prosecuted for sale. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any figures as to the number of prosecutions 
for narcotic violations within the past year ¢ 

Mr. Keiier. 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Keiier. Not exact figures, but approximately 200, 

Mr. Boso. Would you have the figures for this year, for 1953 up to 
late, or the approximate figure ¢ 

Mr. Keizer. Up to September there have been about 86, I believe. 

Mr. Bono. Minors are handled through your office, 18 to 214% 

Mr. Ketier. That is correct. 

Mr. Bono. How many minors would you say of that 86 were in- 
volved in these particular circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Kexiuer. I would say the 18- to 25-year age group would con- 
stitute the largest age group in narcotic violations that we prosecute. 

Mr. Bopo. Do you think that the border situation in San Ysidro 
contributes anything to the narcotics sitwation ¢ 

Mr. Ketrer. Yes; almost exclusively. 

Mr. Boro. As a result of your prosecutions where is the usual place 
of obtaining narcotics or marihuana or the so-called dangerous drugs ¢ 

Mr. Kewurr. I believe in practically every instance they originate 
across the border, in the border communities. 

Mr. Boro. Would you say there was a very widespread use of hero- 
In among these 200 that you prosecute, or whether most of them are 
marihuana ¢ 

Mr. Ketier. Most of them are marihuana. 

Mr. Bono. Would you have a percentage breakdown ¢ 

Mr. Kerrier. I believe it would run as high as 75 percent. 

Mr. Bono. Seventy-five percent marihuana and 25 percent heroin? 

Mr. Keiuer. Heroin and other drugs. 

Mr. Boro. What disposition is made with an addict if he is con- 
victed for being under the influence, or for having heroin in his 
possession ? 

Mr. Ketier. Dispositions, sir, are different in the two instances. 
In addict cases there can be probation, up to 5 years, given and with a 
mandatory county jail sentence of 90 days for addicts. 

For possession that, at the present time, provides for a maximum 
term of 1 year in the county jail or up to 10 years in State prison. 

Mr. Boro. You don’t prosecute under mandatory sentences for 
possession or selling such as the Boggs Act on autos? 

Mr. Keuuer. No. 

Mr. Bono. Are there any treatment facilities to your knowledge in 
the State of California for treatment of narcotic addiction ? 

Mr. Keuer. Yes. 
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Mr. Bono. Do your courts here ever use the Federal Narcotics Hos- 
pital as a place of detention ? 

Mr. Ketuer. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. Are there any other conditions in San Diego that might 
have come to your attention, Mr. Keller, that would point to a cause 
of juvenile delinquency within this particular area? 

Mr. Keuxer. I believe that the general problem of juvenile delin- 
quency is not confined, or the causes therefor are not unique to San 
Diego or confined to this area. 

I believe it is a national problem, as well as the local problem and 
the factors which I believe are many are just as common to delinquency 
in New York or Washington as they are in San Diego. 

Mr. Boro. I was interested to note you have been interested in 
securing additional Federal narcotic agents in the San Diego area. 

Mr. Kewier. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Boro. Now, I am trying to point that narcotics not only come 
in San Diego County, but that this problem extends up to Los Angeles. 

To your own knowledge, do you think there is a need for stricter 
enforcement of the movement of drugs across the border at San 
Ysidro? 

Mr. Keizer. Yes; I do. I feel there is need for stricter enforce- 
ment of narcotics traffic in practically every phase or area, that is, 
local, State, and national, and international. 

I don’t know that this is the answer you want to your question, but 
I think if you would go to the source it would be an international 
problem. 

Overproduction to a substantial extent is the basis for heroin, the 
opium, and then, of course heroin and marihuana are illegal drugs 
themselves so far as the United States is concerned. 

I believe they will find that very little is produced, even marihuana, 
within this country. 

Mr. Boro. We were interested to learn, Mr. Keller, in El Paso, that 
the first 2 months of this fiscal year, July and August, the seizures of 
narcotic drugs and marihuana were larger in volume than for any 
similar 2-month period in any previous year. It was estimated that 
the Customs Bureau there had picked up enough screened marihuana 
to make 9 million marihuana cigarettes and that only the surface had 
been touched, that were coming through the border. 

It was also estimated that coming across the border from Mexico 
there were some 5,000 pounds of heroin destined for cities such as New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis. 

I wonder if a similar condition might be existing in this particular 
area without our knowledge, on either the Federal, State, or local 
level. 

Mr. Ketirr. Not the increase in the number of apprehensions, but 
the fact that there is a tremendous traffic in coming across, 

Mr. Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Ketter. Yes, I believe so. I believe that at least 30 percent 
of the narcotics coming in this country across whatever border, are 
coming across the border from Mexico. 

Mr. Boro. And also of great concern to us, particularly among the 
young people, is the high incidence of the use of barbiturates and 
ephedrine and benzedrine, which are secured, as I understand it, with- 
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out prescription, with the easiest availability from the Mexican cities 
on the border. 

Have you had any instance of peddlers peddling this particular 
type of dangerous drug that you have prosecuted under the State law 
of California ¢ 

Mr. Kewier. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you find that the courts or the general public recog- 
nized the seriousness of the problem involved in these barbiturate 
drugs? 

Mr. Kxuxer. Probably not to the extent that they, I believe, now 
recognize the seriousness of our narcotics problem. 

Mr. Bono. Is it a difficult thing to obtain conviction for a man guilty 
of either giving a prescription or selling loosely dangerous drugs or 
peddling them on the streets? 

Mr. Ketier. No, I think the people—I speak for our community 
and again we are not unique—are now sufficiently aware of the seri- 
ousness of the problem, the tragedy of narcotics, and the dangerous- 
drug problem, that the juries are taking the matter exceedingly seri- 
ously and I feel are doing an excellent job in conviction. 

Mr. Bozo. It was brought to our attention in one other city that one 
of the doctors was prescribing benzedrine tablets, prescribed to a 14- 
year-old girl—some 1,700 benzedrine tablets for use in the interest of 
her reducing. She was immediately taking and selling it to school 
friends. 

I was wondering if anything, any particular instance such as that 
originated in this area. ‘This was not a San Diego case. 

Mr. Keer. No instance, certainly, to the extent that you mentioned. 

There have been instances where prescriptions have been granted 
illegally in violation of our law, of course, and it is entirely possible 
and probable that the drugs thereby obtained were resold. 

I know of no instance to the extent of the instance that you recite. 

Mr. Boro. As district attorney, would you say that the law concern- 
ing the sale of so-called dangerous drugs in California was an ade- 
quate law ? 

Mr. Ketier. We have made very definite progress in the past few 
years, again only because of public awareness in tightening our laws 
straight down the line. 

I believe the next session of the State legislature will see further 
proposals submitted. There is to be a hearing by the State interim 
committee on the 15th and 16th of October, and at that time new 
legislation will be discussed and probably there will be proposed bills 
drafted. 

I think that our laws could be tightened, particularly the law rel: _ 
ing to the sale of narcotics to minors. We have improved as I sa 
the past year, but I think that one law could be strengthened. 

Mr. Boro. As district attorney, would you think that the subject of 
the so-called dangerous drugs should come more stringently under the 
Federal legislativ: e acts as a matter of control there or should it be left 
with the State ? 

Mr. Ketirr. I believe that the Federal law should be examined 
carefully to determine whether or not they should be strengthened 
because while it is true, as you mentioned, that a good many of those 
drugs are coming across the border, still, they are coming into Cali- 
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fornia from other States that don’t have as stringent requirements 
as the State of California does, and, therefore, any transactions involv- 
ing a State line should be a Federal matter, I assume. 

The Cyamman. From that statement, Mr. Keller, I take it that 
you feel that the Federal Government has a great responsibility for 
the patroling of the international border? 

Mr. Keiier. Yes; | do. 

The Cuarman. Than it is now assuming, of course ¢ 

Mr. Keiier. Yes. I realize it is a tremendous job. I never over- 
looked that, but since 1951 when I worked with the 1951 county grand 
jury that made an investigation of the condition in Tia Juana—and 
I believe it was the first factual report made to the people—shortly 
thereafter I was working with Senator Kefauver’s committee and 
later Senator O’Conor, and I made a very strong recommendation 
to those committees that the border be closed to unescorted juveniles 
seeking recreation and diversion in border communities. 

The Kefauver committee, or O’Conor committee, at that time, did 
file the report. 

I also appealed to the State Department, Customs, and Immigration 
Departments in Washington. I went to Washington concerning the 
matter, and the Kefauver committee report was filed with the State 
Department, and the last time [ inquired concerning it, which was 
approximately a year and a half ago, that report was still in the files 
of the State Department. Nothing had been activated concerning it 
at all. 

That was not my report. That was the Kefauver committee report. 

I do believe that in that regard, as has been said here, that if the 
border situation isa Federal problem, I know that the Federal Govern- 
ment could count upon the fullest cooperation of the local authorities 
and every aspect of it 

The Cuarrman. I am sure of that. We have had utmost coopera- 
tion since we have been in California. 

Mr. Kevier. Consideration again should be given to the closing of 
the Mexican border. I think it is one of the greatest potentials for 
the development of delinquency traits that we have in this community, 
certainly, being a border community. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Keller, recently Senator Hendrickson and the sub- 
committee have introduced a bill to put deserting fathers under the 
Federal Fugitive From Justice Act. 

Do you have any problem here in San Diego through your office, 
or prosecuting under the uniform State law concerning deserting 
fathers ? 

Mr. Keitier. What do you mean by any problem? We have a great 
many of those complaints. 

The fact of the matter is the category of prosecution for failure 
to provide for minor children is the category in which we issue more 
criminal complaints than any other category during the years. 

Mr. Bono. How many men in your office might be assigned prac- 
tically exclusively to that particular job? 

Mr. Ketter. At the moment there are 2 investigators and 3 members 
of the clerical staff, and right as of today 1 attorney. There will be 
another attorney, I believe, as of Monday, but it is a constantly grow- 
ing factor in our prosecution efforts and we have now set up a 
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separate department for it and it includes the Reciprocal Act and 
Uniform Failure To Provide Act. 

It is on a constantly expanding basis. I believe that any assist- 
ance that the Federal Government can give in reducing the cost of 
investigation and apprehension and return to the prosecuting state or 
asy lum st: ite, would, of course, be helpful. 

By that I cert: uinly don’t want to imply that the local community 
should just hand it over to the Federal Government. I don’t believe 
that isright. I think it is largely a local problem. 

The CuarrmMan. This subcommittee feels that way, too. We want 
every community where we go to try to help with their local prob- 
lems, we want them to understand that we are only trying to furnish 
the leadership at the national level and to inspire activity at the 
local level. 

Mr. Keiser. Yes, 

The statement was made a short time ago about the Federal assist- 
ance to schools. I believe that the matter of our schools is a local 
problem, a State problem. We have tremendous influx, of course, 
of new students and we have on the ballot for November a hundred 
million dollar bond issue which is actually imperative of passage in 
the State of California, but I believe it is a matter that we of Cali- 
fornia should carry and not put our schools under Federal jurisdiction 
and obligations on receipt of Federal funds. That is my idea. 

The CuarrmMan. You would not even favor additional help for con- 
struction from the Federal Government / 

Mr. Ketier. [ think it is a State and local problem. 

The CHamman. Entirely ? 

Mr. Ketter. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. There are many who agree with you. 

Mr. Boro. On this particularly deserting father and nonsupport 
case, have you found that as soon as you can inaugurate the prose- 
cution and secure support for the children back in another State, 
that he might leave here and go to another county and go to another 
State before you can collect any support of him, or prosecute him 
under the nonsupport act ¢ 

Mr. Ketter. Yes. Some of them lead us quite a merry chase before 
we cate h up with them and bring them back. 

The CuarrmMan. Do many of them go over the border, the interna- 
tional border? 

Mr. Ketier. No; I would say not many. You are talking about 
that one category, failure to provide? 

The CuarrmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Keller, you said that you have no jurisdiction, your office has 
no jurisdiction over juveniles, as such, until they have reached the age 
of 18; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ketuer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Then the juvenile court has exclusive jurisdiction 
in California over the young folks? 

Mr. Ketxier. That is pr actically true. There could be cases which 
the juvenile court would remand to the adult court for prosecution, 
and we would then enter into that prosecution. 

The CyarrmaNn. In other words, they waive the jurisdiction by 
formal waiver ? 
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Mr. Keuirr. Yes; if they believe the juvenile is not amenable to 
juvenile court procedures he could be prosecuted in the adult court. 

So to that extent it is not exclusive, but practically all the cases 
are handled through the juvenile court of persons under the age of 18. 

The Cyarrman. Is that true of the more serious cases, murder, 
larceny, things of that sort? 

Mr. Ketuer. Yes. I don’t believe it depends so much necessarily 
on the type of crime i se, as it does on the individual. I believe 
that the juvenile court and I think rightfully so, takes into consid- 
eration the personality they are de: aling with rather than necessarily 
the type of crime that he committed. 

Of course, the type of crime committed is indicative of the type of 
personality you are dealing with, but I think the theory is to deal with 
the individual child, the young minor, juvenile. 

The Cuamman. That has been the policy in California many years, 
has it not ? 

Mr. Ketter. I would so interpret it, yes. 

The Cuatrman. Legislative and judicial policy both ? 

Mr. Ketuer. Yes. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Keller, on behalf of the subcommittee, I want 
to thank you for taking your valuable time to appear before us this 
morning. I hope we did not cause you to miss any of the sessions of 
the State bar association over in Coronado. 

Mr. Keuier. No, sir. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Cecil E. Pirtle. 

The Cuarrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give before this subcommittee of the Judiciary C ‘committee 
of the United States Sen: ite, will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so he Ip you God? 


Mr. Pirtte. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CECIL E. PIRTLE, STATE NARCOTICS AGENT, SAN 
DIEGO AND IMPERIAL COUNTIES, CALIF. 


Mr. Boro. Will you state your full name and address and occupa- 
tion, for the record ? 

Mr. Pirtix. Cecil E. Pirtle, State narcotics agent assigned to the 
San Diego and Imperial County area. 

I reside at 4540 Park Boulevard, San Diego. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Pirtle, how long have you been assigned to the San 
Diego and Imperial County area ? 

Mr. Pirrie. Since the 12th of January 1954. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you state for the subcommittee your opinion as 
to the narcotics situation as viewed from the State viewpoint along 
the Mexican border? 

Mr. Pirttzr. The State viewpoint is that the primary problem in 
this area is the flow of narcotic traffic through San Diego to northern 
points. We feel that the local problem is not such that a great 
amount of illicit narcotics is finding its way in the local market. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you find that narcotics are available to any extent 
locally ? 

Mr. Pirtie. Yes, I would say to a certain degree. 
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Mr. Boso. In the Imperial Valley sector that would be coming 
fiom Mexicali to El Centro, are they prevalent in that particular 
area ¢ 

Mr. Pietie. I cover that area, but I have not worked the Imperial 
Valley extensively. I have been called over by the local department 
from time to time to assist them. 

Mr. Boro. You are the only man in the office here locally ? 

Mr. Pirtie. That is correct. 

Mr. Bozo. You work with the local city police and Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau and the sheriff’s narcotics squad ? 

Mr. Pirriz. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. You report to Sacramento? 

Mr. Prrtte. I work under the Los Angeles office. 

The Cuarrman. You report to Los Angeles? 

Mr. Prrtie. That is correct. 

Mr. Boro. Have you found, Mr. Pirtle, cooperation in fighting the 
narcotic traffic going north into California, a spirit of cooperation 
among the Mexican officials? 

Mr. Piette. I have never worked with the Mexican officials at all, 
Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boro. Your work, then, would not take you any way into the 
Mexican situation ¢ 

Mr. Prrrie. I have no jurisdiction in Mexico. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you know what the local ordinance laws on a State 
basis are for violation of the narcotic drug traffic act? 

Mr. Piette. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. What is the sentence for engaging in selling narcotics in 
the State of California? 

Mr. Piette. A felony, sentenced to the State penitentiary. 

Mr. Boso. Have you found that other law-enforcement agencies 
have found, particularly in the field of narcotics, that in the case of 
an arrest you might make, by the time he is prosecuted and sentenced 
he is back out on the street in a relatively short time, or do they give 
long sentences in the State of California ¢ 

Mr. Pirrtz. The sentences have been picking up, I believe, through- 
out the State in recent years, more so than they were 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Bono. Under the law, is it against the law to be under the 
influence of narcotics in the State of California? 

Mr. Pirtie. There is a State section, section 1172. However, that 
section has not worked out in this area, for the simple fact that the 
defense will raise the issue that the illegal injection of narcotics was 
performed in Mexico, which would be outside the jurisdiction of the 
local courts. 

To combat that the county of San Diego has a county ordinance 
which the city of San Diego followed shortly covering being under 
the influence of narcotics. 

Mr. Boro. In your opinion, is there any large-scale movement of 
narcotic drugs across the Mexican border in C: lifornia ! 

Mr. Prrriz. Yes; definite ly. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you say that it was a controlled operation or that 
it is an operation of just 1 person here and 1 person there? 

Mr. Pirie. I believe it is an operation of people in Los Angeles 
or San Francisco, making a business transaction with the peddler 
in Mexico and the traffic through this county to the northern points. 
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Mr. Boro. Would you have any information or estimate as to the 
extent of what that traffic might be ? 

Mr. Prerie. I could not give an estimate. I don’t know the extent 
of the traffic. 

The Crarrman. Could you tell the subcommittee to what degree 
this condition contributes to juvenile delinquency in California ‘and 
particularly in the San Diego area ? 

Mr. Piette. I believe it contributes greatly to juvenile delinquency. 
The proximity of the border, juveniles crossing the border and making 
small purchases in Tia Juana, would naturally affect this area and 
other points in California. 

The Cuarrman. Does a lot of this narcotic trade flow from these 
so-called clubs over in Tia Juana? 

Mr. Pirrie. That is correct. Nightclubs, taxicab drivers, pushers 
on the street. 

Mr. Boro. Has your de ‘partment, or your office, made any arrest of 
juveniles within the San Diego C ounty area in the past vear, say? 

Mr. Prrrie. Yes; four juveniles were arrested, under 18 years of 
age. All four cases involved marihuana. 

Mr. Boro. Has it come to your attention since you have been here 
since January—and I just heard this last night—of any American 
juveniles or minors going to the Mexican side, getting their heroin 
there, and being found dead from an overdose of narcotics? 

Mr. Pirrte. I can’t recall the specific instance, Mr. Bobo. I could 
not pinpoint it for you. 

Mr. Bozo. I just wondered. I heard that. 

Would you say that the movement of marihuana was a very exten- 
sive factor in this particular area? 

Mr. Pirrie. I wouldn’t say so; no. I think the No. 1 traffic is in 
heroin. 

Mr. Boro. In your opinion as it affects juveniles and minors under 
21 years of age, would they begin using heroin right off, or do you 
think it isa progressive stage. 

Mr. Pirtie. I believe it would be in a eit se stage where juve- 
niles would start with a Saturday night party, or Friday night party, 
or “beer bust,” a few cans of beer, progressive to the point where 
perhaps one individual would introduce a marijuana cigarette to the 
party and it would continue from there. 

The Cuarrman. Did you use the term “beer bust ?” 

Mr. Pirtie. “Beer bust”; a party. 

The Cuarrman, What is that? 

Mr. Prerie. Say several juveniles will get together, maybe one juve- 
nile will have a car. They will float around town until the “y can pur- 
chase some beer or have somebody purchase beer for them, perh: ips go 
out in the outlying county areas and park on some side road and pro- 
ceed todr ink the beet 

The CHarRMAN. T had never heard the term before. I wanted to 
be sure I heard correctly. 

Mr. Boro. Considering the extent of movement of drugs back and 
forth across the border into California, do you think there is adequate 
enforcement personnel controlling the international movement of 
1arcotics in this particular area ? 

Mr. Pirtie. Personally, I do not. 
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Mr. Boso. You and the Federal Narcotics Bureau agent here are 
the only two that are interested primarily in the narcotics traffic, not 
as concerns San Diego County, but as concerns California, the other 
47 States in the Union. 

Mr. Pirtte. That is correct. 

Mr. Bozo. Outside of the customs agency service, which is inter- 
ested primarily in smuggling ¢ 

Mr. Pirtie. Yes. 

Mr. Boso. Is it your opinion that this traflic could be decreased to 
any extent if more personnel, more funds, were available to combat 
this traffic ? 

Mr. Prretie. I think it could be decreased. 

However, I feel that the major problem is in Mexico. I feel that 
the only way you will ever actually stem the flow or decrease it to any 
oreat extent is in cooperation with the Mexican Government on an 
international level. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that is an area in which the Federal 
Congress can act through the Department of State? 

Mr. Prrrie. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Boro. Does any of your information indicate that heroin might 
be grown to any large extent in Mexico ¢ 

Mr. Prerie. | have heard that there are large fields of opium poppies 
in Mexico. 

Mr. Boro, The Customs Bureau in FE] Paso gave us quite lengthy 
testimony that there were around Monterrey, Mexico City, and in the 
lower part of Lower California. It is quite a traffic down there. 

We had heard testimony previously that all of that was practically 
dried up now, and we understood that the Federal Government of 
Mexico was exerting every effort and we were interested, too, to know 
approximately how much heroin is still coming across the border. 

| might have asked this before: Is there any evidence that there is 
a State-controlled syndicate, as we will call it, operating in the nar- 
cotic traffic in the State of California ? 

Mr. Pirtir. There are people perhaps in the Los Angeles area and 
northern points in the State engaged in narcotic traffic. They might 
make trips to Mexico once a month or every 2 weeks, and perhaps take 
back several ounces, which would then find its way in the illicit 
market in Los Angeles or the San Francisco area. 

Mr. Boro. I have heard the report, Mr. Pirtle, that in some of the 
houses of prostitution in the Tia Juana area, and especially among the 
young group of people that frequent those places, that narcotics are 
handed out free for the first 1 or 2 times until they get them hooked. 

Have you heard anything along that line? 

Mr. Pirtix. No; I haven't, sir. 

Mr. Boso, I think that is all the questions I have. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I was wondering whether you felt, Mr. Pirtle, 
that the drug traffic here in California is increasing in size, has in- 
creased in size during the past 2, 3, 4, or 5 years? 

Mr. Prerie. I think there is more publicity concerning the drug 
traffic. Personally I feel that perhaps it has increased, but I don’t 
think it has increased to the extent that the } uublicity has increased. 
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Mr. CLenpeNneNn. And to the extent that you feel that there might 
have been some increase, I wonder whether or not you have any 
thoughts on what you might attribute that increase to. 

Mr. Prerie. I couldn't s: ay. That is a hard question to answer. 

Mr. CLeNDENEN. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Boso. I have one other question. 

The Cuarman. Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Boro. Has is come to your attention in any instance in San 
Diego of the white Chinese Communist heroin appearing in this par- 
ticular area? 

Mr. Piette. I have seen 1 or 2 bindles of white heroin which would 
indicate that it was not from Mexico. 

Mr. Boso. Was there any chemical analysis made of it as to the 
strength or purity of it? 

Mr. Pirrie. Analysis was conducted by the laboratories in San 
Diego. I don’t recall the analysis at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Was there any identifying marks on the packages? 

Mr. Prirrie. No; there was not, Senator. 

The CuarrMaAn. You just saw the raw heroin? 

Mr. Pirrie. Raw; yes. 

Mr. Boro. To your knowledge is there any movement of heroin 
from ships coming into port in this particular area? 

Mr. Pirrie. We have had no such information. 

Mr. Boro. I think that is all. 

The Crarmman. If there was a flow of narcotics of any kind 
through the port, would you not know about it? Would you not hear 
about it? 

Mr. Pirrix. I would hear about it; yes. 

The CuatrmMan. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Pirtle, I want to thank you for coming here this morning and 
taking your time and making a contribution to the work which is 
ahead for us, 

Mr. Prrrie. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Polite. 

The Cnarrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give before this subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Pourre. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GIRARD C. POLITE, CUSTOMS AGENT, UNITED 
STATES CUSTOMS AGENCY SERVICE, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


The Cramman. Will you please state your full name and address? 

Mr. Potrre. Girard C. Polite, 4137 Marian Street, La Mesa; cus- 
toms agent assigned in San Diego. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Polite, your organization is the customs agency 
service, which is the enforcement branch of the Customs Depart- 
ment; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pouire. Yes, sir; we are the enforcement and the investigative 
unit of customs. 

Mr. Boro. How many agents do you have assigned to your area? 

Mr. Porire. We have 7; 3 in San Diego, 4 in San Ysidro. 

Mr. Bozo. They are all investigative types of agents? 
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Mr. Porire. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. What type of investigations! Is it all types of 
smuggling ? 

Mr. Po.ire. Our duties are quite varied. They range from inves- 
tigating customs matters, personnel, smuggling; that is the preven- 
tion of smuggling, or the investigation of cases after a smuggler has 
been apprehe snded. 

Mr. Bono. What percentage of smuggling cases would you say 
involve the smuggling of narcotic drugs and marihuana into the 
United States ? 

Mr. Porrre. During the fiscal year 1954 we had made 175 arrests 
for smuggling, all types of smuggling. 

Of those, 130 were for smuggling of narcotics. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have the figures as to the amount of narcotic 
drugs that were seized at the border? 

Mr. Porrre. Yes, sir. We seized a total of 1 pound 13 ounces of 
heroin; 65 pounds 10 ounces and 355 grains of marihuana; 201 

cigarettes, marihuana cigarettes. 

Mr. Boro. This partic ular marihuana, was it bulk marihuana, or 
screened marihuana ? 

Mr. Porire. Most of the marihuana we seize in this area is what 
we call bulk marihuana. It consists of stems and seeds. It has not 
been screened. 

Mr. Bono. This seizure you are speaking of here, they are not 
seizures made by the customs inspection men, but made by your 
agents ? 

Mr. Porrrr. This is the total! of all seizures made in this area by 
customs inspectors at the port, or by other seizures, arrests at places 
away from port. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you have any estimate as to the percentage of 
the amount of smuggle sd narcotics that that seizure would represent ? 

Mr. Poxrrr. I did not quite understand the question. 

Mr. Boro. Would you say that the seizures which you had there 
were 5 or 10, or 50 percent of the narcotics movement across the 
border, or would you have any information on that ? 

Mr. Pourre. That, Mr. Bobo, would be very hard to say. If our 
enforcement is 10 percent effective, I would say we were doing a pretty 
fair job. 

I would say it might be 20 percent, or 25 percent, representative of 
the amount that is passing through. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, approximately 75 percent is getting 
through ? 

Mr. Pourre. You could say that, sir. We have an enormous border 
here and some difficult terrain. ‘There are other places I would like 
to point out to the committee where smugglers can take advantage 
of crossing other than through this port down here where it is ade- 
quately policed. 

I mean it is well policed. 

Mr. Boro. Would you say that air transportation was used in 
bringing it in, as well as ocean transportation is used in bringing 
it in? 

Mr. Poutre. We have had information that air is being used. As 
to the ocean, or ships, we have very few ships that arrive here from 
foreign, that is directly from foreign ports. Our ships that do arrive 
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here have been at other ports of entry where they have regular search 
crews and they have been searched and ordinarily in those instances, 
maybe once or twice before they will arrive at this port. 

We do not have a searching crew at this port. 

Mr. Boro. Is there any control at all over the fishing vessels that 
leave this port going into Mexican waters? 

Mr. Pourre. No, sir; we have no control over them; that is, if they 
are clearing for Me il an waters they make the proper clearance, but 
they depart - we have no further supervision over them. 

Mr. Boro. On their return, is there any inspection or control exer- 
cised 2 

Mr. Pourre. If they make a legal entry and return, there is super- 
vision; that is, they are inspected by an inspector. 

However, we do know of instances that ships do proceed to Mexic: 
waters and return and do not make their proper entry. 

The Cuarrman. It oe | be virtually impossible to police that kind 
of situation, would it not! 

Mr. Potrrr. It oe s make it a very difficult situation to adequately 
police without—we do have the help of the Coast Guard and with 
advance iiecteadbals we can do so. Without advance information, 
why, it is practically an impossible job. 

Mr. Boro. The customs service, I notice, has a $500 reward for 
the furnishing of information leading to the arrest of heroin smug- 
glers. Have you found that law to be effective / 

Mr. Pourre. No, sir. 

I will point out that we have not seized a kilo of heroin in the last 
year. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find many people trying to take advantage ot 
the so-called $500 reward ? 

Mr. Porrre. No, sir; we have not had any volunteers as yet. 

Mr. Boro. As your own personal opinion and observation, do you 
think a man would tip you off to 2 kilos or 1 kilo of heroin for $5002 

Mr. Poutrr. Not for $500 when a kilo of heroin would run $5,000. 
That is at a wholesale price. 

Mr. Boro. It would -” risky business being an informer on narcotics ? 

Mr. Potrrr. Yes, si 

Mr. Boro. Could i offer any suggestions, Mr. Polite, as to 
strenethen ng Federal legislation additional eee or addi- 
tional agents—that might help in policing this border situation ? 

Mr. Porrre. Frankly, Mr. Bobo, in my personal opinion, we do 
not have the situation here that is at other places. I don’t wish to 
point the finger at any other place other than to point out that we are 
down here in Lower California. It is not readily accessible to the 
interior of Mexico and we have no information that poppies have been 
growing or there are any laboratories making or manufacturing 
heroin here in this area. 

It must all be transported into the Lower California area. That 
we have it here, there is no doubt in the world. You can go over 
there and buy it, but not in the quantities that we believe are syndicated 
operations. 

By that I mean where we seize ounces they will seize pounds in other 
places. 

It is not, I don’t believe, the lack of our enforcement here; it is just 
that we don’t have the source of supplies. 
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Mr. Boso. Some years ago I think the customs service had a border 
patrol. 

Mr. Poxrre. That is no longer in effect. 

Mr. Boro. As far as the shipment of narcotics into this country by 
air, would the border patrol service be effective in that? 

Mr. Pourrr. It would; if we had an air patrol, it might be somewhat 
effective. 

The Cuarmman. You are referring, Mr. Polite, to their own border 
patrol independent of the regular border patrol ? 

Mr. Bozo. Independent of the Immigration Service. 

Mr. Poxrre. If we did have it I believe it would be somewhate effec- 
tive, if we had an air patrol, that is regularly assigned planes with 

regularly assigned pilots whose classification would be pilot and not 
as a border-patrol officer piloting a pl: ine. 

Mr. Boro. Have any instances of Chinese heroin coming up through 
the Mexican border been observed by any of your agents? 

Mr. Po.rre. We have had few seizures of so-called white Chinese 
heroin or foreign heroin, 

They are not very plentiful. 

Mr. Borso. The bulk of it would be the so-called Mexican type. 

Mr. Potrre. Most of all that we have is the so-called Mexican heroin 
which is rather easily distinguished from European heroin. 

Mr. Bozo. It was estimated in Los Angeles, I think, Mr. Polite, that 
well over half of the narcotic heroin seized there and used by addicts 
is of Mexican origin. 

Would this come in through this particular area, or could it come in 
the E] Paso- Yuma area ¢ 

Mr. Potitr. That it could come through this area is quite possible. 

However, we have had information and we have transmitted infor- 
mation to the Texas area, the Arizona area, that we have received 
information that a car is proceeding from Los Angeles or is proceed- 
ing from San Francisco to some ef those ports over in that area. 

That it could come through here, it is possible; yes, sir, it could come 
into Tia Juana by air from Mexico City. 

Mr. Bozo. Would there be more smuggling through Mexicali or 
Talaxico ? 

Mr. Pourre. They have made a greater number of seizures in the 
Talaxico-Mexicali area than we have here; that is larger quantities. 

Mr. Boro. In that particular area over there it would be rather easy 
to fly in and fly out of? 

Mr. Poxrrr. That is the capital, that is the first port for arrival of 
planes coming from the interior of Mexico. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you have any estimate as to the extent of the 
narcotic traffic within the United States? 

Mr. Potrre. Within the United States? 

Mr. Boso. Yes. 

Mr. Pours. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Boso. I believe that is all the questions. 

The:-Cuamman. Mr. Polite, you said there were 130 cases of smug- 
gling narcotics out of 175 cases of overall smuggling, covering all types 
of smuggling. 

Mr. Potrre. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Were these 130 cases smuggling in large quantities 
or small quantities? 
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Mr. Porrre. No, sir; they were comparatively small quantities with 
the exce ption of sever: al marihuana seizures which ran 3 to 5 pounds. 

Most of them, the heroin seizures, the greatest amount was one that 
was 3 ounces. That was in one quantity. 

The CuHarrman. The operations in these cases were conducted by 
individuals or a ring? 

Mr. Porrre. We have no knowledge of any real syndicate as we term 
it, a syndicate operation, there are 3 or 4 persons that may get together 
for the purpose of buying and selling, as we call it, pushing heroin, 
but no great syndicated ring as we would think of a syndicate. 

The CHarrmMan. Aside from providing you with additional man- 
power, is there anything else that the Congress of the United States 
can do for you to help you meet this problem ? 

Mr. Potrre. Well, that is a difficult question to answer. As far as 
the Congress is concerned, they are endeavoring to make adequate laws 
to meet. the situation. By that I mean by incorporating the mari- 
huana tax account and making it a narcotic in some instances. 

That was one - our problems not so long ago. We seized American 
marihuana, if it was anything away from the port, why, we had to 
prove it had es smuggled. 

We still have that same situation, but not to the same degree because 
American marihuana has been defined as a narcotic. 

[ think that would be an upper level answer required from our 
Washington bureau as to what they should like to request from 
Congress. 

The CHarrman. You are here on the ground, you see the operation 
face to face daily. We are perfectly willing to take your word for it 
as an answer to the question. 

Mr. Porrre. Yes, sir: I fully realize that I am here on the ground. 
I am only in one small portion of this United States, however, where 
the enforcement problem may vary greatly from this particular bor- 
der area to the Canadian border area, for instance, 

The Carman. You work long hours on this problem here in this 
area. Do you need additional help? 

Mr. Porrre. May I put it this way, Senator: That to adequately 
police this area it would take an Army. We have most difficult ter- 
rain; we can put extra men or more help here at the border ports, but 
you can put 20 men along this border from here to Tecate, for instance, 
and there would be 20 people going through the border in between 
those 20 men, probably. 

So T don’t believe that manpower is a great solution. 

I also might call your attention, if you will bear with me, one of 
the points that have put the finger, as we term it, in this area, in my 
opinion, was that during the war years when ships were under greater 
surveillance, when there were strict security provisions at hs wrbors and 
ships did not make scheduled runs to the Mediterranean or the 
European ports or to the Far East, the narcotic situation became rather 
tense for their source of supply and they did turn to Mexico. 

However, right now I believe they are turning back from Mexico, it 
would appear from my observations. There is not the demand for 
the Mexican narcotics that there was before and that is somewhat 
governed by the price at which they offer. 
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I have seen opium go down from $200 a can to $75 or $80 a can, not 
that I want to say that the source is stopping, but I don’t believe the 
demand is as great. 

Mr. Boso. Has there been a corresponding decrease in the price of 
marihuana ¢ 

Mr. Poxire. No, marihuana is a different situation. Marihuana is 
a different produce of Mexico. You can get it in other places, but 
it is easy to get it in Mexico, it would seem to make a different problem 
as to marihuana itself. 

But marihuana is bulky and its detection is more easy to be detected. 

Mr. Bozo. I have come up with a thought here that would indicate 
from what you say that the supply is drying up in Mexico. 

Therefore, the rumors which we hear about Chinese Communist 
heroin coming into the west coast, particularly, certainly might be 
true. 

Mr. Poxrre. I am quite certain that it is true; that is, as far as 
European and Chinese heroin is concerned. 

That is from my own observation. 

I used to work out of Seattle and I know from all my sources of 
information that the sources of supply are much more plentiful, the 
type of narcotics is much more refined and, therefore, more desirable 
and for a lesser price. 

Mr. Boro, It could be that it might be easier to get in, also ? 

Mr. Pourre. That could be, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Well, the sheriff testified as to the Immigration Service 
putting 50 additional men to police the border that practically dried 
up the wetback problem. 

Putting 20 men on the border as policemen would have a deterrent 
effect ¢ 

Mr. Porrre. It would have without a doubt a great deal of deterrent. 
However, I might point out that it would not solve the problem. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Polite, we are very grateful to you for com- 
ing here this morning and the information will be of great help to the 
committee as it sits down to sift the testimony and write its report. 

Mr. Pourrr. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. The hour is now 12: 40 

[ think the subcommittee might well stand in recess until 1:4 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 

1:40 p. m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 1:40 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. 

The CHatrmMan. The hearing will come to order. 

Counsel, will you call the first witness for the afternoon ? 

Mr. Boro, Mr. Charles Van Natter. 

The Cuarrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give before this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
clary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so held you God ? 

Mr. VAn Narrer. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF CHARLES HALL VAN NATTER, NARCOTICS AGENT, 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Bozo. Will you please give your name, address, and official 
capacity, to the reporter, for the benefit of the record ? 

Mr. Van Narrer. My name is Charles Hall Van Natter. I am the 
narcotic agent employed by the United States Treasury Department. 
I am assigned to San Diego, Calif. 

I reside in the city of San Diego. 

The Cuarrman. What can you tell this subcommittee that will help 
us, help you, help the Nation to solve this narcotics problem insofar as 
the young people of our country and particularly in this area, the young 
people of California, are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Van Natrer. You mean with regard to addiction ? 

The Cuarrman. With regard to the use of narcotics in any manner 
or form. 

Mr. Van Natter. The long-term institutionalization of addicts, plus 
postcustodial care over an extended period of time, would greatly alle- 
viate the problem of addiction. 

Mr. Bozo. What are the specific areas in this field that need correc- 
tion / 

Mr. Van Narrer. I really don’t feel that I am qualified to answer a 
question of that magnitude because, as you know, I am an enforcement 
agent assigned to one office and do a particular job and I really am 
not in a position to make any general statements other than that I 
did make. 

The CHarrman. You can tell us some of the problems that you have 
seen with your own eyes, can you not ? 

Mr. Van Narrer. Well, I can tell you the number of arrests we 
have made, and the amount of narcotics seized, and a little bit about 
the problem as I see it right here in San Diego. 

The CuatrmMan. I wish you would. 

Mr. Van Narrer. We have arrested 4 narcotic violators and 6 
marihuana violators during the last calendar year. 

In addition to this, in conjunction with other enforcement 
agencies—— 

The CHarrman. Were these individuals or were they rings, nar- 
cotic rings ¢ 

Mr. Van Nartrer. They are individuals. 

In addition to this, in conjunction with other enforcement agencies, 
local, State, and Federal, we have arrested 10 narcotic violators 
and 11 marihuana violators. 

Mr. Boro. Are these the so-called big operators ? 

Mr. Van Narrer. I would like to say that to my knowledge there 
are no big operators in San Diego. } 

Mr. Boro. I was asking that question primarily because I think 
the Bureau of Narcotics policy has been to leave the small violators 
to local officials and go after the big violators. 

Mr. Van Narrer. I have not encountered any major violators in 
San Diego so far as trafficking is concerned here. 

The addicts can secure heroin or other narcotics of greater potency, 
shall we say, at a price which is cheaper than would allow a man to 
set up business in San Diego and sell them. 
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Mr. Bono. These four arrests you made in heroin, were they addicts, 
pushers, peddlers, or what were they ? 

Mr. Van Nartrer. Those four arrests we made were for possession 
f narcotics. We didn’t make any purchase from them ourselves. 

Mr. Bono. Would it be a bindle or capsule of it; was it 2 or 3 ounces 
rr 1 ounce? 

Mr. Van Narrer. One of them was approximately 1 ounce. The 
remainder of those were small cases. 

Mr. Boro. In the 6 marihuana cases did they have large quantities 
of bulk marihuana or was it just 2 or 3 marihuana cigarettes? 

Mr. Van Narrer. It was small quantities, larger r amounts than 
cigarettes, generally speaking. 

Mr. Bono. Do you feel they were for personal use or for sale? 

Mr. Van Narrer. J could not definitely—on some of the cases we 
made purchases. On the others I could not definitely say they were 
for sale, because we didn’t—it was information stating to the effect 
that they were in possession of this, so we arrested them. 

The Cuairman. Did any of these cases involve juveniles, young 
people under the age of 18 or up to the age of 21? 

Mr. Van Narrer. Of the total arrests made by us here in San 
Diego and those arrests made in conjunction with the other enforce- 
ment agenc les, approximately 5—in fact, 5 of them arrested for nar- 
otic violations were under the age of 21. 

Ten of those who were arrested for marihuana violations were under 
the age of 21. 

Only 2 were under the age of 16 or 17. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Van Natter, to whom do you report directly ? 

Mr. Van Narrer. I report directly to the district supervisor of this 
district at San Francisco, Calif. 

The Cuarrman. How many agents do you have here in California? 
Do you call them inspectors? 

Mr. Van Narrer. We call them narcotic agents. 

[ can’t tell you exactly how many we have this date, but I think it 
is around 24 or 25. 

The Cuarrman. The State people are in addition to the ones you 
are ak to? 

Mr. Van Natrer. Yes. We have 25 Federal agents in the State of 
California. I don’t know exactly how many State agents they have, 
but there are quite a few 

Mr. Boso. Sy this particular office you are the only agent? 

Mr. Van Natrer. Yes, I am. We enjoy the excellent cooperation 
of the State bureau of narcotic enforcement, the county’s sheriff’s 
department of San Diego, and Imperial County. 

The police departments throughout the two counties, the investi- 

gative arms of the military government, such as 47 CID and the 
marines and the office of Naval Intelligenc e in the Navy, we enjoy 
the cooperation of the Customs Bureau and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and other Government agencies who come in contact 
with narcotic violators. 

Mr. Boso. Do you have any clerical or stenographic help assigned 
to your office? 

Mr. Van Nartrer. No, I do not. 
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Mr. Boro. You are required to make all your own reports and do 
all the paperwork in addition to the investigative work? 

Mr. Van Narrer. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any idea as to the number of hours a week 
you might work ¢ 

Mr. Van Narrer. I can’t give you the exact number of hours a 
week, but I would suppose that I could safely say I average approxi- 
mately 50 hours a month overtime. 

Mr. Boso. What is your opinion of the extent of narcotics flowing 
across the Mexican border into California, Mr. Van Natter? 

Mr. Van Narrer. I have actually no idea. The customs agency 
service, which investigates the actual smuggling of narcotics, I really 
couldn't give you any estimate of the extent of it. 

The Cuairman. You are all alone down here, are you ¢ 

Mr. Van Narrer. I can’t really say I am all alone, because we 
often have occasion to bring in other agents. I have never been 
refused a request for additional help any time I needed it. 

We have had as many as 4 or 5 here at one time. 

The Cuamman. Your jurisdiction covers the two counties? 

Mr. Van Narrer. San Diego and Imperial Counties. 

The Cuarrman. What is the population of those two counties; do 
you know? 

Mr. Van Narrer. I don’t know exactly, but I would say it is in 
excess of 640,000 people in the 2 counties. 

The CuarrMan. What is the mileage of the international border of 
the two counties ? 

Mr. Van Narrer. You mean the total distance? 

The CuatrmMan. The total distance from the sea east. 

Mr. Van Narrer. I think it is almost 199 miles to Yuma. 

Now, I think Imperial County extends to the border of Arizona 
at Yuma. 

The Cuarrman. How many stations are there along the border ? 

Mr. Van Narrer. You mean ports of entry ? 

The Cuarmman. Ports of entry, yes. 

Mr. Van Narrer. There are three that I know of. I don’t know 
whether San Luis can be considered—I think it is considered in Ari- 
zona. There are three. We have Mexicali, Tecate, and San Ysidro. 

The Cuatrman. Do you get any help from the border patrol? 

Mr. Van Narrer. We get help and information whenever we en- 
counter the domestic traffic of narcotic drugs. 

We have had occasion to work for the border patrol. In fact, we 
have worked with almost every investigative agency in these two 
counties. They have been wholeheartedly cooperative and have not 
failed to call us when they needed our help, and they have made it 
plain we can call them at any time. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you ever made any personal investigation of 
the so-called night clubs in Tia Juana? 

Mr. Van Narrer. I am not empowered to make any investigations 
in Mexico. 

Of course, for a number of reasons, it is against regulations. 

The CuHarrMan. We do have security agents over there, do we not? 

Mr. Van Narrer. I honestly don’t know. The Federal narcotics 
at—— 
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The CuHatrmMan. You never get any of your information from our 
security agencies of government? 

Mr. Van Narrer. That information would undoubtedly be sent 
through channels to me, not directly. 

The Cuarrman. It would not come directly to you ¢ 

Mr. Van Narrer. And then any information received with regard 
to smuggling, of course, would be received by the customs agency 
service. 

The Cuairman. It would go into headquarters and you get an order 
or request to go out and investigate the fact; is that the way you 
operate ¢ 

Mr. Van Natrer. Yes. We investigate in a number of manners. 
We develop our own information in cases and we receive information 
from various enforcing agencies, including our own Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, in other areas of the United States and conduct these investi 
gations and complete them. 

The Cuarrman. Before you go out in the field and undertake your 
function in the field, do you receive special training ¢ 

Mr. Van Narrer. I have received training with the Bureau of 
Narcotics. That was in 1952, at Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Cuatrman. They have special courses they put you through; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Van Narrer. Yes; you could call them special courses. 

The CuHarrman. Counsel ? 

Mr. Bono. The Bureau of Narcotics does not maintain a school such 
as the FBI; that is, it is more or less a training school? 

Mr. Van Narrer. I have not gone to a school such as the FBI 
school. However, I understand that they have a very extensive school 
in the East. 

The one I went to in Los Angeles was quite good, but I couldn’t 
say just how extensive the one was in the East that I heard about. 

Mr. Boso. I think your qualifications do include that you are a 
college graduate and have had considerable experience. 

Mr. Van Narrer. I ama college graduate, yes. 

Mr. Bozo. What would you say as your opinion as an agent, your 
personal opinion, as to the extent of the narcotics traffic not only in 
San Diego County, but moving into the northern part of California ? 

Mr. Van Narrer. Now, there is another question that I couldn’t 
answer because of the fact that I really have no idea 

We have had occasion to encounter in transit shipments of narcotics 
here, but they, of course, were meant for areas or cities outside of 
San Diego. 

Mr. Bono. From your information there is no such thing in the 
United States operating, which we have heard so much of, as the 
Maffia organization, operating out of Los Angeles or Chicago and so 
forth ¢ 

Mr. Van Narrer. I personally have not heard any reference to that. 

Mr. Bono. Do you think as far as minors are concerned and the 
number that have been apprehended by you, both in heroin and mari- 
huana, that legislation designed to close the border to minors would 
help alleviate your problem of enforcement in any way ? 

In other words, do these minors secure the heroin and marihuana 

1 Tia Juana and come back over here with it ¢ 
You have arrested 10 for marihuana and 4 or 5 for heroin. 
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Mr. Van Narrer. In some instances our investigations have dis- 


closed that the heroin was available there and could be purchased. 


Mr. Bono. I think we could almost say, Mr. Van Natter, you could 
purchase any time you want to over there marihuana as well as heroin. 

That is all the questions I have. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

I don’t think I have any questions. 

I want to thank you for coming here today and helping the sub- 
committee as much as you could. 

Mr. Van Narrer. Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Boro, Gene Fuson. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Fuson, you do not mind being sworn before 
this subcommittee, do you ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Fuson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GENE H. FUSON, NEWSPAPER REPORTER, SAN 
DIEGO UNION, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Boro. Will you state your name and occupation, address, for 
the benefit of the record ? 

Mr. Fuson. My name is Gene H. Fuson. I am a reporter for the 
San Diego Union, a newspaper, and I reside at 838 Balboa Court. 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Fuson, I believe in the period of your experience as 
a newspaper reporter that you have done a series of articles concerning 
the narcotic traflic, both in San Diego and Tia Juana; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fuson. I did. 

Mr. Boro. Would you care to give the subcommittee some of the 
experiences you might have had in a investigations ¢ 

Mr. Fuson. This investigation referred to began in December 1951 
and carried through to F ebruar y and early March of 1952. We began 
this investigation with the Coronado police department, started a 
narcotic investigation and rounded up some 18 juveniles, all of whom 
were involved with narcotics and marihuana, Caikataniiies. 

I was covering the beat there at that time and I was assigned to 
run down their sources and find out where they got it. 

[ worked in cooperation with the police department there. Chief 
Jordon and two of the patrolmen gave me such information as they 
had. 

I made numerous trips to Tia Juana and ran down these scurces. 

The Cuarrman. Do you speak Spanish? 

Mr. Fuson. I speak fair Spanish, not fluently by any means. I 
studied Spanish for 6 or 7 semesters in college. I attended school at 
the University of Mexico in Mexico City for one summer and I can 
get by. 

We found that particularly on weekends—this was in the wintertime 
when school was in session—particularly on weekends, Friday nights 
and Saturday nights we found teen-agers from the age of 11 to 21 
going across the | order and coming back at will. 
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We found a number of instances where these teen-agers were very 
obviously either hipped up or bleary eyed from smoking marihuana. 

I spent about 2 months running down these sources. I found these 
sources to be, at that time, the El Castillo, which was a brothel, night 
club, on the south side of Tia Juana. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to hear one of those places given its 
right name. 

Mr. Fuson. It was a sort of old place built like a motel. They 
employed about 50 prostitutes I estimated at that time. 

At precisely 3 o’clock Saturday morning, the prostitutes would all 
go outside and a band of Negro musicians would come in and they 
would hold a jam session that was known far and wide. Kids coming 
from Whittier, Los Angeles, Santa Monica, Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
Riverside, Orange County, El Centro, all over Southern California. 

I attended several of these. 

I purchased narcotics on the spot. I watched other people pur- 
chase narcotics on the spot. I recognized a number of people as young 
folks from up here and I wrote this series of articles about that. 

Another place we managed to do pretty well was the El Serape, next 
to the bull ring. It was also a night club enclosed by a wall. They 
would go in this brothel and you could purchase anything you wanted. 

My most recent information is that both of these places have been 
closed, after we wrote this series of articles about the jam session. 

The Mexican police suddenly discovered it was there and raided it. 

I have marked in one of these articles somewhere where I was in one 
of these sessions, where there were 200 teen-agers there, and a few 
older folk. 

But the place was full. It was jammed to the windows. The 
Mexican police were standing in there watching. They say they don’t 
know anything about this, but they did. 

Mr. Boro. Did you ever have any contacts with heroin ? 

Mr. Fuson. I made arrangements to buy it. I never picked it up. 
| bought a couple of samples of marihuana and watched numerous 
buys made. 

On one occasion a Negro woman in front of El Castillo dropped 
her purse. She was with a Negro man. I was standing in front of 
the place with a friend. She came around an alley and he spun 
around and knocked her purse out of her hand and she literally 
screamed, “Man, you dropped the damn morphine,” and she had about, 
I would say, 100 white morphine tablets in a box there and a bundle 
of reefers about as big around as a grapefruit. 

On another occasion I went down an alley right behind a park. 
This was on the specific instruction of one of these kids, a very nice 
kid from La Jolla, a teen-ager, about 17. He came from a very 
good family. He had been getting heroin down there quite regularly. 

It. just happened that he befriended this policeman and the police- 
man got him started back on the right track and he gave us all the 
information he had. He told me right where to go and how to get it. 

did what he said. We got right to the spot. The man, as I 
remember, was referred to as El Gallo, which means the rooster in 
Spanish. 

You drive down this alley, blink your lights and stop and they 
would come out and peddle it. The alley was very dark, just a 
bumpy dirt road on the river bottom. 
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Park there for approximately 10 minutes; didn’t see a soul; pretty 
soon they come drifting out. I bought some reefers from a Mexican 
boy that was probably not over 14. He peddled marihuana and his 
father peddled the heroin. His father was El Gallo. 

The Cuaimrman. Is that the residential area over there? 

Mr. Fuson. It is a shack area down on the river bottom in back 
of the park. 

If you go through the port of entry going south—— 

The CuHarrman. Is that were we were the other night, Counsel ? 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuson. I pointed it out very clearly; in fact, I drove in there 
with Mr. Bobo to show him the place. 

The CHarrman. Let the record show it was last night, not the 
other night. 

Mr. Fuson. El Galio refused to sell me any heroin for one reason 
and that is he never had done business with me before. We talked 
about it, but he was so far gone with a hypo himself it didn’t make 
sense. 

I bought reefers there and I bought them out toward the mouth of 
that same alley. ‘That whole district in there is just infested with 
it. 

Another time I checked all the night clubs I could find just trying 
to see how many contacts I could make. I made one with a taxi driver 
in front of the Oscar Savannah Club. 

I made one in the El Marimba. 

Most of these contacts take place in the restroom. They have a 
man attendant back there who sells filthy books and contraceptives 
and all sorts of things like that, and he always peddles a little junk 
on the side. 

Their chief market is young sailor trade. Every time a sailor 
goes in they know he is not a cop, so they can hit him up for any- 
thing and sometimes make it. 

I met one in the Mona Lisa, in the restroom, men’s room. I met 
one in, I believe it was the California Bar, and at the Waikiki, and 
at a place I believe it was called El] Carmen. I found that numerous 
taxi drivers sell it to you direct or take you to a place where you 
could buy it. 

In one instance in which I made connections with a taxi driver in 
front of the Oscar Savannah Club he told me to wait in the bar and 
have a beer and he would come back and pick me up after he got it. 
He drove away and came back; I got in a cab, drove with him. He 
got a little suspicious. I told him, “No, I am George, don’t worry 
about it.” 

He reached in the front seat and got the bundle. He had the 
bundle in the seat and handed it over the back to me and off I went. 

However, I did not make any big purchase. I did tease for a big 
purchase and I had no trouble at all. They were not the least dis- 
mayed when I told them I wanted to buy enough heroin for a hundred 
bindles. 

Mr. Bozo. A bundle being one shot ? 

Mr. Fuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Were you ever openly solicited by any of these people 
in the restrooms, or by the cabdrivers for the sale? 
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Mr. Fuson. That is where I made my contacts, in the restroom. 
When you walk in the men’s room, they ask, “Do you want to buy 
ome dirty books, or buy this?” 

You tell them no. “I want something else. What do you have?” 

Pretty soon they give you the pitch. “You want to buy some 
reefers?” 

They call it by a different name down there, usually secar, which 
jeans dry in Spanish. 

Mr. Bono. Did you bring any back across the border ? 

Mr. Fuson. Yes; I turned it over to the customs collector and he 
gave me receipts for it. 

Mr. Bopo. I think also in a series of articles you have shown how 
easily anything can be carried across the border between Mexico and 
the United States. 

Mr. Fuson. I have made numerous surreptitious entries. I was 
working on another series that grew out of that narcotic series in 

ssociating with the smugglers. I paid a man $40 and he helped 
muggle me into the country as a Communist agent. 

For all he knew, I told him I was and he didn’t know any different. 
[ made that trip with the smugglers twice. I found that they also 
come in through El Centro. 

Then there were a great number of smuggling cases going on. I 
think in the year that I was working on these particular 2 series we 
discussed here, the wetback series and the narcotic series, as I remem- 
ber, there were about 800 smugglers arrested, bringing aliens in the 
country. 

Mr. Boro. None of this involved alien juveniles? 

Mr. Fuson. Yes; many of them were. There is no age regulation 
on it, just anybody goes. 

Mr. Bozo. Have you had any opportunity since your series of arti- 
cles to visit Tia Juana at night, particularly ? 

Mr. Fuson. Yes; on the night of August 28 

Mr. Boso. I know you and I have been down there a couple of times 
together. 

Mr. Fuson. That was the first time recently. I have been down 
there a couple of times recently. 

Since I wrote these articles I am none too welcome down there. 

The CHatrman. There is a local newspaperman down there who 
is none too welcome, too, is he ? 

Do you know anything about him ? 

Mr. Fuson. No; I don’t. We have some sources of information 
down there. We have several sources. We had one very good one 
in Tia Juana to whom I introduced Mr. Bobo, and I asked him if 
he would help us. He said he would. 

We asked him for some confidential information on who were some 
of the biggest operators down there actually smuggling and he gave 
us a list of names and the type of operation and the racket they ran 
and how they worked it. 

I gave that list to Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boro. I would like to remark for the record that we have that 
list and that particular information is to be inserted in the record. 

The Cuarrman. It will be inserted in the record and made a part 
thereof. 
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(The information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4,” and is 
on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Fuson. On that first night that Mr. Bobo and I went to Tia 
Juana, we checked all the nightclubs to see what we could find in the 
way of young folks. As I remember, we estimated about 200, it was 
Saturday night and this was between midnight and about 6: 30 in the 
morning that we left. We hit just one nightclub after another. 

We found all of the clubs down there had young people in them 
drinking beer, and prostitutes working most of the ‘pl: Aces. 

The CHatrrman. What percentage of these young people were Amer- 
icans ¢ 

Mr. Fuson. We only counted Americans as far as we could figure. 

The Cuarrman. Could you tell roughly ¢ 

Mr. Fuson. Yes; we could distinguish the American boys from the 
Mexican boys. The Mexican boys don’t frequent those places too 
much, and they don’t have an awful lot of money to put into beer. 
Money is a little harder to come by down there. 

We estimated about 200, as near as I can remember, and we wanted 
to find out, too, what the prostitution situation was. 

In walking 2 blocks we were accosted by panderers 17 times, in 
walking 2 blocks on the main street. 

Mr. Boro. They were accosting us, Mr. Ferguson, but they were also 
accosting younger people? 

Mr. Fuson. Yes; almost everybody that goes by. About every 
cabdriver is making a good share of his living that way. 

First they asked us if we wanted women, Chinese, French, 
“Nigger.” 

Mr. Bozo. That is their expression for the term? 

Mr. Fuson. That is their expression. 

Wetoldthem no. They asked us if we wanted to see a Lesbian show. 
We asked them what price they charged. They told us $10, from a 
dollar and a half to $10. 

In looking over the town to find what we could about the narcotic 
situation, our source, whom I don’t care to reveal, took us to at least 15 
places where, I don’t remember the names, but they call them nurses, 
or near doctors. They will administer a hypodermic shot for any- 
where from a buck to a five. 

Mr. Bono, Are you referring to an injection specialist ¢ 

Mr. Fuson. Yes. He took us down to a river bottom where they 
were one right after the other, a sign about a foot square on the front 
door. These are apparently some sort of nurses or practical nurses 
or something, and they administer the narcotic. 

Mr. Bozo. Have you had any information, Mr. Fuson, as to the 

various houses of prostitution preying particularly not only on the 
young servicemen but civilians giving out free bundles of heroin? 

Mr. Fuson. Yes; we get our ‘information from the confidential 
source. He said he had sent a man of his, or a friend—I gathered 
from the way he spoke of him it was the man who worked for him, 
although I am not sure—but he said he sent an investigator to look 
into the situation and he said that at kilometer 8 outside of town 
where they had established the new red- light district of Tia Juana, 
they call it the Zeona Tolerancia. He told us that this investigator 
of bis had found definitely that the prostitutes working in this par- 
ticular section where they have erected a number of new brothels, are 
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urged to distribute narcotics to their young customers to get them 
started on them. 

He told us also that these women pay $25 for a license to begin 
pel ration and they pay $8 a day to continue operating. 

This money goes to officials, according to his information. 

The Cuamman. For the use of the Government or for the use of the 
individual official ? 

Mr. Fuson. It goes to officials who are keeping an eye on the place 
for the Government, he told us, and in the report he included the name 
of the man who is supposedly the Government’s representative there. 

The CHatrmMan. You are referring now to the Federal Government, 
r Mexican State government ? 

Mr. Fuson. The State government. 

His careful estimate is that there are 3,000 prostitutes operating 

1 Tia Juana now. He told us that there are at least 8 abortion rings. 

Do you remember that figure? Does that hit you about right ? 

Mr. Bozo. That is right. 

Mr. Fuson. I am pretty sure that is what he told us. We questioned 
him about an organization that deals in stolen goods. We had had 
other information up here from very good sources; in fact, there were 
some sworn statements on it, about an organization down there that 
operates taking stolen goods on a credit basis for narcotics. ‘That is, 
the thief will deliver his goods to this organization. 

As I remember, there was a man by the name of Chico involved in 
it, or something like that. 

They deliver their goods to this man and they are credited on the 
books with so much credit in narcotics and come back and get their 
shot anytime they want it, they continue to deliver this—— 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Fuson, in your own opinion, and from the observa- 
tions you have made over an extended period of time, extending at least 
3 years, would you think that legislation designed to closing the border 
between here and Mexico to those under the age of 21, or ‘those under 
the age of 18, would help alleviate some what the problem as far as 
narcotics and juvenile delinquency are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Fuson. I think it might help in this area. The only effect on 
closing the border that I could see would be as a means of blackjack- 
ing the Mexican Government into doing something about this narcotics 
situation. 

Now, I have here, I just pulled a very small section of our news- 
paper files out, on some of the narcotics cases, These are just a few 
of the narcotics cases that have been made here. 

Here is one. 1952: “Alien Mexican woman charged with smuggling 
heroin, 5 ounces.” 

1953: “Truck containing $45,000 worth of marihuana, largest haul 
ever made in Tia Juana, traced to Los Angeles.” 

1952: “Marihuana ring, 3 men held.” 

I just wanted to give you a picture of what some of the recent hauls 
involve. 

“Four suspects sent to Anthony Home.” 

1952: “Smuggling opium ring, Chinese man, 64 cans of opium, 
valued at $32,000.” 

1952: “Opium trap nets 4 Mexican aliens, $40,000 worth of opium 
seized.” 

These are all in this area. 
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The Cuamman. This has all been publicized before? 
Mr. Fuson. These are all filed newspaper stories that have been 
clipped out of the Union and the Evening Tribune. 


1953 : “Customs agents find $9,000 cac he of heroin in tube and es sing 
of spare tire.” 


That was an El Centro case. 

1953, January: “Thirteen arraigned on narcotics charges.” 

These are all young people. 

Mr. Bozo. That gives us some idea as to what the traffic was back 
in that particular period. 

Mr. Fuson. Yes. 

1953: “Nine arrested in dope peddling ring, including two Navy 
amateur boxers.” 

1953 : “Boxers use of narcotics investigated in Los Angeles.” 

This is drawing a picture of some of that flow from Tia Juana to 
Los Angeles. 

In this hearing today I have found some of the officials were not 
quite as eager to talk for the record as they are confidentially. I think 
Mr. Bobo mentioned to me that he had found that before, too. 

The CHatrMan. You are referring now to our American officials ? 

Mr. Fuson. Yes, they are somewhat reluctant to make any accusa- 
tions in public. Often I have found them very worried about what 
the Mexican Government is going to think. 

The CuatrrmMan. On that point, Mr. Fuson, there was testimony here 
this morning that there should not be any "closing of the border to 


juveniles because it was an economical alliance between San Diego and 
Tia Juana 


Now, what have you to say about that? 

Mr. Fuson. I say this, Senator, and I know it to be true: If that 
gate were slammed tomorrow morning and somebody said they would 
open it when the narcotics business was stopped, you would not find a 
narcotics peddler within 400 miles of that border by Sunday morning. 

I don’t recommend that the gate be closed, but I recommend that 
somebody ask the Mexican Government to pay more than lip service 
to its narcotics laws. 

One of the pieces of information we got from our confidential source 
down there was that one of the most profits able rackets operating for 
a long time in Tia Juana was operated between a Federal narcotics 
agent and the chief of police. 

“Mr. Boro. I think you also have further reference to that in the 
newspaper you have in front of you. 

Mr. Fuson. Yes. In this case the chief of police and the Federal 
narcotics agent were working in league. The Federal narcotics agent 
would peddle or push an ounce or two of heroin and before the man 
got back to the border he would be arrested by the chief of police who 
would take back the heroin and all the rest of the money and kick him 
out of the country and tell him never to come back, and then start the 
circle all over again. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a law in California which prohibits 
a minor from going into a saloon unless in the company of an adult? 

Mr. Fuson. I believe so. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is the law in most States. 
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Mr. Fuson. As I understand, no minor can go into a place where 
they serve beer or any other alcoholic beverage unless accompanied 
by an adult. 

The CuairMan. It is my impression that you have such a law. 

Mr. Fuson. They also have a law in Mexico that no minors can 
enter the country. In fact, they said they were going to enforce it 
after we raised a big stink in the newspapers, but it was nothing more 
than lip service, if we want to be truthful about it. 

The CHarrman. If we have that law with regard to entering the 
saloon, why would not the same law work with respect to entry into 
Mexico? 

Mr. Fuson. I don’t know. It might. I am by far no expert on 
legislation, but I do feel that if something official, from clear up to 
the top in the United States, ever got to the Mexican Government 
t would become important enough that they would overpower the 
mordida. 

Everybody who has ever been in Mexico and around Mexico is 
familiar with the mordida, which is a particular thorn in our side 
close to the border in this way: 

Mexican policeme n don’t make very much money. These people 
have to live. They have families to support. The town has no 
industry. Very few of these towns along the border have any industry 
and they have to scratch out their dollar the best way they can. 

Consequently, they take the payoff. It is famous all through Mexico 
and every Mexican knows what it means. It is spelled m-o-r-d-i-d-a, 
and it means “the bite.” 

It is pretty well understood that there is a lot of it going on. 

Here is a story, published in ABC, Mexicali, September 10. In 
Spanish it accuses Jorge Paniaguadominguez, chief of police of Mexi- 

cali, of taking payoffs i in the drug traflic, a whole page about it. 

One of the men who is doing the ts alking here is one of the local 
jailbirds and a known narcotic ‘peddle r. 

Even in Mexico they have to have have something pretty good to 
publish that much, an accusation. 

Mr. Boro. That city is right across the border from El Centro? 

Mr. Fuson. That is Calexico’s sister city. 

I might add that Tia Juana, they tell me in the narcotics under- 
world, is known as the swing, the tr insshipme nt point. I never heard 
that term until I got it from some narcotics people. 

It is my firm belief that there are shipments coming through there, 
big ones, and people that are shipping big loads of narcotics worth a 
lot of money are not going to do it the foolish way and get caught. 

I have made a number of surreptitious entries. In fac t, one time I 
was bringing a simulated atom bomb with me. And to anyone who 
is willing to dedicate some thought in getting into this country, it is 
no problem at all, 

Correction is going to have to come from within Mexico because 
they can bypass "Tia Juana and go to Los Angeles where the bigger 
markets are. 

I believe some pressure should be exerted in a formal manner to 
the Government of Mexico to ask for something more than lip 
service. 
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I am thoroughly convinced that it is coming through there, not an 
aw oe lot stopping in San Diego now. 

I don’t know that there are too many teen-agers going down there 
now with the border blockaded the way it is, but Mr. Bobo saw it 
with his own eyes. 

We went into a brothel, two brandnew brothels established right 
out of the main street within half a block of each other. They are 
about 150 feet off the main street. They are both owned by two 
brothers named Sandez. 

I think if somebody would ever check back on the relationships, 
they would find that they are related in very high places in Baja 
California. 

Mr. Boso. We also found in those 2 places a number of young 
people 21 and under. 

Mr. Fuson. Yes; and that was about 4 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Boso. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Fuson. I am afraid my testimony must clash pretty well with 
some of the other testimony you have had. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to ask you one more question. 

As I walked up and down this street in Tia Juana last night, I no- 
ticed particularly most of the Jeople out on the street were relatively 
young people and that many of them were between 18 and 20, and 
then on occasion you would see 2 or 3 young boys who were less 
than 18. 

I was told that this was a very quiet night on the main street down 
there and that if I would go down there Friday night, or Saturday 
night, I would see quite a multitude. 

Mr. Fuson. School is in session. 

The Crarrman. Is it true when the multitudes are there out in 
full force that that same condition exists as to age? 

Mr. Fuson. I don’t know that it was as bad as it used to be. I 
have been down there many a night before that blockade went up, 
before all the stink was raised up here, I had been down there many 
a night and seen 12- and 13-year-old boys and girls, pretty well 
dressed. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know how they got down there? 

Mr. Fuson. They just drove across the border then. Now, with 
the roadblock up, they tell me the trick is to go down before 4 o’clock 
and stay until after 4. They just bracket the roadblock. 

Coming back the customs men, who don’t like it a bit, can do nothing 
about it. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Fuson, I believe you were with me when we were on 
the border at the customs check point. Coming back on Sunday 
morning between 4 and 6 o’clock we encountered quite a number of 
young girls in the company of many older boys coming back in auto- 
mobiles from Tia Juana. 

Mr. Fuson. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Boro. As I recall, numbers of them were drunk and in one 
instance, I believe we saw one young person pulled out of the car 
under the influence of narcotics and questioned by the customs agent. 

Mr. Fuson. That is correct. We were at the port of entry at that 
time. It is no problem at all. 

If there were a juvenile in the car and I were bent on getting into 
Tia Juana, with that person, it would be no problem at all for me to 
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stop 200 yards from the boder and let him get out and let him walk 
iround the gate because there is no fence on either side of it to 
peak of, just some old rags and wire. 

One morning before I started, just as I was finishing this nar 
oties series, I stood there with a counter and counted, | believe it 
vas 147 Mexicans coming through the fence, or around the gate in 

hour and 55 minutes. It is no problem at all to get across that 
border; there is nothing there. The fence is nothing more than a 
few old broken fence posts. 

It is no problem at all for a kid to walk around the gate and get 

the car inside the gate and go on his merry way. 

The Cuarmman. The Chair will take judicial notice of that fact 

Are there any questions ¢ 

We want to thank you for coming here today and supplying us 

th this information. 

Mr. Fuson. You are quite welcome. 

The Crarrman. It seems to the Chair to be very important 
nformation. 

Mr. Bono. Commander Doughty and Chief Warrant Officer Mac 
Donough. 

The CHarrman. Gentlemen, since you come as a team, I will swear 
you as a team. 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give before this 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciar y of the United States 
Senate will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 

» help you God ¢ 
Mr. Dovuenry. I do. 

Mr. MacDonoveu. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COMDR. GARLAND DOUGHTY, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, DIRECTOR OF DISCIPLINE AND SHORE PATROL OFFICER, 
AND C. W. 0. ROBERT MacDONOUGH, HOSPITAL CORPS, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, VD CONTROL OFFICER, 11TH NAVAL DISTRICT 


The CHarmman. Commander, will you state your full name? 

Mr. Dovenry. Lieutenant commander, United States Navy, patrol 
station D, in the staff of the commandant in the 11th Naval District. 
My duty is director of discipline and district shore patrol officer. 

Mr. MacDonoven. Chief warrant officer, Hospital Corps, Robert 
MacDonough. 

I live at 922 Wilber Street. I am on the staff of the commandant, 
lith District, as VD control officer. 

Mr. Bono. Commander Doughty, I think we will start with you 
first. We want to express to you our appreciation for the figures 
you have gathered there. 

Would you give us some idea, Commander Doughty, of the activity 
of the shore patrol on the border at San Ysidro? What checks are 
made on service personnel going back and forth ? 

Mr. Doveury. We attempt to take numbers of the people crossing 
the border in uniform. We are also cooperating with the sheriff's 
force in their blockade toward preventing the juvenile parties that 
consist of service personnel going into Tia Juana. 
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At the same time, we observe the people coming back from Tia 
Juana with a view to picking up personnel who are intoxicated or 
not in fit condition to be seen in public. 

We have no shore patrol that operates in Tia Juana, because, of 
course, it takes higher authority to send them down there. 

We do have a liaison man who spends most of his time in Tia Juana. 
He works with the civil authorities down there and also the Amer- 
ican consul, who is not only helping service personnel with their 
problems in Tia Juana but other civilians who may have service 
connections. 

But there is no shore patrol as such operating in Tia Juana. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have the estimate as to the number of service 
personnel crossing from San Ysidro in Tia Juana over a 24-hour 
period, or week period, or monthly period ¢ 

Mr. Dovueury. Mr. MacDonough has those figures. 

Mr. MacDonoucn. From September 1953 through July of 1954, 
there are 261,305 by count. That is in uniform. 

Mr. Boro. That was by actual count in uniform ? 

Mr. MacDonoveun. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. No count, of course, is made of those going across with- 
out uniform ¢ 

Mr. MacDonoueu. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. Is there any way in which you can estimate the number 
that go across based on when they all used to wear uniforms? 

Mr. Doverry. I think we calculated that it was about one-third as 
many go over in civilian clothes. 

Mr. Bozo. One-third in addition to this number ? 

Mr. Dovenrty. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Has the problem of narcotics among naval personnel 
connected with the Tia Juana area been of any pestieene problem 
to you as shore patrol and discipline-control officer 

Mr. Dovcirry. Narcotics have not been our biggest problem there. 
There have not been as many people involved. I think probably it 
is about as serious as any other. 

The CHarrmMan. You say it has not been your biggest problem, but 
it has been a problem ? 

Mr. Dovenry. Yes, sir; it has definitely been a problem because we 
know very well that there are narcotics down there in large quan- 
tities. We know it is being used in large quantities. 

We also know, too, that some of our people are using it down 
there. 

But we have no way of catching them unless it is done by the police 
force. Every once in a while we may notice people who appear to be 
under the influence of drugs, or narcotics, and then we haul them in, 
but we have no real examination facilities there and by the time we 
get them some place where they can be examined, you can make no 
definite diagnosis of it. 

In the past 12 months we have had 10 military arrests by the 
Mexican police officials of the military involved in narcotic deals. 

The CHarmman. Our military? 

Mr. Dovenry. Yes, sir. 

I say military, Navy and Marine Corps. The military popula- 
tion, of course, is largely the Navy or Marine Corps. 
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I believe there were 8 Navy and 2 Marine Corps personnel that 
were involved in the possession and use, or trying to buy marihuana, 
also 8 cases of marihuana and 2 of other drugs and barbiturates. 

Mr. Boso. Have you had any cases where they brought it back on 
nee side, and you picked them up on the base or ship, with marihuana 

r heroin ? 

Mr. Doventry. There have been only one or two cases that have come 
to my attention of personnel outside of these that have brought nar- 
cotics back from Tia Juana. There have been other arrests in the city 
of San Diego or a total in the past 12 months of 14 narcotic arrests 
among the military. 

Mr. Bopo. Is there any restriction, Commander, on the movement of 
military personnel across the border ¢ 

Mr. Doucury. None except recruit and hospital patients are barred 
from crossing the border. 

Of course, there are still lots of them that go across there, of course. 
They get by in civilian clothes and we have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Bono. There is no curfew such as “back by midnight”? If you 
are on a pass you are free to go to Tia Juana and those places ? 

Mr. Dovenry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you say that the conditions as they exist in Tia 
Juana contribute any to the character of delinquency among service 
personnel? I know that is a bad way to put it because most of your 
personnel would be 17 years of age or older. 

Mr. Doverry. I think that condition down there do contribute to 
our problem. There is no doubt lots of youngsters go down there who 
never before thought of using any narcotics and they get down there, 
it is available, and they are thrill seekers and perhaps they use it at one 
{ime and maybe never again. 

Then maybe they get on it and stay on it. 

We don’t have much of a narcotic problem, as such, in the Navy, 
because they usually can catch them. 

Mr. Boso. Do you have many instances of your personnel becoming 
involved in stolen automobiles across the border, or through the State 
of California? 

Mr. Douenty. Yes, we have a number; we have a number of stolen 
automobile cases. I couldn’t begin to tell you how many. We don’t 
tabulate our discipline problems with any sort of breakdown. 

We do have it in the Navy. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean you don’t tabulate them by categories? 

Mr. Dovenry. That i is right. 

Mr. Boro. The Navy personnel, I presume, would be one of the prime 
targets of the taxi drivers and other so-called vices down in Tia 
Juana ? 

Mr. Dovenry. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you think as a matter of personal opinion, and I 
want you to feel free to answer this any way you want to, realizing 
that you are in the Navy, that mayby certain restrictions could be 
imposed upon the border that would cut down some of the incidences 
of Navy personnel or young civilian children or youngsters getting 
into trouble by going to Tia ‘Juana ? 

Mr. Dovenrty. I think that some rigid control should be made of 
juveniles particularly going down there. I feel that they ought to 
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be kept out of there unless supervised by close relatives or at least 
a dependable person. 

Mr. Bopro. { would imagine that erow ae ally speaking the Navy 
has a pretty free payroll in this particular area. 

Mr. Doueuty. Yes, sir; we do. I couldn't say in dollars and cents, 
but I know that based on a survey that I made in March of this year, 
the military, that is, people in uniform, comprised about 25 percent 
of the total population of the San Diego area. 

As a matter of interest, too, civil arrests by the civil authorities in 
the past year, that is, up to the beginning of March when this survey 
was made, of the total arrests made by the San Diego police and the 
enforcement authorities in the San Diego area just about 25 percent of 
the total were military. 

Mr. Boro. Arrests by the authorities of military personnel amounted 
to 25 percent of the total ? 

Mr. Dovucury. They constituted 25 percent of the total population. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have other figures there? Would those be avail- 
able to us for insertion in the record at this time? 

Mr. Dovenry. I will be happy to provide copies. 

Incidentally, this sheet of paper here, I just got through fixing up 
for the commandant. 

The Cuarrman. What do these figures relate to? 

Mr. Doucury. Narcotics. 

The CHarrman. This document, entitled “Military Arrests for Nar- 
cotics,” will be marked for identification and incorporated in the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5,” and reads 
as follows:) 

ExHibiT No. 5 


MILITARY ARRESTS FOR NARCOTICS SEPTEMBER 1953 TurovucH 20 SepremMBeR 1954 


By San Diego Police Department: 27 arrests involving use, possession, trans- 
porting, peddling, etc., or suspicion of use, possession, etc.; 2 convictions for 
peddling ; 12 convictions for using. Of the 14 convictions, 9 were over 21 years 
and 5 were under 21 years of age. 

By Tiajuana Police Department: 10 arrests involving use, possession, pro- 
curing, attempt to procure, etc., or suspicion of use, possession, ete. 

In addition to the above, the commandant, 11th Naval District, has during 
the past 12 months brought to trial by general court-martial a total of 7 military 
personnel on various narcotics charges. 

During the period September 1953 through August 1954 the San Diego Police 
Department arrested a total of 236 drunk minors. 

I hereby certify that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, the above 
information which has heen taken from the files of the commandant of the 
11th Naval District, San Diego Shore Patrol and the San Diego Police Depart- 
ment, is true and correct, and that the information presented as evidence under 
oath during the community hearing of the United States Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency at San Diego, Calif., on September 24, 1954, 
is contained in this document. 

L. G. Doucury, 
LODR, United States Navy. 


The CHatrmMan. Here is another document entitled “Tia Juana 
Narcotics Report, September 1953 to September 1954.” 

That, too, will be incorporated in the record, unless there is objec- 
tion. Let it be exhibit No. 6. 


(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6,” and reads 
as follows: ) 
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EXHIBIT No. 6 
Tia Juana narcotics report September 1953 to September 1954 ° 


im ber . 
Month rae) Charge Disposition 


Suspicion of driving under the D 

influence of narcotics (1 
y 1954 2 | Possession of marihuana (2 Deo 
ebruary 1954 2 Crying to buy marihuana (2 Released by 
tion unkno 
1954 $ | Suspicion of using narcotic $ Released 





(hese were the only 4 months from September 1953 to Septem be 154 that had nareotic 


hore patrol in San Ysidre 


Mr. Bozo. Mr. MacDonough, you are a venereal disease control 
ofticer for this particular area; is that correct ? 

Mr. MacDonoven. That is correct. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have statistics as to the incidence of exposure to 
venereal disease by personnel in the past year ? 

Mr. MacDonoveu. Yes, sir; as requested by yourself, I have pre 
pared it and a copy lies on your desk. 

In that year’s time 1,967 cases of venereal disease occurred in mili 
tary personnel in our district. The rate per thousand per annum was 
15.73, which is a little higher than the national continental average. 

Of that group, 41 percent occurred in Tia Juana and 54 percent in 
the United States, and that other fraction in foreign countries such as 
Japan. 

The CHarrMan. Will you state those figures again, please, sir? 

Mr. MacDonoven. There were 1,967 cases of infection, 41 percent 
of those occurred in Tia Juana, and 54 percent in the continental 
United States, and that other fraction of 5 percent was Japan, Panama, 
elsewhere. 

Of that number of cases in Tia Juana, 63 percent were in personnel 
under 21 years of age, or a total of 511 cases of minors. 

Comparing that with the United States rate of minor infections, 
55.2 percent of the cases contracted in the continental United States 
were under 21, keeping in mind, of course, that our population is, | 
don’t know what percentage, but mostly minors, single service per 
sonnel. 

The total percentage of minors who became infected in our district 
is 55.6 percent. 

As to exposure, I have no exact statistics on the amount of exposure 
because that is one that is hard to get, but from discussing the matter 
with the sailors on the streets of Tia Juana, judging the youngsters 
who stop at our aid station at the border for prophylactics, and 
gaging that with the number of prostitutes who make a living doing 
that in Tia Juana, I would say that with 261,305 crossing the border, 
that many were probably exposed. 
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Based on observations of my own from interviewing them, from 
having been a sailor 11 years and from knowing the b i ta of the 
group, that represents possibly the number of exposures to venereal 
disease. 

The fact that we received only 814 cases of venereal disease can be 
attributed to a number of reasons, not through any lack of their trying 
to—— 

The Cuatrrman. The document entitled “Data Pertaining to Inci- 
dence of Venereal Disease in Military Personnel of 11th Military 
District,” will be made a part of the record at this point in your test1- 
mony. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7,” and reads 
as follows:) 
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Mr. Boro. Does the Navy in cooperation with the Mexican Govern- 
ment or the Government on this side have any program designed to 
curb venereal disease in that particular area ? 

Mr. MacDonoven. The Navy does not. The Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau in 1948 established a prophylactic treatment regime in 
Tia Juana. It was operated jointly with the Mexican Territorial 
Government and the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, which was the 
Western Hemisphere branch of the World Health Organization. 

Since last Viatiiailany 31, the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau is no 
longer functioning in that program; it is now a Mexican Government 
program financed by the State of Baja California. 

They treat prophylactically anywhere from seven to fourteen 
hundred prostitues each week through the administration of 600,000 
units of penicillin given to them whether they are proven to be infected 
or not. 

I don’t know how much technical detail you want to go into. That 
tends to keep our infection rate probably within limits. 

Before this program was started in 1948, with a total population, 
military population in this district just slightly more than we are 
experiencing now, we used to experience between four and six hundred 

‘ases a month from Tia Juana where now we experience between 
6 and, say, 129 cases a month. 

We feel that that program has worked in direct proportion to the 
numbers of the prostitutes who have been brought into the program. 

If we could get 100 percent, maybe we would have 100 percent 
control. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any figures as to the total number of prosti- 
tutes that you know are operating in Tia Juana ? 

Mr. MacDonovuen. I don’t have them here. I have some informa- 
tion that I have in the files from 1948 until December 31 of last year 
in connection with this Tia Juana program. 

My office administered, or helped survey that program with the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau to determine its effectiveness. 

We do have the record which I am afraid could not be made avail- 
able without permission of the Pan-American Bureau. 

In general, over that period of time, that program has been drawing 
in from 500 to a thousand women a month and the doctors working 
in there estimate that a fourth of the women involved in the business, 
which seems to be a reasonable estimate—— 

Mr. Boro. I notice your figures as to the extent of exposure and so 
forth and that you had personal conversations with a number of 
sailors. 

Was it your experience that they ever went down in the company of 
civilian juveniles or civilian youths, or are they a pretty clanish outfit ? 

Mr. MacDonoveun. I have no statistics or figures on that. 

In my office, I, or a civilian employed by a public health service, 
interview every one of these men infected in this district to ascertain 
his consort. It is not an uncommon story that we hear that a young 
sailor has taken a young teen-ager to Tia Juana for a weekend, re- 
sulting in venereal infection. 

I wouldn't say it occurs very frequently, although it is frequent 
enough to be common. 
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Mr. Boso, Have you noticed in your particular line of work any in- 
crease or decrease in narcotic addiction among personnel in the Tia 
Juana area over the last year or two / 

Mr. MacDonovueu. I wouldn't say that I have personally noticed any 
because I don’t imagine I have seen many of the addicts in that we 
don’t see them after they are apprehended. 

I have not been aware by personal observation of any addiction on 
the part of our personnel that we have come in contact with. 

Of course, when we see them they are patients in a hospital or dis 
pensary. 

Mr. Bozo. With respect to the percentage of venereal infection in 
the continental United States, is the contact there usually the young 
“chippie,” so-called, the young girl out on a lark, or is there organ- 
ized prostitution, or is it adult prostitutes / 

Mr. MacDonovucn. That would depend on where the exposure took 
place. If it was California, the chances are it would be what we 

all a pickup, the clandestine boy-girl relationship. 

To my knowledge, there are only two areas in this State where we 
experience any infection due to the activities of prostitutes and they 
ire not in San Diego County. 

Mr. Boro. Is the prevelance of the so-called pickup very great in 
San Diego County ? 

Mr. MacDonoucnu. There are young women in San Diego County. 
\ny of them are subject to being picked up. These social re Jat ionships 
range anywhere from legitimate fiances toa girl picked up at a skating 

rink and that sort of thing. 

We don’t have, so far as I am aware, any particular numbers.. We 
ised to have in San Diego before the aggressive business of hustling 
them around started. 

Mr. Bono. From your qneernation you would say that San Diego 
is relatively clean of prostitution ? 

Mr. MacDonovuenu. Very clean. 

Mr. Bono. Unusual fora Navy city ? 

Mr. MacDonovau. I believe so. 

Mr. Boso. The fact that Tia Juana is an outlet over here, would 
you think as a personal observation that would have any bearing on it / 

Mr. MacDonovucu. No; I don’t think so. I don’t believe that if 
it were not in Tia Juana that we would not have it here. I think it 
is a matter of the effectiveness of police functions, perhaps the thor- 
oughness and honesty of the police department itself. 

I have had some reason to observe it. I think the San Diego vice 
squad is a very astute organization that does a reasonably good job 
of keeping it clean. 

Secondly, I think the disciplinary control board of the military 
would hold forth if it weren’t. 

Mr. Boro. I want to agree with you. It is a clean city as far as 
that is concerned, and as far as drinking by juveniles is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. That fact is obvious from our inv estigation. 

How long have you been on this base, Chief? 

Mr. MacDonouen. Two years in June, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where were you stationed before that? 
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Mr. MacDonoveu. I had 2 years in the Far East and prior to that 
I was in this area 2 years. I came here in 1948. 

The Cuarrman. You have never been on any of the bases here in 
this country where they had, where the border problem was absent, 
have you ¢ 

Mr. MacDonovueu. Not since I have been a VD control officer. 

When I was a sailor, that was something else. 

The Cuatmrman. Now, you heard Mr. Fuson testify, did you not? 

Mr. MacDonovan. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Have you ever been to Tia Juana? 

Mr. MacDonoven. Many times. 

The Cuarman. After hearing Mr. Fuson’s testimony and from 
your experience in Tia Juana, w ould you have any reason to question 
any of his statements? 


Mr. MacDonoven. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. They all sounded reasonable? 

Mr. MacDonovuau. I detected no particular hyperbole. 

The Cuarrman. And all quite possible? 

Mr. MacDonovuen. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you agree with that, Commander ? 

Mr. Doveury. Yes, sir; I agree with everything he said. I am 
sure he has the dope. 

The Cuatrman. The United States Navy has a big investment in 
the youth of this country, have they not? 

Mr. MacDonoven. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. On this base and on all the bases. Because they 


do, would you be prompted to say that Tia Juana does not present a 
youth problem ? 


Mr. Doucnury. No, sir. 

The Crairman. It does present a youth problem definitely, does it 
not ¢ 

Mr. MacDonouen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Cienpenen. I have one that I would like to ask Commander 
Doughty. 

Commander, I was wondering whether or not you could tell us 
whether or not it would be possible for the military to place Tia Juana 
off limits, so to speak, and if so, if this is a possibility whether or not 
the military has considered taking that action pending a cleanup of 
conditions in that community. 

Mr. Dovueury. So far as I know, the possibility of putting it out 
of bounds has never been discussed since I have been in the district, 
only since last December. 

There is no reason why it could not be put out of bounds to all 
military. It would be a very difficult thing to put it out of bounds to 
those under 21 years of age. It would be next to impossible to enforce 
that. 

The CuarrmMan. You certainly would need no legislation from Con- 
gress to take that aes would you? 

Mr. Doucury. No, si 

The CHarmmMan. It is aihaile regulations ? 

Mr. Doueury. Yes, sir. I believe that the Western Area Disci- 
plinary Control Board would probably have the power to do that. I 
believe that it might even be possible that our local board could do it. 
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There is no doubt we would meet a lot of opposition even from 
higher American officers. It can be done. 

[ seem to recall just a short time ago that an Army area, perhaps 
in Arizona, had put a section of that border out of bounds, not only 
the military, but the dependents of the military. 

The Cuarrman, In Philadelphia, very recently a section of Phila- 
delphia was put out of bounds because of conditions which were not 
quite as bad as Tia Juana, but bad enough. 

Mr. Dovenry. We don’t hesitate to put one of our local establish- 
ments out of bounds if we discover that they are practicing, say, 
ethics which are not, or, at least, are inimical to the best interest and 
welfare of the service personnel. We don’t hesitate to put them out 
of bounds. 

The Cuatrman. Of course you don’t. 

Mr. Doveury. I should say that we could do it, do the same thing 
with the border. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. In connection with the local establishment, is it 
your exper ience that such action is a rather forceful lever in terms of 

bringing about the kind of changes in that establishment ? 

Mr. Dovenry. It most certainly is a very effective means of bring- 
ng about an improvement in the conditions because of the type of 
establishment that we deal with mostly, bars, and restaurants, sanitary 
conditions. 

The Cuatrrman. They are trouble areas? 

Mr. Doventy. Yes, they depend upon the military for their liveli- 
hood. If we keep the military out, then they would might as well close 
their doors. 

The Cuarrman. I might say that the Secretary of the Navy was 
good enough to authorize your appearance before this subcommittee. 
You may be sure that the Chair, on his return to Washington, will be 
in touch with the Secretary of the Navy in respect to the proposal 
which has been suggested by our distinguished chief of staff here. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. I think my questions have been pretty well 
covered. 

I did want to ask you this: 

You are familiar with the fact that in most of our States there is 

. definite law which prohibits young people from entering saloons, 
vi wes where liquor is sold, unless they are in the presence of an 
adult ? 

Mr. Doventy. Yes. 

The CuHatrmMan. You are familiar with that fact? 

Mr. Doventy. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Why, then, would it not be reasonable to assume 
that if you made a similar provision with respect to the entry into 
Mexico of our young people, why would it not work there as well 
as it would work in a saloon itself ? 

Mr. Doveuty. There is no reason why it could not work. It would 
no doubt contribute a great deal to the solution, at least a partial 
solution, of the problem. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think that such a move would contribute 
mightily to a cleanup in Mexico itself? 

Mr. Dovucury. I am sure it would. I feel very strongly that it 
would cut out two-thirds of their business, and if they knew why it 
was being cut out, some attempt would be made to clean it up. 
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The CuarrmMan. Gentlemen, I want to thank you for your appear- 
ance here today and to ask you when you return to base to heals 
Captain Sanders for me and for the rest of the subcommittee. 

You have been a great help. I think the record you have made 
will enable the subcommittee to take some action which may be a help 
in this area. 

Mr. Doucury. Thank you, sir 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Charles Rogers. 

Will you be sworn, please ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you are about to give be- 
fore this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Rogers. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES T. G. ROGERS, CHIEF PROBATION 
OFFICER, SAN DIEGO COUNTY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


The CHarrMan. Will you state your full name and address and 
occupation for the record, please ? 

Mr. Rogers. Charles T. t. Rogers, 5 5735 Meade Street, San Diego 15, 

[ am chief probation officer, San Diego County. 

Mr. Boso, Mr. Rogers, I believe you have a statement there. If 
you wish to, you might proceed with that. 

The CHaiman. Mr. Rogers, before you do, may I ask: Does the 
chief probation officer of the county have any control over the local 
probation officers, or is he the sole Laer ation officer ? 

Mr. Rocers. The staff of the San Diego County Probation Office 
serving the courts is composed of about 70 assistant and supervising 
assistant probation officers. 

The Cuatrman. Then the communities, for example, the city of 
San Diego would not have under your law its own probation officer ? 

Mr. Rogers. All probation services are county. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 


I. SCOPE OF PROBATION DEPARTMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Rogers. Under California law the probation department is an 
arm of the superior court serving both the criminal and juvenile 
divisions of that court and to some extent serves lower courts in adult 
matters. A probation committee of five local citizens appointed by the 
board of supervisors acts in an advisory capacity to the court and the 
probation officer. 

Because of the broad scope of the California juvenile court law the 
juvenile division of the probation department extends service to de- 
pendent as well as delinquent children. In this group are abandoned, 
abused, or neglected children and those having no parent or guardian. 

In addition the department reviews applic ations for step- parent 
adoptions and makes investigations to assist the court on determining 
custody of children in contested divorce actions. Mentally defective 
children, whose behavior creates a community problem, are also 
processed by the department. 
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Two institutions for juveniles are operated under the direction of 
the probation department: 
Juvenile Hall, a detention facility and study home. 
Rancho Del Campo, a ranch-school for delinquent boys. 


Il, DELINQUENCY : CAUSE AND TREATMENT 


We are constantly asked, “What causes delinquency?” ‘There is 
no simple answer. The causes of delinquent behavior are many and 
varied. The forces that motivate human behavior are the sum total 
of all of the individual’s experiences, and of all family and commu- 
nity conditions and attitudes to which he has been exposed. Since 
the mental, emotional, and physical abilities of each person are dif 
ferent, each may react differently to the same set of conditions and 
stimuli. Some will respond in a normal or socially acceptable way ; 
others will retreat, withdraw, and become socially maladjusted; some 
will rebel and react aggressively, committing acts which are socially 
unacceptable or criminal. 

It is this third group with which we are concerned. Their correc 
tion and treatment call for a skilled evaluation of the factors which 
made them choose this type of behavior and a development within 
them of different attitudes and understandings which will help them 
to avoid such conduct in the future. This is not a simple task or one 
that can be accomplished in a few weeks or months. It took years 
for them to develop their present attitudes and feelings; it will take 
time and skilled professional help to change them. 

It is the responsibility of the probation staff to make a careful study 
of each child to determine the causes of delinquent behavior and to 
recommend to the court a plan of treatment which will correct the 
conditions. ‘The juvenile court is provided with all the information 
developed and the recommended plan of treatment. After giving the 
parents full opportunity to present their opinions, the judge decides 
what plan of treatment is to be followed and further determines which 
children should be released to other agencies or placed elsewhere. 

Professional casework with delinquent children placed under the 
supervision of the probation department by the court includes work 
with parents and others in the immediate environment. It combines 
paeroresnen guidance with the judicious use of authority and the 
balancing of individual rights with community safeguards. The 
report of the Special Crime Study Commission on Juvenile Justice 
states : 

The cost of such probation supervision and casework represents a sound and 
economical approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

This report further states that in— 


determining the number of professional staff members properly required to 
insure good probation work maximums of 50 cases per officer have long been 
advocated by the National Probation and Parole Association 


and that these standards— 
are based on the fact that the correctional process calls for skilled, individual 
ized, and frequently intensive staff effort, if it is to succeed. 

In reviewing probation services in California, the Commission on 
Juvenile Justice stated that the average daily cost for each inmate 
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of a correctional institution was $2.74, while the cost of probation 
services was only 26 cents per di ay. 

They ine luded in their findings that— 
In terms of accepted administrative standards, there is an acute staff shortage 


in relation to the number of cases currently assumed by most (probation) 
departments 


And further that 


Probation casework through supervision and treatment is not implemented to the 
extent which this basic founction properly demands. 

When the individual probation officer finds it necessary to supervise 
a greater number of cases there must be a relative reduction in the 
amount of time and effort he may devote to each. To the extent that 
individual service to the delinquent is reduced, the agency falls short 
of meeting its full responsibility to the child and to the community. 

At the present time, each officer in the San Diego County Probation 
Department is supervising approximately 106 juveniles. This number 
is too great to permit a maximum of success. It is difficult to secure 
professionally qualified personnel to fill new positions or to replace 
staff that leave. 

I recommend that a sufficient number of positions be provided so 
that the maximum number of cases assigned to each officer would not 
exceed 75, and further that salaries offered should be equal to those 
paid by other probation departments of equal or larger size. 


III. EXTENT AND INCIDENCE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


During the 1953-54 fiscal year, approximately 3,000 juveniles were 
referred to the San Diego County Probation Department for delin- 
quency. Based on statistics provided by the ( slibernle Youth Au- 
thority, there were 3.08 referrals for 1 ,000 population. Comparing 
this with the Youth Authority’s figures for other countries, San Diego 
is fourth in incidence of delinquency based on population figures. 
Considering its rapid growth and the large nonpermanent population, 
the high concentration of service personnel, and its proximity to the 
border, this figure does not appear unduly large. 

The Ciaiman. I note that you referred to the proximity to the 
border, referring, of course, to San Diego County. You then do attach 
some importance to a border problem ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, I do. That will be mentioned at other times dur- 
ing my reading of this statement. 

Although only tenth in geographical area, San Diego County is 
fourth in the State of California in population. It must, therefore, 
be considered as primarily an urban county possessed of the many 
additional pressures on juveniles which they experience in large cities. 
Regarding specific types of juvenile delinquency, there are, in my 
opinion, two which should be given special attention. The first is 
transient youth which made up : 31 percent of the referrals. The sec- 
ond is narcotics. Although only 0.8 of 1 percent of the referrals were 
on the basis of narcotics, it calls for special consideration for reasons 
I shall shortly explain. 

Before discussing these two special problems, let us consider the 
various types of delinquent conduct which brought juveniles to the 
attention of the probation department and the court. 
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[ have here a tabulation of the various categories under which the 
have listed the acts, together with the actual numbers and the percent- 
ages. Perhaps rather than take the time to read this we will submit 

for the record. 

The CuatmrmMan, Without objection, the tabulation will be made a 
part of the record at this point in your remarks, 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


Delinquency referrals in order of frequency 





Number Percent Number | Percent 
ransients . 138 3 Sex offense 62 
Traffic | 472 16 rruancy 83 
heft (other thar 258 ) Robber 
governabl 179 6 Injury to person 2 
Runeway (local 74 6 Narcotics 23 4 
surglary 154 Vagrancy (county). 
l w violatior 124 { Miscellaneous 2459 8 
97 ; 
RR 3 Total 2, O81 
» theft f > 


IV. TRANSIENTS 


Mr. Rogers. The growing problem of transient youth is causing 
nationwide concern. In San Diego County this problem is particu- 
larly acute; the number of transient juveniles referred to the proba- 
tion department each year has more than doubled in the past 6 years, 
reaching a high of 938 in the last fiscal year. This is more than twice 
the number referred for any other single problem during that year. 

Of this group, nearly one-third came from communities outside 
California; and of the total number, boys outnumbered girls in a 
ratio of approximately 5to1. The vast majority have left home with- 
out parental consent and some have been “on the road” for many 
months. 

Reasons given by the juveniles vary: Seeking employment, wander- 
lust, seeking “boy friends” or relatives in the service, and trouble 
at home are among those frequently heard. Some of these youths 
have been known to juvenile authorities in their home communities ; 

few are escapees or parolees from correctional institutions. Many 
come to the attention of our local police because of delinquent acts 
committed here. 

Local law enforcement agencies are to be commended for not 
“floating” these youngsters; that is, ordering, encouraging, or aid 
ing them to move on to other communities; there to create problems or 
- victims to unscrupulous or deviant adults. 

I should like to depart for a moment to point out that this practice 
of floating juveniles is common with many law-enforcement agencies 
and it is a very dangerous one. Youngsters that we have ser ved and 
dealt with tell stories of being helped either by threat or by actual 
assistance clear across the country by law-enforcement olan who 
will either tell them “Get on the way,” or else will drive them to the 
county line and say, “Now get going.” 
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San Diego’s law-enforcement people don’t do it. They see that 
the children are under control and we take up the job of returning 
them to their homes. 

Transient juveniles referred to the probation department are placed 
at juvenile hall while arrangements are made to return them to their 
homes. This procedure works in the best interest of youth, the com- 
munity, and the Nation, but it is costly. While some parents send 
money to pay all or part of the cost of return, many are unable to 
and the cost of their return as well as housing while arrangements are 
made must be borne by the county of San Diego. In the last fiscal 
year the cost of maintaining these transients was $37,870 and for the 

calendar year 1953 the county paid out $2,413.57 for transportation to 
send such juveniles home. 

It is my recommendation that Federal funds be provided to defray 
at least part of this cost and that these funds be made available to 
San Diego and other areas where this problem of transient youth is 
critical and costly. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rogers, before we get too far away from the 
question of runaways, would it not be very helpful if the State, all 
the 48 States, would adopt uniform laws on that subject ? 

Mr. Rogers. It would be tremendously helpful, Senator. We run 
into problems again and again because of the difference in the age 
level for juveniles i in various States. 

In California, they are under 18; they are a juvenile and we must 
deal with them as such and see that they get home. We telegraph 
the agency in their home community that ‘would assist in that and 
they wire back and say, “In this State if they are 16 we have no 
responsibility. You take it from there.” 

The Cnatrman. Thank you, sir. 


V. NARCOTICS 


Mr. Rocrrs. We must face the fact that the use of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs by teen-agers is increasing. Statistics are usually 
valuable, but I should like to point out that this is one area in which 
they may be misleading, if not intelligently examined. For example, 
our statistics show that in 1953-54 only 23 juveniles were referred to 
the probation department for narcotics. From this we might conclude 
that there is no “problem.” Actually this means only that the imme- 
diate problem that brought these juveniles to the attention of the 
police involved drugs. Many youths are referred to us for reasons, 

ranging from cur few violation to armed robbery, who, our investiga- 
tion reveals, have also been involved in the use, possession, or sale of 
drugs. 

This is one of their problems, but not what brought them to the 
attention of the police. Frequently the offense which resulted in their 
arrest was stimulated by the influence of drugs, or their need for 
money to purchase them. In the past 3 years this is true in an increas- 
ing number of cases. 

Marihuana is the drug most frequently encountered; next is the 
barbituate group known collectively as “goof balls.” A cause for 
serious concern, however, is the increasing number of juveniles using 
heroin, an opium derivative, which quickly « causes drug addiction and 
leads to complete deterioration—mental, moral, and physical. 
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The best yardstick for measuring the extent of the local drug prob 
lem among youth is the special index maintained by the probation 
lepartment with the cooperation of local law-enforcement agencies. 
[his file records the names of persons under 25 years of age convicted, 
known or suspected to be using or trafficking in drugs. This file pro- 
vides valuable reference material for agencies active in the detection 
ind control of the drug problem. First established in 1951, this file 
listed 705 names in June 1954, This is an increase of 31 percent over 
the number of persons listed 1 year earlier. 

Mr. Boso. All these are 25 and under. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. Do you have any estimate or figures of 21 and under? 

Mr. Roger. No, we donot. In picking this age of 25 it was in confer 
ence with the other agencies and it was felt that this was group that 
tended to band together. 

You get your 16-, 17-year-olds joining with 19, 22, 23-year-olds. 

We wanted to keep it together, particularly since drug addicts tend 
to group and we could identify them better that way. 

The CuarrmMan. How low did your age range ¢ 

Mr. Rosers. I don’t have the figure on it. 

The CuHatrmMan. Would it go as low as 15? 

Mr. Roerrs. ‘As far as marihuana is concerned, I am sure it does. 

Many of the juveniles involved in drugs tell us they get the drugs 
in Mexico. Although located on the border, San Diego has a less 
serious drug problem than that found in some large urban com- 
munities in other sections of the United States. This can be at- 
tributed in part to the conscientious work of law enforcement, to 
community awareness and to programs initiated by schools, the PTA 
and other community organizations. The probation department has 
carried on an active antinarcotics education program for the past 3 
years, using motion pictures, speakers, and a specially prepared 
booklet. 

Mr. Bozo. Have you found in your educational program that it 
helps you in solving some of the problems of addiction, especially 
using marihuana and heroin? Is that program given in the public 
schools? 

Mr. Rogers. Let me answer your first question first. 

Mr. Boro. All right, sir. 

Mr. Roeers. I think it has definitely been helpful. I believe that 
if your young people are aware of the real dangers of these drugs, 
that aside from the few inadequate personality types that are seeking 
an out, the average youngster is not going to get involved with drugs, 
he will be too smart and, by telling them the actual dangers I believe 
it has done a lot to control the situation. 

Answering your second question about this being presented in 
schools, the schools, of course, under State law, must present instruc- 
tions in dangerous drugs and narcotics. 

Because of the attitude of the United Nations on narcotic educa- 
tion, we have not been giving this instruction in the schools unless 
it is requested in writing by an administrative member of the par- 
ticular school. 

I might add, however, that it has been presented in nearly every 
high school and many junior high schools in the country on written 
request. 
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Mr. Bono. Have you ever known in your experience of the addicts 
and marihuana users picking up the idea from the educational pro- 
gram which you conduct, the idea of using the narcotic drug? 

Mr. Rocrrs. No, we have not. There is, of course, that possibility 
and it has been advanced many times as an argument against in- 
struction. 

The schools require instruction in narcotics, in aleohol, and sex edu- 
eation. We might argue from that that all of this should be cut 
out. 

I believe that if it is properly handled, intelligently done, that it 
ean be valuable and that the danger of experimentation as a result 
of the instruction is extremely small. 

Continuous strenuous enforcement and the education of youth to 
the dangers of drugs is necessary if we are to overcome this serious 
threat to the welfare of our young people. 


VI. SEX PROBLEMS 


Juveniles involved in sex offenses made up only 2 percent of the 
total number referred to the department last year. These cases in- 
cluded promiscuity, statutory rape, and ine estuous relations, in addi- 
tion to perversions. Most of the perversion problems ‘grew out of the 
type of sex experimentation not uncommon to juveniles in the years 
of early adolescence. 

We have encountered no indication of organized or group activity 
by adult sex deviates toward juveniles. 

And may I add something on —t Because of this question which 
was raised by yesterday’s news item, I did some exploratory work and 
to the best of my ability was able to find no indication of any group 
action, nor the establishment of any chapter of Mattachines here in 
San Diego. 

Their magazine about which I had been told is unknown to the 
magazine distributors here and they tell me they have never seen a 
copy on any of the stands. 

So we can assume from that that we do not have that problem to 
deal with, at least. 

Mr. Boro. We certainly do appreciate your referring to that, Mr. 
Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers. As to special perversions, the number of juveniles who 
fall in that category of, say, constitutionally disposed, is small, but 
when we encounter it we do not leave it there, but try to carry it 
through with full psychiatric treatment to correct the condition. 

The Cuarrman. In most of the cases the child, or juvenile, is the 
victim; is that not true? 

Mr. Rogers. In most of the cases, yes; although there have been a 
few cases which have come to our attention in which the child was an 
aggressor primarily toward other children, though in 1 or 2 or at least 
in 1 case within my recollection, the child actively solicited adults. 

The Carman. Thank you. 


VII. VENEREAL DISEASE 


Mr. Rocers. The number of cases of venereal disease among juven- 
iles referred to the probation department is so small as to be considered 
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The low incidence of venereal dises ise may be due in part to the 
extensive campaign conducted during World War II by the Federal 
Security Agency and to the means of rapid control and cure of venereal 
disease provided by such drugs as penicillin. It does not necessaril) 
indicate a decrease in illicit sex acts. 


VIII. JUVENILE HALL 


One longstanding defect in the handling of juvenile delinquents 
in San Diego has been corrected recently. In Anthony Home, the 
former juve enile detention quarters, lack of facilities, building lay 
out which made adequate supervision difficult, and overcrowding 
combined to create explosive situations which often resulted in out 
bursts characterized by mass hysteria and attempts at group escape. 
The new Juvenile Hall which began operation June 30, 1954, has 
eliminated all of the major problems encountered at Anthony Home 

Completely fire resistant, the new structure was designed to be as 
secure as possible without presenting a jaillike atmosphere. Visual 
control for supervision was emphasized throughout. Bright, airy 
class and living rooms, individual sleeping rooms, and cheer ful colors 
on walls and dr: apes ¢ ombine to provide a homelike atmosphere. The 
five individual units permit the separation of younger from older 
juveniles. Adequate reception, clinical and kite then facilities add to 
the efficiency of the institution. 

The planned capacity of the Juvenile Hall was 111 juveniles, but 
during 1953, the average daily population was 113 and at times was 
as high as 150. Double bunks were placed in some rooms of the new 
Juvenile Hall to increase the sleeping capacity to 150. There is 
needed one more 19-bed unit for optimum operation. 

One serious problem still remaining is the longtime juveniles com 
mitted to the California Youth Authority who must remain in Ju 
venile Hall because of crowded conditions in State institutions. In 
the past, children have been held as long as 4 months awaiting an 
opening in Youth Authority institutions. Recently this time has been 
somewhat reduced—the average wait is now about 48 days, but some 
still wait for 2 months. This group of juveniles are those with serious 
problems, and the anxiety caused by the long wait causes them to be 
come troublemakers and to attempt escape. 

I believe the California Youth Authority should be assisted to ex 
pand their facilities to reduce this waiting time. 


IX. RANCHO DEL CAMPO 


San Diego County probation department has since 1941 operated al 
camp for delinquent boys. Originally set up in an old CCC camp at 
Mount Woodson, the camp was moved in 1950 to grounds formerly 
occupied by a military hospital at Campo, Calif. 
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Now known as Ranch Del Campo, this institution provides a 
ranch-school type program for boys from 15 through 17 years of age. 
There are animal and agricultural projects, woodworking and auto 
shops, a school program ‘with full credit, recreational facilities, com- 
fortable, clean living quarters, and plenty of good nutritious food. 

The program at Rancho Del Campo is designed to help the boy to 
help himself, to teach him to face his old problems with a new ap- 
proach, and give him the physical and moral strength that is neces- 
sary for good citizenship. 

The counseling and teaching staff at Rancho Del Campo is com- 
posed of college graduates skilled in youth problems. ‘These men are 
always on hand to give gentle guidance and sound advice to the boys 
entrusted to their care. 

The institution suffered some setback as a rsult of the illness and 
resignation of the former superintendent, but under the new director 
is continuing its excellent work. 

The institution is now housed in converted military buildings built 
prior to or during World War II. Improvement and modification of 
present structures and erection of additional facilities including mod- 
ern animal shelters would permit an enriched program of greater 
value to the boys. I understand there is a possibility of State funds 
being made available on a matching basis for capital expenditures 
in county juvenile camps. I recommend that such funds be provided. 


X. CONCLUSIONS 


The extent of juvenile delinquency in San Diego is not out of pro- 
portion. The recent rapid population increase, the number of non- 
permanent residents, the progressive urbanization of the county and 
its proximity to the Mexican border are all factors which must be 
considered. 

The fact that delinquency is lower than in many other areas of the 
United States may be attributed to alert law enforcement, the close 
cooperation between child-service agencies, community awareness, 
and the extensive work of schools, the PTA, Coordinating Councils, 
and other community organizations, 

Needs which exist are for increased preventive services countywide, 
reduction of probation caseloads, improved shelter care for dependent 
children, and a diagnostic and treatment clinic for the early detection 
and treatment of problem children. The California Youth Authority 
should be urged to expand its facilities to reduce waiting time for 
youths committed by the court to its care. Federal funds should be 
provided to assist critical areas in the return of transient youth to their 
home communities. 

The provision of State funds on a matching basis for capital im- 
provements in county juvenile camps is also most desirable. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Rogers, on behalf of the subcommittee, I want 
to thank you for this fine presentation. 

I wish my colleagues could have been here today to have heard it. 
It serves as a model for a lot of things that can be done throughout 
this country at the county level of government. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuaran. I think San Diego County is to be commended, and 
I certainly want to congratulate you. 
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Now, Mr. Bobo, have you any questions? 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Rogers, in handling juveniles through the probation 
department, has any great. number of pornographic literature, books, 

rr magazines, anything of that type, come to your attention in the 
ands of juveniles? 

Mr. Rogers. More than we like to find. And even more than the 
number that come to us actu: ally in the possession of the youngsters 

what they have to tell us about having had them, passing them 
round, and in one instance we have even found that when deprived 

f them they have attempted to write their own. 

[ think that this matter of pornographic literature is one which 

iould be given a lot of thought. 

fogether with the ninth district PTA the probation department 

is prepared a display of undesirable reading material and I refuse 
to call them comics. The only thing comic is that anyone would call 
them that. 

Che CuatrMan. I agree with that. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Included in what we consider undesirable are these 
so-called comics which not only go into crime, horror, but into the 
love group, apparently for those who have not learned enough reading 
to get to the confession magazines, they now have them plainly in 
pictures and the pictures are highly undesirable. 

In addition the so-called girlie books, nudist magazines which I 
doubt any nudist ever bothers to buy, and then the purely porno- 
ort a literature, which is openly on sale in at least three locations 

1 Tia Juana today. 

"] made a trip to Tia Juana about a week and a half ago and checked 
and on the main street, either in arcades or in alleys directly off, are 
three stores openly advertising and selling this type of pornographic 
literature. 

The Cuarrman. This is all printed in English ? 

Mr. Rogers. It is all printed in English. 

The Cuatrman. And illustrated, I suppose. 

Mr. Rogers. Some of it is illustrated. ‘The type that is most preva- 
lent at the moment is done with a duplicator, what appears to be a 
spirit duplicator or some are mimeographed and the covers are illus- 
trated. The rest is not. 

However, the thing that shocked me as I reviewed some that were 
turned over to us was that throughout it was perverted acts which were 
described, rather than normal sex acts. 

So here our children have a bible of what not to do and perhaps 
they should properly be called, as the kids do, Tia Juana bibles. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Rogers, you are probably familiar with the 
fact that this subcommittee sat for 3 days in the city of New York 
conducting hearings on this subject of crime comics, pornographic 
literature, and all that goes with it. 

I want to tell you that the chairman of this subcommittee was 
shocked at the exhibits which were put into evidence. I had not 
realized that this industry had grown so big in this country and that 
they had produced such horrible things for children to see. 

We have some reason to be assured that as a result of those hearings 
in New York and the publicity which we gave nationally to this whole 
subject, because, after all, you know most of this material is produced 
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in New York, we feel as a result of this publicity there will be a 
change of attitude on the part of the publishers, particularly in this 
country, and that out of those efforts over there will come a lot of good 
in this field. 

Mr. Rogers. I am sure it will. I think we should be on guard 
because 5 years ago when parents became upset over the crime comics, 
the publishers adopted a code and for a time things were better. Then 
they slipped again. 

With these pornogr: phic books, they are not being put out by the 
comic publishers. It is going to take a lot of concentrated law 
enforcement work to keep those under control, I am afraid. 

The Cuamman. I agree there they are a horrible thing and the 
average citizen walking up and down the street today in his hometown 
does not even realize what is in store for his kids in this area. 

Mr. Rocers. As an example of that, one of the pornographic books 
that was turned over to me was turned over by a parent whose 7-year- 
old son came home with it. He had gotten it in swapping comic 
magazines. 

Mr. Boro. Would you say, Mr. Rogers, from your experience with 
juveniles that this particular type of perverted pornographic litera- 
ture was directed primarily at an age group 21 and under? 

Mr. Rogers. I am sure it appeals to that age group primarily and 
particularly to the young who are in that age of adolescence when 
special experimentation is a more or less natural drive, and here is 
an opportunity for them to learn all about it. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find it in the lower grades of junior high school 
or high school? Would you say that is true, or does it go lower than 
that ! 

Mr. Rocers. I don’t believe it goes lower than that ordinarily, but 
we have reports and we have picked some up from junior high school 
and high-school youngsters. 

Mr. Bozo. In your Rancho del C amp operation, Mr. Rogers, have 
you felt that these particular type of ranch camps and forestry camps 
of the California Youth Authority have been effective in rehabilitat- 
ing youth that are delinquent ? 

Mr. Roeers. I believe that they are. I would add to that the need 
for careful screening of the youngster that is going to go into the 
camp situation. There is alw ays a danger of saying, “Let us keep 
our kids at home,” and allowing to be c ommitted to these camps young- 
sters whose problems are so deep seated or so difficult that they can’t 
be worked with successfully in this open setting. They need a closed 
situation and one where better therapy is av: vilable. 

Outside of that, I believe they do a fine job. That is one thing we 
must always watch. 

Mr. Bozo. The reverse of that would also be true, that there are 
some that confinement would positively ruin, that putting them in 
forestry camps or camps such as this, they cannot be effectively reha- 
bilitated. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes; I am sure of that. We have youngsters that we 
have sent to camp that we know would not be improved by a place- 
ment at an institution designed for youngsters with more severe 
problems. 

Mr. Bozo. Thank you, sir. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHatrMan. Mr. Rogers, in your experience in this work which 
you have been engaged in so successfully, would you say that it was 
p ossible for a place jike Tia Juana to exist within the proximity of : 

vy like San Diego without having a very serious impact on the henale 

f the city ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir; I could not say that it would not have an 
mpact. 

The CuatmrMan. A very serious impact. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; I believe so. 

While the number of juveniles from San Diego County that go to 
fia Juana is not perhaps tremendously large now, I think part of 

is due to the fact that the publicity that has been given, the work 

f the PTA and the schools themselves, has alerted both the young- 
ters and their parents to the danger and they are holding them at 
home, but there is a certain group ‘of youngsters, young people, who 
want what is there and when it is available they will go after it and 

is most difficult to control. 

We do know from our own department records that youth we have 
observed have gone to Tia Juana, have secured drugs there, have 
either bought marihuana or barbituarates or have received injections 
of heroin or what is purported to be heroin, cut to a point who knows 

hat it is; however, it has its effect. 

[he pornographic literature, as far as we know, all of it that is in 
the hands of the youngsters here comes from there and is usually 
purchased by them there and brought over. 

The joints along Avenue de la Revolution, despite the sign that 
says “No minors allowed,” from what I have been told makes no 
discrimination. 

Anyone who has the money to buy a drink can go in. The floor 
shows, while I have not had the dubious pleasure of seeing them, as 
reported to me, they are certainly nothing that should be presented 
for anyone, much less juveniles. 

I don’t see how its proximity can fail to have an impact on our 
young people. 

The sad part of it is that juveniles from counties somewhat re- 
moved, but yet within automobile travel, whose parents and school 
authorities perhaps are unaware of the really serious conditions, are 
still coming down. Many of the youngsters that are turned back, or 
that get into difficulty and come to our attention, give the story that 
“We were going to Tia Juana,” and there it is. 

The CuatrmMan. Testimony has been offered here before this sub- 
committee today to the effect that nothing should be done about 
border control insofar as the youth are concerned because the economy 
of Tia Juana is tied up to your local economy and vice versa and, 
therefore, it would interfere with the travel of children over the 
border and might interfere with your economy. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Rogers. During World War II, while serving with the Air 
Force, I had the assignment as an Intelligence officer along the Mex- 
ican border, and I learned to know the Mexican people pretty well. 
[ have a very high regard for the general group of Mexican people. 
I think they are interested in their countr y and anxious to see it grow. 

It seems unfortunate that they must suffer for the type of people 
that are operating in border communities like Tia Juana, but if we 
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are to protect our young people something must be done to control 
their going into places like this, or else the things that are there 
that are dangerous to them must be removed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment under its own power. 

I heartily subscribe to control to prevent our young people from 
being exposed to this type of danger. 

As to the means that should be used to accomplish this control, I 
don’t feel qualified to make observations. 

I do feel that Sheriff Strand and his staff are to be commended for 
the heavy task that they have undertaken, and it seems unfair that the 
county of San Diego should carry the full burden of maintaining 
such a blockade. 

The Cuarrman. I have one more question, Mr. Rogers. 

After this committee undertook and initiated a course of action, 
the President of the United States, Mr. Eisenhower, made the state- 
ment that the youth of America was its greatest resource. Do you 
agree with the President ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. I very definitely do, and I feel that conditions like 
Tia Juana, if they remain unplugged, are letting rats into the ground. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. I again commend you on behalf 
of the committee and myself as well. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Judge Burch. 

The Cuatrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give before this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the United States Senate will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Judge Burcu. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JUDGE ROBERT B. BURCH, SUPERIOR COURT, 
BONITA, CALIF. 


Mr. Bono. Judge Burch, will you give your name and position and 
local address for the benefit of the record ? 

Judge Burcu. Robert B. Burch, Box 246, Bonita, Calif., judge of 
the superior court. 

Mr. Boro. Judge Burch, I believe it is under your court that the 
activities of the county probation problems come. 

Would you have any comments you would like to make before the 
subcommittee deriving from your position as judge? 

Judge Burcu. I have had the juvenile court for the last 5 years. 
I had the criminal court 1 year. 

I would like to say that I am very happy and very much inspired 
by the work that this committee is doing. I think the publication of 
the problems, which are more or less uniform over the United States, 
is a great help to the whole juvenile-court problem, and it has to win, 
and I think what you are doing is going to help it to win. 

In other words, you have to lick juvenile delinquency, and I believe 
we are working on the right track. 

I was very much gratified a year or so ago to contact what the 
Bar Association of the City of New York is doing. I happened to 
know the head of that committee, Allen Clark. I don’t know whether 
he appeared before you or not. 
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But the report by Professor Gelhorn, of Columbia, in two volumes, 
was just a rehash of the problems we have here in San Diego, with 
ertain exceptions. . 

But to go across the country and to have the Senate committee 
nify that national effort is an advantage. 

The Cramman. It has been an inspiration to us, Judge, to have 
the cooperation we have enjoyed from the communities in which we 
have held hearings. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any further comments to Mr. Rogers’ testi- 
mony, Judge, or any comments on the juvenile-court situation in San 
Deigo ? 

Judge Burcn. Of course, as a judge, my problem is quite different 
from that of a legislator. We take the job as presented to us in the 
individual cases. 

What I know about the juvenile-court work I have really learned 
from Mr. Rogers and his supervisors. I admired that very much. 

My experience would lead me to believe that at least our law is 
pretty much adequate. Our facilities throughout the State are con- 
tinually improving. 

The administrative heads are strong men. They have absorbed, I 
think, pretty much, the learning of the specialists and the students in 
this field of human behavior, and I think they are putting it into 
application. 

The foundation of what we are trying to do is to build the self- 
respect of the individual who is brought before us by force of law 
so that by self-respect and by self-balance his human potential can be 
realized. 

You may understand that when a boy comes before me, sits across 
the table, I have seen him perhaps at the detention home; otherwise 
probably I have never seen him; I have gotten him at a moment of 
crisis in his life and advised by the probation officer, I know what 
our facilities are. I have to make a determination which facility avail- 
able to me best meets that boy’s need, or girl’s need. 

And if I go wrong, either because I am poorly advised or through 
my own fault, it is just too bad, not only for him, but for his generation, 
his children. 

That is our responsibility. 

Mr. Bozo. Judge, along that line, in your dealing more or less with 
broken pieces of children, do you think that a child development center 
as an adjunct of the court, even at the preschool level, would be effec- 
tive in San Diego in fighting the problem of delinquency ? 

Judge Burcu. I am sure it would if the people want it. I am a 
little skeptical about imposing it upon them. 

For instance, our problems are local problems. About Mexico, it 
worries me a great deal. I would hate to be in the shoes of a legislator 
on that problem. 

_ How many of our children are schooled in the so-called delinquency 
in the United States and realize it in Tia Juana, is a question we have 
to open. 

The delicacy of the international feeling is a question that has not 
been opened. The restriction upon freedom to grow, we have been 
passing laws that we can put these children in cages and they will 
go off all right, but they won’t be good citizens. ; 
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It is those children who face the stresses and strains of life with 
purpose, character, and background, and meet them and surmount 
them that are going to lead the generation ahead of us. 

The Caamman. Do you have ‘adequate psychiatric facilities here 
in California ? 

Judge Burcu. We are very happily equipped with two psycholo- 
gists, clinical psychologists in the probation department, and we feel 
free to call upon psychiatric help at county expense if the family 
cannot pay it when the case requires it, or indicates 1t. 

We value it very highly. 

The CHairmMaNn. Do you get all the help in that area that you need ? 

Judge Burcu. Yes, I think so, and probably as economically as it 
could be done. 

The CHarrman. We find in the larger cities—New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington—that they are woefully short of aid from that 
source. 

Judge Burcn. We have another proposition in San Diego that may 
interest the committee. We have what is called a family court. 
I noticed that was what New York was primarily concerned about, 
the fact that different members of the family involved in the courts 
were handled in different courts and there was an overlapping of 
jurisdiction and the failure of a unified control of the family fortunes, 
but here all those matters, most all those matters, are within the juris- 
diction of the superior court and the juvenile court is a branch of the 
superior court, a department, and our law jurisdiction is adequate to 
concentrate the litigation in which all of the family is involved in one 
court. 

It just happens that the time consumed by the judge in handling 
those affairs are appropriate for the work of one judge. 

I would like to point out that over the course of the years you get 
acquainted with some of these families and you know something about 
the history of them. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a provision in your law for waiver of 
a case in criminal court ? 

Judge Buren. It works this way, I believe: When a court discovers 
that the defendant in a criminal charge is under 18 he must certify 
him to the juvenile court and the probation office makes a report upon 
the boy’s suitability for our jurisdiction and we either keep him in 
juvenile court and handle him was a juvenile, or we remand him to 
the general court for trial. 

If he is between 18 and 21, the criminal court may or may not certify 
him over to juvenile court, depending upon how it looks to that court. 

The Cuairman. We have had a great controversy in the District of 
Columbia over that question of waiver. The juvenile court is created, 
of course, by the act of Congress. The juvenile court judge is very 
much opposed to any waiver giving the United States attorney juris- 
diction in any case. 

But I think they finally have gotten themselves straightened out. 

Judge Burcu. We had one murder case. We undertook to try it 
in juvenile court, but the informality of the juvenile court procedure 
is hardly adequate to determine a disputed question of fact. 

In other words, that boy didn’t say that he committed the murder 
and it had to be proven and that is what occupies a general court in 
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a murder case for 3 or 4 weeks, depending on the evidence and coun- 
: sel’s argument. 
The juvenile court is not set up very well to determine such a dis- 
ited question of fact. 
- | think probably it would be wise where the evidence is probable 
ind the defendant denies it, to certify it back for trial in a general 
court, common law court. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Judge. 

Have you any questions, Mr. C lendenen ? 

Mr. CLenDENEN. No, 7 

The Cuamman. Judge, I am grateful for your staying here with 
us all day. I know the a you have been interested in the question. 
It was very nice of you to give your valuable time to this subcom- 
mittee. I am sure that in the record as we study the record we will 
find some advice and counsel from you that will help us as we write 
the final report of the committee. 

Judge Burcw. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Senator Henpricxson. I know of nothing more important than the 
work you are doing. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Robert Elliott. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
ibout to give before this subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Exutorr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT ELLIOTT, WESTERN REGIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Boro, Will you state your name, your affiliation, and your ad- 
dress, for the record ? 

Mr. Exxsorr. Robert Elliott, and the address is 990 Eddy Street, 
San Francisco. 

I am the western representative of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, with jurisdiction in the eight Western States and 
Alaska. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Elliott, I believe you have with you a recent re- 
port of investigation of conditions involvi ing vice and prostitution in 
the San Diego area. 

Mr. Exaasorr. Yes, sir; I do. That report, as you know, is rather 
a lengthy document, Mr. Bobo. I was wondering if it would serve 
any good purpose to place it in the record and to attempt a résumé 
of it. 

The Crarrman. You proceed as you choose, Mr. Elliott. I think 
that would be a very good procedure to follow. 

Mr. Extiorr. It duplicates some of the earlier testimony here. 

I might say briefly and in introduction, we do surveys of vice con- 
ditions in this area at the invitation of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Disease as a voluntary service for the official agencies con- 
cerned. 
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We are not ourselves an official agency. We are financed by the 
United Defense Fund and the United Defense Fund in turn is financed 
by the Community Chest, the United Fund of San Diego. 

Therefore, we have no local ties and we try to ms Lintain the maxi- 
mum of objectivity in these reports and we stick to the facts as close- 
ly as we know them. 

This survey was conducted very recently. It was finished within 
the past 10 days. 

The report ams that there was no activity of prostitution or prosti- 
tutes found in San Diego, nor were there any offers of go-between 
service sate on the part of cabdrivers or bellhops or what have you. 
They all recommended that we go to Tia Juana, a very common com- 
ment was that they were afraid of the activity of San Diego vice 
squad. 

Tia Juana we have had classified as bad through our 30 last reports. 
That is our lowest classification. 

At the time our investigator was in Tia Juana, nine cabdrivers of- 
fered him some type of go-between service. 

Prostitutes were found in 18 bars and taverns. 

Prostitutes, activities of prostitutes, were found in seven of Tia 
Juana’s hotels. 

In addition there were 15 establishments that could be classified as 
brothels in operations. One of these brothels had approximately 40 
inmates; another had almost that many. The others progressively 
fewer. 

As I have said, our classification on Tia Juana proper has been bad 
at all times in the past. We find it an unsatisfactory condition and 
unfortunately by far the bulk of the patrons that were found occupy- 
Ing the brothels were younger servicemen, some in the group from 21 
to 25, a great number in the age group 18 to 19 to 20, 

My. 3080. Do you find any civilian minors prtons? } 

Mr. Exxiorr. Offhand, I don’t recall that there were any references 
to any in the report. 

Mr. Bozo. I am referring to the yellow bound copy. I am wonder- 
ing if you will interpret it for us. 

In a number of places it says minors, servicemen, and civilians pres- 
ent. I wonder if there was distinction between the minors and the 
servicemen. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I don’t think there is; no. Minor servicemen can go 
to Tia Juana in civilian clothes and you can’t tell whether he is just 
a minor or a minor serviceman. He appears to be minor, 

Mr. Boro. Is there any reference in your report on the nightclubs, 
of any amount of drinking observed among the minors and minor 
personnel ? 

Mr. Exuriorr. Yes; there was. Almost all the so-called nightclubs’ 
clientele were made up of servicemen, many of whom appeared to be 
minors and practically all of whom appeared to be drinking something. 

The so-called nightclubs were well inhabited with “B girls” who 
were probably prostitutes working from the nightclubs. 

As a matter of fact, in many they were simply “prostitutes who would 
make their contact in the nightclub and had a nearby room that they 
took their patrons to. 

Mr. Boro. Does the report show any evidence of the sale of narcotics 
either in the brothels or in the night clubs that was encountered ? 
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Mr. Extiorr. It would be very difficult for our investigator to find 
iny such sale of narcotics. They are especially asked not to get into it. 
[t is a specialized field. They are pretty well restricted to the investi- 
cation of prostitution. 

Mr. Bozo. May we mark this report for the record ? 

The Cuarrman. The report will be marked and incorporated in the 
record at this point, in Mr. Elliott’s remarks. Let it be exhibit No. 8. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 8,” and filed 
for the information of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Exxiorr. I might add I have been very much interested here in 
the comments of some of the earlier people who have appeared in that 

asis of juvenile delinquency, the basis of correction appears to lie 
in the family. 

My association within the past year, after long recognizing the need, 
has procured enough money to start a nationwide effort to get to to- 
morrow’s parents. It is almost too late to get to today’s, but to get 
to them through the schools. 

Now, we have a nationwide program in which education for family 
living will be taught at all colleges, which train teachers and ulti- 
mate ly in all high schools and secondary education so that the chil- 

ren will learn how to handle their children at least. 

It may be a long time before we see the effects of that program, but 
ve are very hopeful at this point. 

Mr. Boro. It sounds like a wonderful program. 

Senator, that is all the questions I have. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Just one. 

[ was wondering what the recent investigation revealed, whether it 
revealed anything relative to the sale of pornographic literature in 


Tia Juana. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Yes; it did. That is a point I overlooked. 

Pornographic literature was very much available. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Elliott, we are very grateful to you. I think 
the record should show that your association made this survey at the 
specific request of this subcommittee. I know that your report is go- 
ing to be very helpful indeed to my colleagues on the subcommittee 
when they study this record in preparation for drafting an appro- 
priate report to the Congress in the next session. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much for your contribution. 

Now, we have here Mrs. Alice Blount. 

Mrs. Blount, you came all the w: ry from San Bernardino to tell this 
subcommittee your story. I know you have children. Those children 
need attention like all children do at their tender rage. So, if you will 
tell the subcommittee just how you feel about this ‘whole problem, we 
will be very grateful. 

Will you be sworn, Mrs. Blount? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to offer 
to this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United 
States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Biount. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF MRS. ALICE BLOUNT, PRESIDENT, CHRISTIAN 
PARENTS FOR BETTER EDUCATION, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


Mrs. Buount. I say, let us get to the root of all of this evil. Ihave 
four things to suggest to the committee: The application of the cur- 
few law and punish the adults who happen to be the parents of a 
person who has committed this act, and I would like to suggest that 
all children be given a ps asspor' of identification. 

If they care to go across the border, unless this law is put through, 
I would suggest that they be given an identification like they have 
in a public school to ride buses to and from school, which has their 
name, address, their age, and their parents’ names. 

If they attempt to cross the border and are under 18 years of age, 
the police, or whoever might be there, could notify the school principal. 

After all, they are going to have to doa job, too—to notify the 
principal and in turn they will notify the parents to see that they 
are sent home. 

And everyone this morning more or less, the sheriff and the officers, 
spoke of needing more money. 

I say let us get to the spirit of our moral obligations. After all, 
it is the parent, and I would say the educators, that have put text- 
books, these comic books, into our public schools and on the stand 
and through further investigation we have found that our children 
are getting a godless education. And it is progress toward 
destruction. 

We have seen the results of it right here and that is what is causing 
our juvenile delinquency. 

It tends to take parents away from children. It tends to take the 
children away from parental authority. 

I happen to be a parent of three children. Even if they have a 
good Christian home, they do make every effort through pubiic 
education to get the children aw ay from parental authority through 
textbooks that are written by Communist authors, subversive film, 
and I can supply you with them, that are put out, donated by the 
Antidefamation League of B’nai B’rith—by this time everybody 
should know that organization. 

That is the most powerful secret organization in the United States 
and they donate these subversive films. I say they control our public 
schools. 

I have been into this thing long enough. I have attended every 
school-board meeting and I know how they are controlling it. 

I say “brazen” is a word scarcely strong enough to describe the 
tests and application given to students tq fill out such as: 

“When are your menstrual periods?” 

“Do you have to go to bed during your ‘period’ ?” and 

“How many ‘pads’ do you wear when you menstruate?” 

Also such tests that infringes upon the personal privacy of a grow- 
ing student, and upon the private political conviction of a student’s 
parents. These tests are administered throughout the entire national 
school system. 

If you check closer, you will find out that the whole National Educa- 
tion Association should be investigated. For years we have been 
scared off by the threat of anti- Semitism. 

The Cuairman. Is this a prepared statement you are reading from ? 
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Mrs. Biount. Yes. 

The CrHarrman. Is it your statement? 

Mrs. Buount. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. To save your time so that you can go back to the 

hildren, would it not be helpful to put it in the record in its entirety ¢ 

Mrs. Biount. Yes. 

[ also would like to mention part of this whole thing. 

The arrest of teen-age boys and girls all over our country. Some of 
the crimes youngsters ‘are committir 1g are almost unspeaké able, murder 
ind rape, and so forth. They are ugly words, but it is an ugly 
situation. 

We are proud to know and I think you would like to know, Senator, 
that my husband is on a committee working with a group of ministers 
n California here to make changes in their legislative program to 
nial the Bible in our public schools, which we claim has been 
godless. 

Across the years, certain California legislation, practices and rul- 
ngs, ever eager to shield against any sectarianism in our schools have 
developed into such sharp and drastic prohibition application that 
our schools have no freedom now to establish any such daily period 
of meditation and inspiration in schools anywhere and they are work- 
ing to get the pledge of allegiance, a little patriotism and a little more 
of Christianity in our public schools. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Blount. May I ask how old your 
children are? 

Mrs. Biount. The youngest one is 9, 1 is 15, and 1 just 18, entering 
college. Three boys. I am also a member of the California League 
of Christian Parents. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, Mrs. Blount’s prepared mes- 
sage will be incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


CHRISTIAN PARENTS FOR BETTER EDUCATION, 
San Bernardino, Calif., September 20, 1954. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Room 202, Old Federal Court Building, 
West F Street, San Diego, Calif. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: We have been quite aware of the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, we have read crime reports and even scan the daily press and know 
what moral disintegration is taking place. 

Most of this condition is directly traceable to the fatal lack of the right kind 
of instruction in our schools. 

This godless progressive education, we call progress toward destruction, has 
gone to its limit in conditioning minds of yeur youth. We as Christian parents 
for better education are parents of children in school and taxpayers who refuse 
to support these schools that are teaching false doctrines. So-called progressive 
education, or modern education, shot through as it is with the blight of pragma- 
tism, has had a very deleterious effect upon the original character of our youth. 

The new movement encouraged students to think without the labor of learning 
the facts necessary to accurate thinking. In so doing, it not only deprived youth 
of the needful ingredients of thought, but it encouraged the dangerous illusion 
that thinking is easy, that it is the fruit of personality rather than of patient, 
hard work. It teaches youth that it is all right to talk but hardly necessary to 
know what one is talking about. And right here pragmatism is ready with its 
cynical denial of absolute truth—and if there is no absolute truth, isn’t one 
opinion as good as another? 
aan study to get at the true nature of things if there is no true nature of 
things? 
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For if there is no absolute truth, there can be no absolute moral standards, 
either. Consequently, under pragmatism, a lie can be good if it is momentarily 
useful. If cheating is advantageous, why not cheat? 

There are no changeless moral canons any more. Human life is only a slicked- 
up jungle subject only to the reign of tooth, claw, and craft. Virtue is mid- 
Victorian, chastity good only for a laugh. 

The tragic and terrifying thing about all this is that it represents not merely 
rebellion against a moral code but denial that there can be any binding moral 
code. 

It is a fundamental revolution in human thinking of the first order: it is 
mental and ethical nihilism. If it goes on and on, it will mean not merely 
tragedy for millions of our youth; it will mean disintegration and final extinc- 
tion of the American society. 

“Brazen” is a word scarecly strong enough to describe tests and application 
given students to fill out, such as “When are your menstrual periods” “Do 
you have to go to bed during your ‘period’?” and “How many ‘pads’ do you 
wear when you menstruate?” Also such tests that infringes upon the personal 
privacy of a growing student and upon the private political conviction of a 
student's parents. These tests are administered throughout the entire national 
school system. 

Further investigation has discovered the meaningful tracts of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of the B’nai B'rith. This organized group opposes any Christian 
teachings and depriving Protestant Christians and their children of what they 
desire. 

Undoubtedly, the hour has come for real Americans to become vocal at this 
point. 

For years we have been scared off by the threat of anti-Semitic if we stand 
up for our rights. We have permitted the Anti-Defamation League, which is 
the most powerful and best financed secret police system in America, to brow- 
beat us into submission. This powerful organized group donate subversive films 
to our public schools. Such films shown our children are films of racial hatred 
and prejudice. Then we wonder why we are shocked and alarmed. The arrest 
of teen-age boys and girls all over our country are staggering. Some of the 
crimes youngsters are committing are almost unspeakable. Prostitution, murder, 
rape. These are ugly words, but it is an ugly situation. 

The question is: Shall American men lie down and take it while such an 
organized group as the Anti-Defamation insults our American way? 

School authorities should undertake in giving Bibles to teach Christianity to 
those who want good moral training. This is the American way. No group, be 
they Jew or gentile, have the right in America to take the gangster way of 
preventing the Bible or Christian teachings in our American public schools. 

If our schools were operated upon right principles and devoted to right ends, 
they could do more than anyone to influence and to restore what is now lacking 
in American life. 

What we need today is an inculcation of the immortal lessons of the Ten 
Commandments in the hearts of all children in our public schools. Let us help 
you solve our problem of crime and delinquency. 

Very truly yours, 


The CuarrMan. Will you call the next witness? 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Thomas Sullivan. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give before this subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS S. SULLIVAN, SUBCOMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATOR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Bozo. Mr. Sullivan, will you state name, your affiliation, and 
permanent address, for the benefit of the record? 


Mr. Suttvan. Thomas S. Sullivan, committee investigator, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. Boro. Mr. Sullivan, at the direction of the subcommittee, you 
made certain visits to Tia Juana and its environments. As a result 
of your investigation, how many houses of prostitution did you visit 
in Tia Juana ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Mr. Counsel, I personally visited eight houses of 
prostitution in Tia Juana and observed the activities therein. 

Mr. Bozo. Did you notice any great number of servicemen or 
civilian juveniles in and around these houses of prostitution ¢ 

Mr. Sutiivan. The main patronage of the houses that I observed 
was male, was either minor or fellows in their early twenties. Some 
were in uniform, and I would say half of them were ia civilian clothes. 

For the record I will state the houses I visited, if counsel would like. 

The Cuatrrman. Yes, you may proceed. 

Mr. Sutuivan. There is a very large installation on Kilometer 2 
going to Ensenada, south of Tia Juana. It is about a quarter of a 
mile off the main road and contains approximately five houses. 

[ visited this particular establishment on 3 occasions, and I saw 
25 prostitutes on the location. 

I might add that their advances were quite vigorous, and I and 
the persons who accompanied me were not able to stay around the 
houses for too long a period. 

Slightly down the Ensenada a road at Kilometer 9, there is a 
large house just up and off the road which has approximately 24 
cubicles in what you would call the American motel style. 

At this place we saw approximately 15 prostitutes in the open 
soliciting automobiles that came up. Most of the automobiles that I 
observed there were taxicabs from Tia Juana. There were a few 
civilian cars on the occasions I visited this place, which were three 
times. 

The personnel were all American. I would say half of the per- 
sonnel I saw were military personnel. 

I might add young military personnel. 

There is a Gloria Motel on Kilometer 12 on the road which I 
heard from a reliable source of information from a Federal officer, 
was a house of prostitution. On the visit there I did not observe 
activity on those premises. 

At the El Baron on Agua Caliente Boulevard on the city limits 
within the city of Tia Juana, is another house of prostitution. I was 
in there on two occasions. I was solicited by 12 girls both times I 
was there. They would come in relays. They asked if you wanted 
it straight, French, and other forms of perversion. They were quite 
persistent in their advances. They were “B girls” who were also 
prostitutes. 

The Cafe Palermo at 930 Avenue de Revolution, is also a house of 
prostitution. I did not observe customers at the time I visited this 
place, however. 

La Taberna at Fourth and Avenue de Revolution, I visited on two 
occasions. On both occasions there were at least 15 to 20 girls in 
the bar part of that tavern who were soliciting for . prostitution. 

I saw while I was there—I spent 3 hours there on 1 occasion— 
approximately 25 people come into the place and go directly to the 
back room. Of those personnel I would say approximately half of 
them were military personnel in uniform. 
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The Caesar’s Hotel was pointed out to me by a cab driver in San 
Diego as the nearest place to San Diego he could think of where you 
could engage a prostitute. He stated, by the way, that the vice squad 
in San Diego is very effective and that therefore the only way one 
could engage a prostitute was through a call system where you had 
to be known to the person who called you. 

It is a double call system. In other words, not only do you call 
the girl, the girl has to call you back. 

The final place I have to point out is Avenue de la Revolution, 
where I was taken to purchase some narcotics. In that place I found 
18 girls. ‘They were all prostitutes. All of them solicited us on the 
way in for prostitution and they went through the usual routine of 
suggesting various methods of operation. 

That more or less covers my observation in the field of prostitution 
except that I would like to add that in my visits to Tia Juana, which 
were only six during the evening and early morning hours, practically 
every cab driver I encountered on the street, or who encountered me, 
suggested taking me to a house of prostitution or to a Lesbian show 
or other form of perverted entertainment. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Sullivan, in your visits to Tia Juana, did you notice 
any great numbers of young people, either servicemen or civilians, 
on the streets or in the bars and so forth? 

Mr. Sutxivan. I did, Mr. Counsel. One night, I was down there, 
on a Friday night, I counted personally slightly in excess of 200 
American boys and girls down there, most of whom were minors. 

I would say that 90 percent of them were within 2 years of 21, and 
were mostly on the lower side of that. They were in every bar and 
down at the Avenue de la Revolution. They were clustered and on 
several occasions I saw 4 or 5 American minors clustered around cabs 
talking to the cab drivers whose activities I think I have already 
mentioned. 

That was about our actual count. I verified that by the count of an- 
other officer who was with me. 

Mr. Boro. Did you find it very easy in Tia Juana to obtain porno- 
graphic materials of the perverted type? 

Mr. Sutrivan. I have a sampling of that with me here. It can be 
generally characterized as perverted. 1 bought a small quantity of 
this material at an arcade, which is located near Fourth Street and 
the Avenue de la Revolution, cater-cornered from Caesar’s Hotel. 

It is an arcade, most of the tourist type down there, numerous 
curiosity shops. In the rear two stalls they both openly advertise 
pornographic literature. Stall E advertises 20 percent discount if 
you buy more than $50 worth. 

The average books I saw sell for approximately $1 or $2. That is 
the size I am showing you right now, this larger size. 

The smaller books of this type sell for around a dollar. 

Now, the books that I have here, the ones I purchased personally, 
T have read to get their content. One of these is a vivid description 
of the act of cunnilingus, the act of fellatio, committed by men with 
other men, and women with other women; flagellation 

Mr. Bono. All of it is more or less the other degradated and per- 
verted type of literature? 
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Mr. Sutztvan. Almost all of it contains vivid descriptions of per- 
verted intercourses between males and males and females and fe- 
males. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Sullivan, you were also asked, if possible, to obtain 
marihuana or heroin or its derivatives in Tia Juana. 

Mr. Suuuivan. That is correct. 

Mr. Bozo. Will you tell us what success you met with in that 
irea ¢ 

Mr. Sutxivan. I spent about 6 hours one evening attempting to ob- 
tain marihuana or heroin in a very small quantity. I contacted, dur- 
ng this period, approximately 35 cab drivers. Of those 35 cab 
drivers, most of whom had sneeuelied me initially, I asked them if 
I could get marihuana or white stuff or heroin, about half of them 
stated that the area was too hot and they would not deal with me. 

The other half all indicated that it was readily available and they 
offered to get it, but most of them held out for a price of $20 to $ 30. 

Now, I did not want to spend that much of the committee’s money. 
I was looking for availability. 

I finally succeeded in engaging one cab driver who offered to get 
me what is known as a small pear. 

Mr. Boso. Actually, half of that number were attempting to sell 
you marihuana in large quantities ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Larger quantities, large cans selling around twenty- 
eight or thirty dollars, or what would be called a big fix, which would 
sell between thirty and twenty-five dollars. 

[ was trying to purchase a small fix. The cab driver No. 34, Yellow, 
whom I knew as Pedro, agreed to take me to a place where I could 
obtain narcotics. Half way through the town inl approximately one 
lock east of the Palace down there, the Hilight Palace, he stopped 
the cab and asked me to roll up my left sleeve, which I did. He looked 
atmy arm. Of course, I had no needle marks. 

We continued to a place 3 or 4 blocks south of the Hilight Palace. 
At that point he entered a doorway, more or less of an archway. I fol- 
lowed him out of the cab. I gave him about a 2-minute lead, head 
start. He went into a house back there and came out, putting some- 
thing in his pocket. He saw me in the alley and became quite incensed 
that I had followed him. At that point we drove to another location 
which is about 1 block east of the Avenue de la Revolution and he went 
in another place and came out with a small yellow pear, and stated that 
it was a small fix. 

He stated that for $5 he would get me a bigger fix if I came back 
on another occasion and contacted him. 

I turned this over to the Federal customs agent, Mr. Fred Parkinson, 
at the San Ysidro gate and he tested it with a violet fluid which reacts 
to narcotic drugs. The reaction was negative so I was informed I had 
“bought a turkey,” as the saying goes, or had been hoodwinked in 
spending $5 for something like baking soda. 

It is a very common occurrence I understand among narcotic officers 
who try to make buys. 

At any rate, I went out and bought some marihuana by contacting 
a cab driver at Third and Revolution. I told him I wanted to buy 
a small quantity. He wanted a deal of 4 cigarettes for $3 
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However, the quantity was small. I could get them at the rate of 
50 cents if I was willing to spend twenty-eight or thirty dollars for 
a can. 

After approximately 10 minutes he came back, delivered the ciga- 
rettes tome. I paid him the money. 

The cigarettes are right here if you want them for evidence. I had 
these observed by a narcotics agent and they were certified as mari- 
huana cigarettes, 

This is the way they come. They are wrapped up in newspaper or 
small white paper. 

The Cuatrman. How many cigarettes are in there? 

Mr. Suuuivan. There are four cigarettes there. 

With regard to this pornographic literature I would like to make 
a further comment which I overlooked. The trinket peddlers on the 
streets of Tia Juana, especially at the Avenue de la Revolution, which 
is the main street, have solicited me on several occasions for buying 
these small comic books. They are very poor imitations of American 
comic strips, Wash Tubbs, and so forth, all of which depict sexual 
intercourse, normal or perverted, between human beings, in caricature 
form. 

It seems to be a poor imitation of artist work. These sell for three 
for a dollar and in larger quantities you get discounts. 

Mr. Boso. Did you also obtain some of the so-called Spanish fly. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Yes; a cab driver with whom I was dickering for a 
purchase of a paper of heroin offered to sell me Spanish fly, or benze- 
drine tablets instead. 

So he sold me 10 benzedrine tablets for $1 and a small vial of what 
they call yohimbine, which is, I understand, a synthetic irritant. It 
has a similar effect as Spanish fly. 

That sells for $214. It contains 10 tablets. 

Mr. Bogo. I would like to make an observation if I might, that on 
one of the nights when I was on the border, a 14-year- -old boy came 
through and was pulled out of his car on suspicion because he talked in 
a very nasty way to the customs inspector. He was taken over to the 
sherilf’s patrol and in his pocket was found a bottle of this so-called 
yohimbine. The boy was from Arizona and he had come down here in 
the company of a 17-year-old and had purchased this particular type 
of drug. 

The Cuatrman. How old was the boy? 

Mr. Boro. The boy was 14 years old. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Bozo. That is all the questions I have. 

The Carman. I have no questions, Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. The pornographic literature will be retained for 
the information of the subcommittee only, and the other items will be 
destroyed. 

(The printed material was retained for the subcommittee files and 
the other items were destroyed. ) 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Edmund J. Cooley. 

The Cuamrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to present to this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but . truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Cooter. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF EDWIN JAMES COOLEY, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Boso. Would you state your name, and affiliation, and local 


address ¢ 


Mr. Cootry. My name is Edwin James Cooley, director of the 
Department of Social Services in the city of San Diego. 

I live at 2153 Pine Street. 

May I add that I am a social worker and that I have spent prac- 
tically all my life working in the field of delinquency. I have been 
in probation, parole; I have been secretary of the Crime Prevention 
Committee of the city of New York, which organized the juvenile aid 
bureau of the metropolitan police department. 

I have astatement which [ shall not read. 

The CHarrman. You may present your testimony as you choose. 

Mr. Cootry. At this time, after waiting over 2 hours, I don’t know 
whether I can read it. 

The Cuairman. The statement will become a part of the record, 
the full statement, and you may proceed to summarize it, if you wish, 
Mr. Cooley. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY EDWIN JAMES COOLEY, DrkecTor, DELINQUENCY CONTROL PROGRAM, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE, Crry oF SAN DipGco CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


I. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


By vote of the people, the San Diego City charter provides that the department 
of social service shall carry out a program specifically geared to the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 

To accomplish this purpose, the social service department has developed a 
functional program based upon current scientific research, which emphasizes 
the importance of early parent-child experiences as the prime causative factor 
in juvenile delinquency. 

Five functions 

The program, which combines five interrelated functions, is focused on 
strengthening of family life and promoting the healthy emotional development of 
young children. The five functions are: 

1. Early discovery of emotionally disturbed children.—Locating and identify- 
ing young children in local neighborhoods who show signs of probable delinquent 
behavior and referring them and their families to community resources for help. 

2. Parent discussion groups.—Arranging for and meeting with small parent 
discussion groups in homes to help parents to better understand their children 
at different stages of development and to appreciate the role they must play 
in the dynamics of parent-child relationships to make family life more hygienic 
and happy. 

3. Group guidance with teen-agers.—Bringing group guidance and therapy to 
antisocial street clubs and other hard-to-reach youth groups and breaking down 
Intergroup tensions through teen-age dances and other events. 

4. Family counseling at the neighborhood level.—Counseling, on a short-term 
basis, with families, children and youth in local neighborhoods where help is 
sought on problems arising within the home. 

5. Informing the public.—Disseminating scientific knowledge and developing 
greater understanding regarding juvenile delinquency causation and control by 
means of publications, public addresses, displays, documentary films and other 
media. 


Staff 
Professionally trained social workers of the department are available in com- 
munity areas throughout the city to render the above services. 
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Suggested by sound research 


The program of the city social service department is buttoned into the specific 
needs and conditions suggested by sound research and definitely aimed to pro- 
vide more pointed and relevant attacks on crucial causal factors. 

The 25-year research of the Gluecks revealed that 50 percent of juvenile de- 
linquents show serious signs of antisocial behavior before the 8th year of life, 
more than 40 percent before the 11th year, thus comprising a total of over nine- 
tenths of the entire group before puberty or about the 12th year. 

Obviously, therefore, social action to prevent juvenile delinquency must start 
far upstream in the life span. At present, the greatest amount of time, thought, 
energy, and money is devoted to dealing with the end product of long operative 
antisocial processes. 

Professional and financial resources devoted to the early stages of childhood 
and to instruction of young parents in the mental hygiene of family life are 
petty compared with those poured into the maintenance of criminal courts, pro- 
bation, prisons, and parole boards, when it is often too late for effective results. 

Reports for 1953 sent in by juvenile courts throughout the country to the chil- 
dren’s bureau show that juvenile delinquency has risen again for the fifth con- 
secutive year. 

The figures received indicate that there were 13 percent more juvenile court 
delinquency cases in 1953 than in 1952. 

The number of children brought to the juvenile courts because of delinquency 
in 19583 was about 435,000. This is a new all-time high, exceeding the previous 
high of 400,000 cases dealt with during World War II. 

It seems probable that a final evaluation of the figures will show that the in- 
crease in delinquency cases for the 5-year period 1948—53 will be about 50 percent. 

The rise in delinquency cannot be explained in terms of population growth 
alone. For example, the 50-percent increase in court cases for 1948-53 compares 
with a rise of only 7 percent during the same period in the child population 
10-17 years old (most of the delinquent children dealt with by juvenile courts 
fall within this age range). 

The local scene 
Comparisons will now be made to show the ratios of rates of increase in juve- 


nile court cases and child population for the 5-year period 1948-53 in the Nation 
as a whole and in San Diego City. 

Adjudged juvenile court delinquents in San Diego have increased about 52.2 
percent for the 5-year period 1948-53. The potential child population, 10 to 17 
years, increased 38.1 percent from October 1948 to October 1953. 

Using the above percentages and the national percentage of a 50-percent in- 
crease in juvenile court cases and a 7-percent increase in the potential child 
population, the following table can be formulated : 


Comparison of ratios of rates of increase 


[Percent] 


; . Rates of in- 
1948-53 National mo 80 | crease: City 
y to Nation 


Increase in child population embchadis ieee ‘ 38 38/7= 540 
Increase in juvenile delinquency .......-.-. * . 62 | 52/50= 104 





From the above table it may be seen that relative to the child population the 
rate of increase in juvenile court cases in the Nation is five times greater than 
that of San Diego. In brief, delinquency is increasing five times faster in the 
Nation than in San Diego. 

This finding is particularly significant because San Diego has had the largest 
population growth of any medium or large city in the Nation since 1940—an 
increase of 116 percent, 203,341 in 1940, 451,087 as of June 1953. 

It would seem, therefore, that better juvenile delinquency control is being 
maintained in this community than in other cities of the country. Many agencies, 
of course, are responsible for this effective action, but the department of social 
service, due to the scientific nature of its preventive program, which seeks out 
very early in life children who are headed for delinquent careers and also helps 
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fathers and mothers to better understand the importance of early parent-child 
relationships, has undoubtedly made a considerable contribution to the result 
which apparently has been achieved. 

While there is a great readiness on the part of lay and professional persons to 
explain the national increase of juvenile delinquency in specific and sundry ways, 
it should be remembered that intensive followup studies have revealed that among 
juvenile delinquents repetition of antisocial behavior occurs in a high proportion 
of the cases. This fact carries with it a very simple yet very profound implica- 
tion, namely, that the tendency toward delinquency is deeply rooted and that 
children tend to grow “into” social behavior patterns once they are bgun, rather 
than out of them. 

Prevention pays dividends 

Curing delinquency is almost impossible, but a community that puts the same 
effort into programs for preventing delinquency would be rewarded with huge 
dividends. 

If the approach of delinquency can be predicted early enough in a child’s life to 
permit the use of successful preventive methods, any community would be wise 
to engage in a campaign of delinquency prevention. 

That the approach of delinquency, or of vulnerability to delinquency, can be 
predicted has been shown by several recent studies. 

If ever there was a field in which it is important to remember that “the boy is 
father to the man” it is the area of juvenile delinquency, for the majority of 
adult criminals began their antisocial careers as child delinquents. 

For years research has revealed that the beginnings of mental illness, delin- 
quency, and social maladjustment—and the hope of prevention—lay in earliest 
childhood. Yet, very little has been done about it. Enough was not known for 


one thing and the trained people and the resources to make a start were not 
available. 
But a start to prevent juvenile delinquency has been made in the city of San 


Diego in the program of the social service department and marked steps forward 
have been taken. 


The purpose of the foregoing analysis has been to emphasize the fundamental 
idea that better aiming of preventive efforts at specific targets will achieve ends 
which widely scattered efforts could not be expected to achieve. 

In delinquency the city is dealing not with predestination but with destination. 
Experiments have demonstrated that in many cases destination can be redirected 
by pointed and specific early intervention. 

Thus, the San Diego Department of Social Service approaches the juvenile 
delinquency problem with an attitude and an insight that gives every promise of 
the ultimate achievement of preventive results. 

Mr. Coortry. Senator, I would like to synthesize a bit this whole 
problem and if I may be permitted to do so, I would like to point out 
that juvenile delinquency is not merely a violation of law; it is also 
a behavior problem, and fundamentally so, and behavior scientists 
for over a quarter of a century have been studying this problem very 
definitly indeed and there is that science to it, the scientific side. 

Now, I would like to make one observation: The United States 
spends $20 billion a year on crime and delinquency control. That is 
more than we spend on education. It is more than we spend on 
maintenance of public highways and roads. 

It is second only in cost to the national defense. 

Now, what is the outstanding thing that research shows us after 
examining our systems of correction, so-called? It shows that the 
outstanding thing about crime and juvenile delinquency is recividism, 
or criminal repetition. 

Now, as far as juvenile delinquency is concerned, research has 
revealed that there is a high incidence of repetition of delinquency, 
there is a high incidence of crime repetition among our youth, and so 
we are spending all of this money and it is quite evident from the re- 
search that we are getting more criminals, crime is increasing accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoover; delinquency is increasing, and worst of all is the 
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fact that this so-called correctional system does not reform, rehabili- 
tate, or help delinquents. 

Now, one thing that is quite apparent—well, this is about the only 
business that I know, or anyone else, for that matter, where there are 
reports of failure in operations and reports of higher cost, that would 
not sit back and get on its heels and say, “There must be something 
wrong with our operation, and we ought to readjust the whole system.” 

All right, what shall we do? 

Now, science and research have definitely pointed out the outstand- 
ing thing about this whole problem of juvenile delinquency, and that 
is long before the child ever reaches the juvenile court or the proba- 
tion office, he has manifested serious signs of antisocial behavior, and 
the research of the Gluecks, the outstanding people in this field, 
Eleanor Glueck and Sheldon Glueck, of Harvard—— 

The Cuamman. They testified before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Cootey. I know. They are personal friends of mine. I knew 
them when their hair was black, and now it is gray. 

Fifty percent of all our juvenile delinquents show signs of anti- 
social behavior before the eighth year of life. 

More than 40 percent show it before the age of 11. 

Nine-tenths of these children told us long, long ago that they were 
in trouble and in those fruitful years before the behavior patterns 


have become fixed or crystallized we do comparatively nothing for 


these young children at a time when they could be helped, when their 
behavior patterns could be modified. 

What do we do? We wait until the child passes the threshold of 
a certain nuisance value in the community and then we go to work 
with all our machines—probation, parole, and the police. 

Now, let us look at some of the results of probation, for instance, 


parole, et cetera. 

All research shows that one particular piece of research from the 
Boston juvenile court shows that in a study of over a thousand 
juvenile delinquents, more than nine-tenths continued to commit de- 
linquent acts. They came to the best juvenile court in the world, 
backed by the Judge Baker Foundation, fine psychiatrists, fine psy- 
chological service, and only 109 out of that 1,000 cases kept out of 
further trouble. 

Now, let me get back to this situation. It is quite evident that 
if we are ever going to do anything about juvenile delinquency in 
an effective fashion, we have to reach out and get these vulnerable 
children when they are young. We have to reach out and get to 
their disorganized families, and do more work of parent education 
and parent discussion. 

There are 3 ways, there are 3 schools of thought, maybe 4 or 5. 
I only speak of three on this whole problem. 

One is the generic school. They say that if we have general 
improvement in community life, somehow juvenile delinquency will 
vanish. 

We call that the shotgun system, shooting the pellets in the air 
and hoping that a few of them will drop in the right places. That 
is a remote way to approach this problem and it just does not work. 

The second system is that we must take action against all evils 
wherever they are. 
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Well, if we will stop a minute, take in San Diego, suppose you have 
border, suppose you have some of the other situations, the fact 

s, Senator, that the highest delinquency rate we have ever had in 
our worst areas, is 16.2. 

Why is that? Why is it that 84 percent of the children living 
under those same conditions, why is it that they didn’t become 
lelinquent ? 

There is the crux, and the answer to our problem. Those 84 per- 
‘ent, the great majority didn’t become delinquent, Senator, because 
they came from homes where they found love, where they found affec- 
tion, rec “ognition, security, and good healthy experiences. 

There are two reasons behavior scientists tell us w hy we have juve- 
nile dudinguency. One is the predisposing factor, and the other is 
the precipitating factor. 

The predisposing factor is factors that happened in the early life 
of the child, and it is controlling. And if the predisposing factors 
aren’t there, the precipitating factors will not shunt that boy or girl 
into juvenile delinquency. 

Now, you might say this, that is true of maybe 85 to 90 percent of 
all children. There are 10 to 15 percent, maybe about 10 percent, 
which get into juvenile delinquency from some mild offense, or acci- 
dental or a situation case where they happen to be there at the time, 
but the greatest majority of juvenile delinquents are mostly disturbed 

children coming from disorganized families. 

Now, we can pass laws, we can talk about the crime comics, talk 
about radio; we can talk about all the evils we want to, but character 
s not built even in children by depredation of these characters built 
by internal security, which comes from the family and the parent- 
child relationship. 

That is why 84 percent of our kids can go to Tia Juana, face these 
other evils, and they won’t crumble into delinquency. 

Now, let us be practical for a moment. 

What is San Diego doing about this? Well, by a vote of the people, 
Senator, and I think we are the only city in the country, by vote of 
the people in our charter provision the department of social services 
has a mandate to set up a program for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency in this city, and we have such a program, and it is now 
in its eighth year. 

By vote of the people, a charter provision, we just got to do 
something about it. 

Now, what are we doing about it? We are working on a functional- 
delinquency program. We go out in the community and we have a 
staff of trained social workers in all the neighborhoods. We find that 
these emotionally disturbed children who, if they are not helped 
now in their early years, are going to become delinquent, and we bring 
them in for treatment, and we give them treatment. 

In the high-delinquency areas we go to the homes of people, and 
there we hold parent-discussion groups with the mother, and the 
mothers come willingly because they are concerned about their chil- 
dren today, and we talk about parent- -child relationships, the impor- 
tance of early years of the child’s life, because habits and patterns 
are formed in the first 5 years, and we know the trouble starts and is 
evident 8 to 12. 
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We know also unless you do something for these children who are 
mostly disturbed, you have got to do it before the beginning of puberty, 
which is about the 12th year. 

Unless we get in before 12, there are not any methods, psychiatric 
or otherwise, that we now know are going to do very much about their 
behavior problem. 

We do know this, that all we do, or pretend to do, for these delin- 
quent children does not keep them from becoming adult criminals, 
which they do become, and one of the things which the Kefauver com- 
mittee brought out individually before the public was that most of 
our criminals today, our adult criminals and our gangsters, were 
juvenile delinquents, and if there ever was a field, Senator, in which 
the boy is the father to the man, it is in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency, because practically the great majority of all our adult 
criminals were juvenile delinquents. 

We didn’t stop them by this so-called correctional machinery and 
they went right on. 

In our department we are finding these young children, we are hold- 
ing these parent-discussion groups in the homes. We talk to a thou- 
sand parents a month. We do counseling of families on the neighbor- 
hood level. 

Our men are out there. They are trained; they hold a master degree 
in social work. They talk to families. They go from door to door. 

Parents today have problems with their children. In addition to 
that, we are doing group guidance and group therapy work with teen- 
agers. We are taking these street gangs and we are working with 
them so they have the feeling of belonging with their peers, which is 
something many of them never knew in their home. We are keeping 
them out of trouble. We have been working with quite notorious 
gangs. They were a police problem 9 months ago, a serious one, and 
the police were seriously concerned with them. 

They did some bad things. Now, we are working with them and 
bringing them back. 

In addition to th: at, we are trying to bring before the public by 
documented films the importance of the early years of life and the 
needs for parents to understand the problems of their children and 
prevent delinquency by talks, by bringing out these films, by all these 
discussion groups, we are bringing all this home to people and we are 
doing it in the local neighborhoods. 

We are not waiting for the children to get all mussed up and come 
in when it is too late. Weare reaching out for them; we are reaching 
out for their parents. 

I think we are getting results. 

I want to talk about one little statistic and it is a fact. I want to 
show you that the ratio of juvenile increase in the Nation and in San 
Diego presents quite a picture. 

From 1948 to 1953, from the Children’s Bureau reports, it looks 
like there is about a 50-percent increase in juvenile delinquency in this 
country. It looks like at the same time there is a potential child- 
population increase, because all our juveniles come within the 10- to 
17-age group, of about 7 percent. 

Now, that is the national picture. 
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In San Diego we have a 52-percent increase in delinquency ; we have 
| 38-percent increase in the potential 10-to-17 group. 

You put those two together and you get a ratio. We work out the 
-atio of rates of increase and what we find is simply this: That, relative 
to the child population, the potential 10 to 17, the increase in juvenile 
de ae ncy in the Nation is 5 times greater than that of San Diego. 

In brief, delinquency is increasing five times faster in the Nation 
han it is in San Diego. 

We have had the largest population increase of any medium or large 

ity in the country. It has increased 116 percent, as you know, from 
1940 on. 

Now, it would seem by this new attitude of the city government— 
ind this is the municipality of the city of San Diego, that is carrying 
out this preventative program and other good supporting work, which 
s being done—that we are getting somew here in this problem. 

Now, from all the research and all we know, curing delinquency is 
practically an impossible thing. We also know from research you 
in predict the onslaught of delinquency. You can see it coming. 

We have definite evidence of that fact. In New York City and 
New York State they are working on prediction tables and working 
on kids who show evidence of this coming on of delinquency. 

Now, that is the scientific way to approach this problem and it is 
about time that we became a bit scientific and it is about time we faced 
ip with the research and not go around having a vested interest and 
saying, “This is working, and this is good in itself,” when the facts 
show the delinquency is on the increase. 

The CuatrmMaNn. It is about time we became realistic. 

Mr. Cootry. You summed me up. 

In delinquency we are not dealing with predestination; we are 
dealing with destination, and all our research has shown that you 
can modify probable destination by early intervention, getting the 

child young, getting his family, getting out into the neighborhoods 
before he ever comes to the court. 

That is the only way, the functional way, you are ever going to do 
inything about it. 

It is not my word, but what T-have said to you the Gluecks prob- 
ably told you, and the investigators would tell the same story. 

We have to get away from this myth-mindedness and all these 
other things. 

As you say, face up to this problem realistically. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cooley, you have been very helpful. Your 
counsel and advice will be very helpful to the subcommittee as they 
read the testimony which has been presented here today. 

We are sorry that you had to be delayed. 

Mr. Cootry. That was only the excuse to get an opportunity to 
make a speech. 

The Cuatrman. My staff, they have set up some 27 witnesses here. 
I do not like folks to come before a congressional committee and then 
not have a chance to testify, so we are going to stay here until all are 
heard 
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Counsel, call the next witness. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Edgar N. Brown. 

The Carman. Do you swear that the testimony you are about to 
present to the sube ‘ommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, of the 
United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Brown. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDGAR N. BROWN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COM- 
MUNITY WELFARE COUNCIL, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Boro. Will you state your name, position, and address, for the 
benefit of the record ? 

Mr. Brown. My name is Edgar N. Brown, 3994 Morrell Street. I 
am executive director of the Community Welfare Council of San 
Diego. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Brown, do you have a statement to make before the 
subcommittee on the problems of delinquency as you see them in your 
capacity ¢ 

Mr. Brown. I have no prepared statement. 

Mr. Boro. Would you like to proceed on a statement basis ? 

Mr. Brown. The hour is late and I will make 2 or 3 very general 
observations. 

The CuarrmMan. You proceed as you see fit, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Testimony has been presented, I believe, that there is no acceptable 
scientific conclusion as to either the cause or the cure of delinquency. 
I suggest that our present state of knowledge of this field is about on a 
par with our knowledge of cancer. There is no agreement on cause, 
and treatment is sometimes effective and sometimes not. 

Drawing the analogy a little further, I should like to see the Federal 
Government give consideration to the possibility of a research and 
treatment center along the lines of the National Institutes of Health, 
which works in the field of specific disease and carries on a compre- 
hensive program both of treatment and research in order to guide the 
country in dealing with this problem which, as the previous witness 
said, gets worse instead of better, despite alli that is done. 

Secondly, it has been brought out that there are unfilled positions 
in probation departments and other agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility for the care and treatment of delinquents. 

This is a nationwide problem. There is an acute shortage of 
workers in the social science fields, by which I mean social caseworkers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, a shortage that is much more 
acute than the shortage of physical scientists and engineers, about 
which we are concerned. 

The graduate schools are turning out people who are not sufficient 
in number to fill newly created positions, much less to catch up on the 
backlog of unfilled jobs. 

I know that Federal aid to education is a controversial and a compli- 
cated question, but any assistance possible to enable the graduate 
schools to accept and train more students in these fields will be a valu- 
able contribution. 

The only other observation I would like to make is a word of cau- 
tion, as I see it, from having worked very closely with agencies in San 
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Diego for 8 years, to avoid the implication that Tia Juana is the pri- 
mary cause of our delinquent problems. 

I think Tia Juana is rotten and I have observed it many times. I 
think it is no place for a teen-ager, but by the same token, I know that 
teen-agers from stable, well-brought-up homes, can go to Tia Juana and 

ome back unscathed. 

The primary responsibility for delinquency problems we have are 
n the homes of San Diego and in the community of San Diego and 
in the Nation, and to permit the implication to get out that Tia Juana 
is to blame for it all is, at least, so far as I am concerned, to enable 
families and this community to duck the responsibility which very 
properly is theirs. 

I think that is the end of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Your observation is entirely correct, Mr. Brown. 
The Chair agrees with you completely that implication should not 
vet out. 

The subcommittee, as it studies this testimony in subsequent meet- 
ings, will give due consideration to all the factors involved and all 
the factors that have been presented at these hearings which have been 
very enlightening. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, I want to thank you for your appear- 
ance here today. Your advice and counsel has been most helpful. 

Counsel, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Bozo. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions, Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No questions. 

Mr. Bono. General Smith. 

The CrHarrman. General, this subcommittee is greatly honored to 
have with us such a distinguished soldier and member of the armed 
services. 

General Smirn. Thank you. I am very happy to be here. 

As I told your counsel, I would come any time. 

The Cuairman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 

about to give to this subeommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate of the United States will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

General Smiru. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, General. You may sit down. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. HOLLAND M. SMITH, USMC (RETIRED), DIREC- 
TOR, GILLESPIE FOUNDATION, PRESIDENT OF BOYS, INC., SAN 
DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Boxo. I will ask you to give your full name and local address 
and affiliations. 

General Smirn. My name is Holland M. Smith, general, United 
States Marine Corps, retired, living at 1821 Viking Way, La Jolla. 
I am a director of the Gillespie Welfare Foundation and member of 
the harbor commission of the city, and I am president of the Boys, 
[nc., for the State of California. That is part of the job. 

Mr. Chairm: in, I have here a brief résumé. I know that the time is 
going, but I think I can state this in 10 or 15 minutes, and if you will 
like, I will leave this with the committee. 

The Cuarrman. How many pages are there? 
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General Smrru. Notsomany. There are 1,2, 3, maybe 6 or 7 pages. 

The Cuamman. We would like to have it and if it is your desire we 
will have it made a part of the permanent record. 

General Smiru. Yes. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 9,” and is on 
file with the subcommittee. ) 

General Smiru. It is a very concise statement of what is intended to 
be done by the Boys, Ine. 

I would like, though, with your permission, to read the first page. 

The Cuatrman. You have that permission. 

General Smiru (reading) : 

This is not a solicitation, this is a plan for building better boys and hence 
better men. Boys are best when they are busy doing the things they like to do, 
and this is the plan to keep them busy, healthy, and happy. Visualize if you can 
a boys’ haven in your community giving him all the advantages outlined in this 
brochure at no cost to him, no cost to you, no cost to the city, State, or Nation. 

I think that covers it pretty well. 

We do not propose to do away with any of the many fine organiza- 
tions that are helping the youth of our country today. Many of them 
are doing outstanding jobs. Under this plan however, we could extend 
the advantages that are now being offered and could do it on a scale 
that others cannot afford to undertake. 

Now, may I say briefly it is a plan for better living. They are to go 
into the homes. The witnesses have told you about the number of 
juvenile crimes committted by boys. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a picture of the home we propose to build. 
It has an athletic wing, gym, pool, handb: all, a model courtroom, office, 
library, shops; we will have a ver y large swimming pool, and we work 
in cooperation with the American Red Cross. 

We have a television sitting room. 

I believe Mr. Hoover says that has done more for prevention of 
juvenile delinquency than any other particular thing. 

Then we have woodworking rooms. Boys will have to divert their 
troubled minds into plusher avenues. 

We will have a counseling chamber ; we will have medical attention. 
We will have a model courtroom where the boys themselves will take 
care of their own discipline. 

We will have a plan for animal husbandry. We will have counsels 
to take unhappy, dissatisfied boys and make them like the picture on 
this book. 

The board of directors of Boys, Inc., will serve without compen- 
sation. 

You know, gentlemen, that this plan was nursed and nurtured by 
Mr. Berkson and Mr. Richardson. Ninety cents out of every dollar 
that is taken in at the Del Mar racetrack will go to Boys, Inc. 

I would like to say that the board of directors will supervise and 
scrutinize every single penny that is spent at the track. 

This year the Del Mar Race Track Club cleared between $500,000 
and $600,000. Mr. Berkson and Mr. Richardson propose to buy others 
in the State of California and throughout America. 

Not 1 cent will be paid to any director or any officer of the Boys, 
Inc. The directors themselves have waived their fees. 

Administration and maintenance will have to be paid out of the 
sums of money we will get. 
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Now, this is not covered entirely in here. I would like a few min- 
utes for ramification. 

Membership: Boys, Inc., is created to make better boys to be better 
men. To accomplish this we will bring together into common cause 
American leaders with the ability and desire to inspire boys and to 
guide them in developing themselves into better men and better 
citizens. 

All boys between the ages of 7 and 17 will be eligible to participate 
in this program, regardless of color, nationality, or anything else. 

We will have an advisory committee. That will include leaders, 
civil officials, police officials, a religious leader, a top educator. 

We will have schools. 

Now, I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, this is the bible to start 
with, but these are my recommendations which have not been ap- 
proved by the board of directors, but I am certain they will be. 

We would like to take these boys and bring them into this recreation 
center, have all the guidance necessary, with the eventual idea of 
selecting certain boys that are qualified and send them to college, pay 
their tuition. 

In Los Angeles County organizations similar to this have made 
arrangements with the labor unions. These boys can work 4 to 5 
hours a day and during the school year they can make as much as 
S600. ’ ; , 

If they continue this when they get out, they have not lost their 
+ years’ seniority. 

We propose to help other clubs. For instance, in the far corners of 
San Diego County there may be little groups that don’t have a nickel. 
We propose to have a lending library of sports gear. If they want it 
we will give it to them. 

I could tell you, Mr. Chairman, for hours. I wish I could give 
you this, but I will be glad to send a copy of this to the committee, 
if you will give me the address, as soon as I can have it copied. 

(The document was not received by printing time.) 

The Carman. Incidentally, if we can do a little lobbying for you 
to get this through your board of directors, you let us know. 

General Smrru. The board of directors, Mr. Chairman, will con- 
sist of some of the finest men in America. I can’t see how anybody, 
whether he is in the local government, if he has any human relation, 
how anybody could turn down such a magnificent and noble program 
as this. 

The Cuarrman. Nor I. 

General Smirn. $500,000 to be spent in the State of California for 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

Now, that is my story. 

I will leave this with you, sir, and I will get a nice little girl down 
here at the harbor commission to make a copy of this and I will 
send it to Mr. Strong or to whomever you tell me to send it to. 

The Cuarrman. That is fine. 

General, we are very grateful to you for coming up here today. 

General Smirn. I am happy to be here. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity very much. 

The Crarrman. I understand that these two ladies must leave. 

I take it from the message that was just handed me everything you 
want to say is in the statement. 
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This statement will be incorporated in its entirety in the record, 
and studied carefully by my colleagues of the subcommittee and by me. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Mrs. NANCY APPLEWHITE AND Mrs. P. DE SHISHMAREFF, 
CALIFORNIA LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN PARENTS 





CALIFORNIA LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN PARENTS, 
La Jolla, Calif., September 20, 1954 

Hon. Senator Roserr C. HENpRIcKSON, Chairman, 

Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 

Hon. Senator Estes KEFAUVER 

Hon. Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, 

Interim Senate Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
San Diego, Calif, 

Dear Sirs: Having found it difficult to get into touch with your representatives 
in order to get definite information about the time, manner, place of hearings to 
be held in San Diego on juvenile deliquency, we respectfully submit this, our 
statement, for your collective consideration. 

It has been published in the press that the committee of which you are members 
“was formed to determine if Federal legislation is needed to curb a rising tide 
of juvenile delinquency.” It appears to us that it is this point which reaches 
the very core of the problem which is confronting the whole Nation. Here, in 
Californina, we have seen efforts made by State and county, by private and public 
bodies, all meeting with definite failure in their attempts to remedy the evil 
because of the interference of political machinations; consequently, very little 
has been accomplished to stem the tide of juvenile delinquency and to weave a 
cloak of protection around the rising generation of American children 

Right here in San Diego where what is called the “border situation” between 
Mexico and California has added considerable weight to this vexed question of 
juvenile delinquency, 3 years ago, in August 1951, a State investigation took 
place in connection with the narcotic traffic in which young people were so 
deeply implicated and, unbelievably as it may sound, the conclusion reached by 
the committee was that there was no narcotic nor juvenile delinquency problems 
in San Diego, and that the authorities were to be highly complimented for this 
satisfactory state of affairs. (Reference, San Diego Union, August 17, 1951.) 
Furthermore, in the course of that investigation, witnesses among whom was our 
distinguished district attorney, J. Don Keller, having testified and produced 
facts that sustained the contention that an alarming situation did exist, were 
labeled “misinformed” and were even accused of uttering untruths and making 
false statements. The whitewash operation was indeed complete. 

We sincerely hope that your committee will adopt an impartial attitude, 
discarding all political considerations and fearlessly exposing the truth of a 
situation which is wrecking the youth of our country. 

A careful study of juvenile delinquency has been the object of not only members 

of our own organization but also of affiliated groups, namely, the Christian 
*atriotic Rally, the Christian Parents for Better Education, the Militant Chris- 
tian Patriots, the United Christian Action, Our Lady’s Crusaders: and we jointly 
want to present to your committee the result of our observations, research, and 
activities. In our estimation, the rising tide of juvenile delinqnency is due to the 
agglomeration of several causes, and it should be the task of appointed investi- 
gators to fearlessly expose them all, barring none, and to just as fearlessly estab- 
lish the responsibility for the propagation of this evil of which children 
themselves are the victims. 

Are they not indeed victims those unfortunate children born from the ever- 
increasing numbers of illicit unions between people who have willfully trans- 
gressed the traditional laws of marriage and have wantonly thrown hordes of 
homeless waifs upon the world? Are not the guilty ones those who have advo- 
eated the theories of free love and the breaking up of the family which is the 
main aim of communism? This particular rampant evil cannot be ascribed to 
the children. 

Who bears the guilt of having broken what used to be the traditional teaching 
of the Christian principles of morality in our American schools, substituting the 
godless teaching of Marxism? Not the children. 
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Who are the culprits who write, publish, and sell obscene, vulgar comic books 
for children and plunge their young impressive minds in the mire of corruption? 
Again, not the children. 

Who writes radio and television programs devised and produced to keep chil- 
dren’s minds constantly keyed up to the idea of lawlessness, burglary, murder, 
etc., presenting crime to them under the guise of adventure? Not the children. 

Who has written and writes series of textbooks which pollute children’s minds, 
not only with godless and antipatriotic teaching but immerse them in sex studies 
which inevitably develop an urge for the much-vaunted experimentation? Is 
this not to be laid at the door of the leaders of progressive education of the 
National Education Association and of UNESCO? 

Again, it is not the children who write the vile obscene questionnaires that are 
submitted to them by their teachers in their classrooms and are deliberately 
concealed from their parents? Neither is it the children who are the organizers 
of “national rings of perversion of young children,” whose existence was revealed 
publicly in the course of the Guzik trial in Phoenix, Ariz. (1951). 

No children are heads of the narcotic, liquor, prostitution, abortion syndicates. 
The profiteers of those centers of organized crime, with diabolical cunning, are 
engaged in making children and teen-agers users of marihuana, heroin, cocaine, 
and they also use them to fill and replenish their houses of ill fame. Who also 
recruits young ones for the so-called cults, such as the Thelemites, the Gurdgieff, 
and other groups called occult which indulge in works of iniquity? It also is not 
the children who are the purveyors of little ones for degenerates of all kinds. 
No. But in every instance where vice flourishes it is the children who are the 
victims, regardless of age or sex. 

And since the senatorial investigating committee is taking place in San Diego, 
the opportunity should not be missed of asking the city authorities to explain 
their failure to have taken measures for the prevention of wholesale adult and 
juvenile delinquency at the former naval encampment situated at Bird Rock, 
La Jolla. 

Of a truth the sins of the elders are indeed being visited upon the children for 
whom those same elders are now driven to devise a whole system of dire pen- 
alties. Our files are replete with exhibits of juvenile delinquency culled from 
the press reports; they furnish undeniable proof of the depth of this terrible 
evil. Along with numerous American adults, we have sought means of applying 
remedies. May we, therefore, be permitted to offer two suggestions which might, 
perhaps, find room in the proposed Federal legislation which is intended to curb 
juvenile delinquency, and, it is hoped, will be planned without delay and rendered 
effective. 

The first one would be in regard to the strict application of the curfew rule 
with severe penalties to be imposed upon adults, owners of bars or places of 
amusement on whose premises minors would be found after the curfew hour. 
Here in San Diego this rule has been almost completely ignored ; lip service was 
paid to the necessity of enforcing it by such an authority as the mayor of the 
city, but no measures have been taken to make it effective. 

The second suggestion is what our crganization already submitted to our dis- 
trict attorney, namely, that every schoolchild and student should carry an 
identification booklet, not only for transportation purposes but which would be 
somewhat similar to a passport, carrying the photograph of the child with its 
name, age, school grade, address of his parents. Crossing the border could be 
more easily controlled, especially if principals of schools cooperated with the 
parents in establishing a friendly dual control over the movements and activities 
of the children. 

It is our contention that the indifference of parents, teachers, and also in numer- 
ous instances that of religious ministers is essentially responsible for the actual 
state and ever-increasing scope of juvenile delinquency. Having consistently 
worked with our sponsors, the National Reform Association, in their efforts 
made for the passing of the Bible-reading bill in California, where the teaching 
of the spiritual values of Christianity is ruthlessly suppressed in the public 
schools, and where the proposed bill is violently opposed by the combined forces 
of the Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith and the California Teachers 
Association, we are fully aware of the harm which is deliberately done to the 
children who are deprived of the benefits of traditional Christian education. 

We are firmly convinced that the chief antidote to juvenile delinquency is 
Christian education, which formerly did and now can weaken and eventually 
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destroy the causes of evil in which children have been ensnared by unprincipled 
adepts of intellectual communism, atheism, and organized anti-Christianity. 
This point of view, held by large numbers of law-abiding Christian Americans 
whose loyalty to faith and country cannot be impugned, should not be lightly 
ignored. Communistic godless teaching of progressive education “moral and 
spiritual values” has borne its bitter fruit in the shape of gangsterism, ratpacks, 
and all phases of juvenile delinquency, and its woeful failure is there for all to see. 
America is a Christian Nation. We therefore suggest that the proposed Fed- 
eral legislation enact into law that the Christian code of morality be taught 
in all American schools, also that most severe penalties be imposed upon all 
participants in syndicates of organized crime. It is only through the suppression 
of those adult criminals’ activities that juvenile delinquency will decrease. 
American children are worth saving; their redemption, salvation, protection 
should be the fundamentals of any law to be formulated. It should also provide 
the inspiration for a great national crusade which all American Christians should 
join under the banner of Him, Christ, who cursed anyone scandalizing the 
little ones. 
Respectfully submitted. 






























The CuatrMan. Call the next witness. 


Mr. Boro, Mr. Pumala. 

The Cuatmrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give to this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States Senate will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Pumata. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWIN E. PUMALA, DIRECTOR, SAN DIEGO CITY- 
COUNTY CAMP COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY DENVER FOX, 
PRINCIPAL AND DIRECTOR, CAMP CUYAMACA AND CAMP PALO- 
MAR SCHOOL CAMP PROGRAMS, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Pumaxa. With your permission, sir, I would like to have Denver 
Fox, our principal of our two school camps, to be with me. 

The CuHarrman. You may. 

Mr. Pumata. My name is Edwin Pumala. I am director of the 
San Diego City-County Camp Commission and serve as the camp 
commission’s executive secretary. 

I reside at 1164 Bangor Street, San Diego. 

Mr. Boro. Would you give the same information, please, Mr. Fox? 

Mr. Fox. My name is Denver C. Fox. I am the principal and 
director of the Camp Cuyamaca and Camp Palomar school-camp 
programs. 


Mr. Pumaua. Weare here at the invitation of Mr. Strong, who wrote 
to us and said: 














I think this is very important that this unique project that we are going to 
present be reported to the committee so that it might be in the minutes of this 


hearing. 

I am, because the time is short, going to present to your committee 
some exhibits which may be used to get further information readily. 

The Caiman. May we make these exhibits a part of the subcom- 
mittee’s files ? 

Mr. Pumana. Yes, sir. 

The Carman, That will be the order. 

Mr. Pumata. The first is the Cuyamaca story. It is an illustrated 
bulletin which gives a record in pictures of our program of the San 
Diego City-County Camp Commission. 
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Then the second is public-school camping and it is really a history 
and also a résumé and more detailed information of the public-school 

camping program that San Diego City and County are promoting. 

Then the third is a brochure of our color sound film called Camping 
Education, California’s Pilot Project. 

This film is available also if the committee is interested. 

It does give asummary of the film. 

Last of all, we would like to present the article that appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post, entitled “Teacher Takes to the Woods,” 
and we have a copy for each one of the committee. 

The CuatrmMan. Fine. That will be made a part of the subcom- 
mittee’s permanent file. 

All these pamphlets wil be treated in the same manner, sir. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 10” and received 
for the subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. Pumata. Now, the San Diego City-County Camp Commission 
program is a program that can be probably defined in a word, “Com- 
munity camping.” 

It means that all the facilities of the San Diego City-County Camp 
Commission are made pons for the youth of San Diego County and 
are available to all groups, but the very interesting thing about the 

camp commission program is that it actually started from the people. 

Back in 1943 people in the community who were interested and 
aware that a large portion of San Diego County was Government- 
and State-owned land in national parks and in State parks so that 
these people said, “Let us now, in 1943, preserve those areas for youth 
activities.” 

So, with the help of the San Diego City and County Board of Super- 
visors an ordinance was passed creating a city-county camp commis- 
sion and the commission was authorized by the city and by the county 
to promote community camping for children and citizens of our county 
and city. 

The ordinance also said that on the commission should be the super- 
intendent of city schools, the county school superintendent, a member 
of the board of supervisors, a member of the city council, and those 
four members chose a fifth member who is the president of the Ninth 
District Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

We have two of the members here this afternoon, Mrs. Hodges and 
Mrs. Hartley, who have served on the San Diego City-County Camp 
Commission. 

Then the financing of the program: To make possible a community 
camp, a philosophy was established very early 

The CuarrMan. By the way, are these the ladies over here? 

Mr. Pumata. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarmman. The subcommittee welcomes your presence here 
today. You have been quite patient with us all. 

Mr. Pumaua. To finance the program very early the camp commis- 
sion developed a philosophy that in keeping with the philosophy of 
the American way of financing they said that the capital outlay and 
the maintenance and operation will be financed by the city and county 
governments. 

That the instruction will be the public school’s responsibility, par- 
ticularly for the school-camp program from September until June, 
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and that the family should pay for the upkeep and the food of the 
children. 

So in 1945 a summer camp was established and some 1,500 children 
went to the camp. 

In March of 1946 year-round camping was established for San Diego 
County by establishing a school camp at Camp Cuyamac: 

By the way, the facilities were provided by the State park system. 
These were old CCC camps, long abandoned by the Army, and also 
by prison authorities, and are in the State park area. 

The citizens’ group, headed by the city-county camp commission, 
got leases first on Camp Cuyamaca and some 42,000 acres of the Cuya- 
maca State Park. and also got a lease at Palomar State Park, some 
10,000 acres of abandoned camp there. 

Since March of 1946 some 60,000 boys and girls have been to this 
camp. 

This year our program will have some 11,000 boys and girls, adults, 
in the program. 

Beginning in June for instance, we had, first of all, at Palomar 
Mountain Camp 4 weeks of junior traffic patrol in the campgrounds. 
That was sponsored by the police department of San Diego City and 
County. 

The policemen were the counselors. They had some 500 boys that 
are the graduating members of the junior traffic patrol system of our 
city and county and when they complete the sixth grade, as a graduat- 
ing gift they go up to the camp and are with the men that have been 
with them for 3 years, and naturally the feeling between the police- 
men and the boys is cordial and it is a proper rel: ationship because 
they think of the policeman as a friend. 

Then we use the camp at Palomar as a family camp for 5 weeks. 
Camp Cuyamaca is used for boys and girls between the ages of 8 and 
13. Eight encampments in summer were sponsored by the city and 
county recreation department, by our industries, by churches, and 
we had some 1,200 boys and girls that attended the camp. 

Now, Monday, we are beginning our school camp, for our sixth- 
grade boys and girls, with their teachers. They have been looking 
forward to this experience since the starting of school because the 
program very soon will be in its 10th year. 

For 1 week every sixth-grade boy and girl in our city and in many 
of our county cities have this trip to camp where they live with 
teachers who are employed. 

Mr. Fox is our camp director of that program and he can take it 
from there and tell you just a little about the plans and particularly, 
I believe, which is very unique, is the fact of the cooperation and the 
promotion of a program in conservation with the National Forest 
Service. 

Mr. Fox. The school camp program is an attempt by various school 
districts to do something very realistic about helping their young 
people grow. 

It is their belief that, as has been mentioned by witnesses earlier, 
that young people have certain drives and needs and when those are 
not satisfactorily fulfilled we have potential delinquents. 

We don’t think of our program as a delinquent prevention program 
so much as we do a program of developing good, wholesome people. 
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The out of doors provides an environment in which a lot of these 
urges and drives can be answered. 

These youngsters are going to explore; they are going to discover 
things; they are inquiring, they want adventure. 

If we don’t give it to them one way, they are going to find it in other 
ways that have been described earlier. 

We feel that the forest and our public land, State parks, the county 
lands, and especially the United States forest lands that we have 
in our back country, are pretty good places for these young people 
to go back and get to know pretty well. 

These young people live in a lot of artificiality and it is interesting 
and good to see the responses as they get pretty close to rather simple, 
clear laws of nature and forces that are operating. 

They can better see their place and some of their responsibilities. 

One of the typics al experiences that they will have is for these young- 
sters to go back into the hills and have an opportunity to make a 
contribution. We feel strongly the young people need to have more 
opportunities to make contribution. 

We hear many programs where we are going to do everything for 
the youngsters. We need to think more of giving the youngsters o))- 
portunities to contribute of themselves through work, hard work, not 
paid, altruistic, so that we have conservation programs being carried 
on in the United States Forest Service lands, Cleveland National 
Forest, whereby they go up and they have a chance to help the forests, 
through beetle control, soil erosion, many different kinds of projects. 

The highlight of their week, I think, is the fact that they look at 
their hands and ms aybe they raised a blister here and there, but they 
have the feeling that they have done something pretty important and 
I would recommend the kind of program wherein the youngsters do 
have that opportunity to contribute and think of giving rather than 
always be thinking of what can we provide for them. 

The CuarrmaNn. Thank you very much, Mr, Fox. 

As chairman of this subcommittee, speaking on behalf of my col- 
leagues, I want to commend you both for engaging yourselves in this 
very worthy enterprise. I can see so much good that can come out of 
this effort you are making. I think sometimes that we adults can 
stand a few of these camps, too, where there is a little simplicity and 
a little clear thinking in God’s ‘wholesome sunshine and lands in the 
back areas, 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Boro. No questions. 

The CHarrmM ase Would the official reporter make a note of the 
fact that Mrs. Nancy Applewhite was here and had to go because of 
an engagement ? 

That Ralph D. Bonacker, director for the Episcopal Mission Society 
was here and had to go to keep an engagement. 

I think I can safely say that we have lost 2 or 3 witnesses because 
of the length of the hearings, but I do want the record to show it could 
not be helped because of the number of witnesses who have been in- 
vited to appear. 

54510—55—9 
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Now, have we any other witnesses ¢ 

Mr. Bozo. We have two others that are very short. 

The CHarrman. Mrs, Hodges, do you solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony = are about to give to this subcommittee of the Committee 
on the. oe iary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Hope Es. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. J. A. HODGES, PRESIDENT, NINTH DISTRICT, 
CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, SAN DIEGO, 
CALIF. 


Mrs. Hopers. I am Mrs. Hodges, 5076 Holly Boulevard, San Diego 
16, Calif. 

I am president of the Ninth District California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The ninth district includes the whole of San Diego 
County, as well as the city. 

Just for a bit of background, I might tell you we have 164 parent- 
teachers associations. Last year 66,000, 66,803 memberships, and be- 
cause of the growth of our city that you have heard of directly and 
indirectly today, you are quite aware of the fact that new schools are 
being built and as new schools go in, parent-teachers associations, we 
are happy to say, usually do, too, upon invitation. 

I would like to be just as brief asIcan. I feel rather unusual being 
the only woman appearing today. 

The Cuairman. Well, there were others here and ready to appear. 
They have been given an opportunity. 

Mrs. Hopers. I would like to comment first of all, that one of the 
things we notice most perhaps here is that we do have a very good pro- 
gram in San Diego generally, city and county, in the various services 
that are there to do their best to prevent juvenile delinquency. 

The biggest item of lack, may I say, would be on a broad enough 
spread and I think the people have pointed that out, Mr. Rogers of 
the probation department, and others. 

Another thing I feel I would like to emphasize is this: that there is 
a definite feeling there is a need for a juvenile bureau in the county 
working under the sheriff. We feel that we would have better service 
to our juveniles, better handling of the juveniles if those officers under 
the sheriff were more specifically trained. 

I want to make just one more statement, and that is this: that I do 
feel that in most homes the responsibility of caring for the youngsters 
is recognized. 

[ would like to point out in society today the situation seems to be 
that the home alone is not sufficient; that there is a mE ET of 
neighbors, the neighborhood, the community, the State, and the Nation 
to prov ide good environmental influences. 

The Cuarrman. It isa joint and several obligation, is it not? 

Mrs. Hopcrs. It certainly is, and we in parent-teachers, are an 
educational organization. Our specific interest is the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth and we are certainly looking forward to the good that 
will come from your committee’s investigation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your appearance here 
and again for your patience. 
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Mr. Bobo? 

Now, Mr. Beam, are you ready ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judici iary of “the 
United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 


but the truth, sold help you God ¢ 
Mr. Bram. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF KENNETH S. BEAM, DIRECTOR OF COORDINATING 
COUNCILS, SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Cnairman. You have a prepared statement, Mr. Beam ? 

Mr. Bream. | will turn it over to you with 1 or 2 comments on it. 

Before I do that, I would like to comment on this Mexican border 
situation very briefly. 

After Mr. Fuson’s series of articles appeared in the paper there 
was a tremendous concern within the city, many meetings were held, 
resolutions passed, to send to the President and Congress. 

Our State legislatures, both houses, took action requesting Congress 
to close the border. 

It has been done more than once and nothing happened. We have 
been told it is because the Federal Government does not want to take 
any action to offend their friends at all. 

So we have given up hope o! ef: working it out that way. 

There is this one suggestion I would like to make that would not 
offend Mexico and get ‘the same results. We have already been told 
that Mexico has a federal law forbidding minors unaccompanied by 
adults entering Mexico and that the immigration authorities can 
turn them back. 

From time to time they have worked that law fairly effectively, 
but never on a 24-hour basis. 

Now, all we can do on this side is to enforce our curfew law. Why 
cannot our Government enter into an agreement with the Mexican 
Government by which the immigration people on the Mexican side 
would enforce their law for part of the time and our officers on this 
side enforce the law for the other part of the time, dividing the cost 
and dividing the expense, making it a federal matter instead of purely 
local? 

The Cuarrman. There is no reason at all why this could not be 
handled by an appropriate treaty. I have been thinking all afternoon, 
as I have listened to this somewhat shocking testimony, that this recom- 
mendation that we have joining in a treaty with Mexico should be 
part of this subcommittee’s conclusions. 

Mr. Bram. In connection with our work here we bring together 
the citizens and the social workers and the public officials in an effort 
to try to control things in the local community. 

There are certain conclusions arrived at which I would like to 
submit to the committee. This statement might be called the credo 
of acommunity organizer. I believe that there are two sources which 
produce both delinquents and good citizens. 

These two sources are the family and the community. To prevent 
delinquency we must take three positive steps, all of which lead to 
the production of good citizens. 
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We must strengthen family life; we must remove or control de- 
structive influences in the community. We must strengthen all con- 
structive influences in the community. 

These 3 objectives can be obtained not by any 1 group or agency, 
but through the cooperation of many groups and agencies. 

The success of this cooperative program depends on the efforts of 
local citizens assisted by professional workers in the field of education, 
religion, health, welfare, law enforcement. 

These cooperating groups cannot function successfully for any 
length of time without the assistance of an experienced community 
org: unizer. 

If we would spend more money to help families or communities to 
help themselves, we would not have to spend nearly so much money 
on correctional institutions for our boys and girls. 

There are 18 local counsels in this county. There is a board of 
directors appointed by the board of supervisors, there is a board of 40 
members. Heads of all city and county departments having to do with 
the problems of children, youth, and families. They meet once a 
month. They have done three things. 

They have been functioning here for almost 20 years. They have 
been functioning in Los Angeles County for a few years longer. 

There are between 95 and 100 of these councils in Los Angeles 
County. 

There are 300 over the State. They are sponsored by the Youth 
Authority. 

These things are being done. It was this group that started the 
juvenile bureau of the police department; this group that started the 
county recreation department. ‘Things like that they are doing all the 
time. 

We believe that if we could ever get absolute proof and you may 
find this on your way around the country, of the efficiency, the econ- 
omy, of preventative service, it would not be difficult to get sufficient 
money so that we would be putting more money on the preventative 
end and not so much money on the correctional end. 

It is completely out of balance now. 

You say an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, but you 
don’t act that way. You put all the money on the curing end and 
very little on the prevents itive end. 

With the cooperation of the community welfare council we have 
been making a study this past year which we hope may result in a 
demonstration that may find the answer. 

We are going to make a request for a foundation next month. It 
will request a man that will be a specialist in community organiza- 
tion to take a very small area in San Diego, not too large an area, an 
area between fifteen and twenty thousand people. We will have an 
information center there, that will give information on everything 
available in that community to help families. 

We will have a community organization as strong as anything we 
have now. 

I have to try to cover 800,000 people in this county. This man will 
cover about 15,000. He will get the best of aid and services through 
this foundation fund. He will have a community education program 
for parents, and we would have a research man to study these children 
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before it starts and at the end of 5 years to see what has happened 
during that period of time. 

He would compare that area with the control area. He will also 
have objective observers. . 

We believe if you come back at the end of 5 years we may be able 
to show you some results where now we cannot prove the efficiency 
of preventative programs. 

For the reason we are all working on limited funds, not doing the 
job we should be doing, because you can’t prove what you are 
preventing. 

It is just about promised we will have have this fund. In a period 
of 5 years on this experimental demonstration we think we will prove 
something. 

I have this report here on organizing the community conscience- 
wise, a term, by the way, given to us by Sanford Bates of your State. 

It shows how these groups operate. Here is an article that appeared 
in the national magazine about it. Here is a conference that will be 
held next month in Carlsbad, because these councils are organized 
on a statewide basis and they are going to have a national conference 
at San Francisco next year when the next conference is out here. 

The Cuatrman. Those documents will be incorporated in the sub- 
committee’s files. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 11,” and 
received for the subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. Bram. I hope you will make inquiries as you go up and down 
the State of the Youth Authority. We think it is a good approach 
to get the citizens to work with the community. 

If the problems are going to be solved, they are going to have to be 
solved by the citizens who educate the social workers. 

The Cuarrman. I know we are not doing anywhere near all that 
we would like todo. I want to say for San Diego that they are doing 
a very fine job in this field. 

Mr. Bram. I have been here 12 years and I am convinced of it. 

The CuHarrman. That is self-evident from these hearings today. 

Now, we can improve on our operations all the time. 

(The formal statement of Mr. Beam is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH S. BEAM, DIRECTOR OF COORDINATING COUNCILS, SAN 
DIrnGO COUNTY, CALIP., 


DELINQUENCY PREVENTION THROUGH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


I understand that one of the objectives of this subcommittee is “to recom- 
mend * * * such measures and action as the subcommittee may determine to 
be needed to prevent juvenile delinquency.” 

From a study of the first report issued by this subcommittee and from sub- 
sequent newspaper reports of committee hearings we learn that the committee 
members and speakers before the committee have expressed certain ideas as to 
how delinquency can be prevented. We want to quote a few of these statements: 

“Delinquency is prevented by all measures which improve family and com- 
munity life for children” (p. 10). 

“There were many, many times in the life of a boy or girl who subsequently 
became delinquent, when the community, with a little effort and at relatively 
small cost, could have taken steps which would have prevented such subsequent 
delinquency, with its resulting prohibitive cost to the community” (p. 39). 

Senator Hendrickson is reported to have made the following statement in 
Washington, D. C., before a group of representatives of 17 national service 
organizations: 
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“These organizations should establish the necessary machinery to coordinate 
their efforts in going all out in the fight against juvenile delinquency. I think 
that the efforts of the service groups, properly coordinated, could create such 
a stirring, such a rumbling of constructive action in the local community, in 
the grassroots, that the momentum you would gather could only bring about 
positive results beyond our fondest imagination.” 

The newspapers also report that a speaker at one of the hearings of the 
subcommittee made the following statement: 

“If parents in all walks of life can be sold by our modern advertising methods 
on the merits of chlorophyl toothpaste, lipstick, and shaving creams, then it 
would not be perversion to commercialize the values of rectitude, integrity, and 
industriousness.” 

I want to express wholehearted endorsement of the foregoing statements re- 
garding methods of preventing delinquency. The remainder of this statement 
will report experiences in San Diego that tend to confirm the opinions expressed 
in the quotations just read. 


Personal convictions regarding deliquency prevention 
y prevention 
through community organization, I have arrived at certain conclusions which I 
would like to submit to the committee. This statement might be called “The 
Credo of a Community Organizer.” 
I believe that— 
1. There are two sources which produce both delinquents and good citizens. 
These two sources are the family and the community. 
2. To prevent delinquency we must take three positive steps, all of which 
lead to the production of good citizens: 
(a) We must strengthen family life. 
(b) We must remove or control destructive influences in the community. 
(c) Wemust strengthen all constructive influences in the community. 
3. These 3 objectives can be attained, not by any 1 group or agency, but through 
the cooperation of many groups and agencies. 
1. The success of this cooperative program depends on the efforts of local 
citizens assisted by professional workers in the fields of education, religion, 
health, welfare, recreation, law enforcement, and youth organization. 


5. These cooperating groups, which are known as coordinating, community or 


After working for some 25 years in the field of delinquency 


neighborhood councils, cannot function successfully for any length of time with- 
out the assistance of an experienced community organizer. 

6. If we would spend more money to help families and communities to help 
themselves we would not have to spend nearly so much money on correctional 
institutions for our boys and girls 


Sponsorship and membership of coordinating councils 


In San Diego County the coordinating council movement has been functioning 
for 19 years and is sponsored by the county board of supervisors. We have an 
overall board of directors of 40 members and 18 local coordinating councils with 
an active membership of 40 members and a participating group of members of 
cooperating groups that runs into the thousands. 

The membership of these councils is about 75 percent lay and approximately 
25 percent professional. The citizen members represent parent-teacher associa- 
tions. churches, women’s clubs, service clubs, veterans’ organizations, civic im- 
provement associations, and interested citizens. The professional groups repre- 
sent schools, churches, city, and county departments and nongovernmental] social 


agencies 
What do coordinating councils accomplish? 


The board of directors is made up of the heads of city and county departments, 
educational, religious, and civic organizations, and social agencies concerned 
with the problems of children, youth, and families. This board meets monthly 
in the board of supervisors’ chamber, and takes up any problem concerning the 
welfare of children and youth in the city or county. 

Three accomplishments of which the board is particularly proud are the estab- 
lishment of the juvenile bureau of the police department in San Diego, the 
establishment of the city-county camp commission, and the county recreation 
department. Many other constructive projects have been promoted by the board, 
including conferences, publications, ordinances, the family fair, and campaigns, 
such as this current one to control the sale of comic books dealing with crime, 
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horror, and sex. A motion picture is now in process of production which will 
present the work of this board of directors and local coordinating councils, 
The work of local coordinating councils can be summed up as follows: 


Coordinating councils in San Diego County 

1. Mobile community support for a great variety of projects in the interest 
of child youth, and family welfare, and more wholesome community life. 

2. Extend and improve the services of public and private health, welfare, and 
youth agencies, and at times help create new agencies and services. 

3. Enable civie and service organizations to accomplish results through cooper- 
ation that they could not possibly accomplish alone. 

4. Make communities more sensitive and alert to their responsibility for their 
children, youth, and families and enable them to discover needs and take action 
before it is too late. 

5. Create a community climate which strengthens all constructive influences 
and tends to weaken and eliminate destructive influences. 


Coordinating councils in California 

There are between 95 and 100 community coordinating councils in Los Angeles 
County, sponsored by the county probation department, with a staff of 10 con- 
sultants assigned to assist them. They have been functioning continuously for 
23 years and have accomplished remarkable results. 

There are approximately 300 coordinating councils in California. The Calli 
fornia Youth Authority looks upon these councils as one of the most effective 
means of preventing delinquency, and assists with literature, workshops, con- 
ferences, and a certain amount of consultant services for counties that do not 
provide this service. The movement would be much stronger in California and 
the councils more effective if the youth authority staff were larger. As a cus- 
tomary with nearly all programs dealing with delinquency the youth authority 
has to spend millions in its correctional program, and only a few thousands in 
its program of prevention. 


The areatest need of the movement to prevent delinquency 


This subcommittee can render a tremendous service to the cause of delin- 
quency prevention, if it can produce incontrovertible evidence of the effective 
ucss and economy of preventive programs. Many people believe in the effevtive- 
ness of these programs, but they cannot produce absolute proof. Adequate sup- 
port will not be forthcoming until this proof is supplied. 

Coordinating councils in cooperation with the Community Welfare Council 
have been conducting a study of this problem for more than a year. We hope 
to secure funds from a foundation that will enable us to launch a demonstration 
of an intensive program of prevention in a selected area. This demonstration 
will require 5 years. If the subcommittee will return at the end of that period 
we may have the answers to some of these qyestions. 

Publications regarding coordinating councils 

Three publications are available today for members of the subcommittee and 
staff : 

1. Organizing the Community Conscience, a 20-page booklet which describes 
methods and procedures of coordinating councils in San Diego County. On the 
inside cover is a statement by Chief Justice Earl Warren regarding the respon 
sibility of citizens to improve conditions in their own communities. He made 
this statement at a Conference on Youth Welfare which he had called when 
serving as Governor of California. 

2. An article on the Requisites for Success of Coordinating Councils prepared 
for a national magazine. 

3. The program of a conference on the family and the community which is to 
be held in Carlsbad on October 2. This conference is sponsored by California 
Community Councils, the State organization of this movement, and will attract 
representatives from six counties. 





The CuammaNn. I should like the record to note that Mrs. Harold 
R. Hartley, secretary of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., has been in attendance during the entire session today. 

I know San Diego will improve on its already fine record. 

Mr. Beam, I thank you for your appearance here today. I am grate- 
ful for your patience. 
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I would like to say in adjourning this hearing that I as chairman 
of the subcommittee wish to express my deep appreciation to the wit- 
vesses who have come here today to give us the benefit of their knowl- 
edge and their experiences. 

I feel that the subcommittee has gained much by the testimony re- 
ceived here in San Diego. It is my hope that the community, this 
community, will also find this material helpful as it continues its ef- 
forts to provide well for its young citizens. 

We wish to thank the public and the press for the cordial reception 
we have had in San Diego. Particularly, thanks are due to the San 
Diego Chamber of Commerce for making available to us this auditor- 
ium for today’s hearing. Many of the problems brought to the sub- 
ommittee’s attention through this hearing will be further pursued 
in subsequent hearings. 

Now I declare the sube ommittee adjourned to reconvene on Monday 
morning at 9:30, in Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Thereupon, at 6 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
9:30 a. m., Monday, September 27, 1954, in Los Angeles, Calif.) 
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(Los Angeles, Calif.) 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1954 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Los A nge Le 8, Calif. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in the audi- 
torium, city hall, Los Angeles, Calif., Senator Robert C. Hendrickson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Hendrickson. 

Also present: James Bobo, assistant counsel; Richard Clendenen, 
executive director; Harold Strong, social service consultant; and 
Thomas Sullivan, investigator. 

The Cuatrman. This hearing of the United States Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency will be in order. 

The chairman of the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee 
welcomes you all to the hearing. I am sure that the testimony to be 
heard here today will materially benefit our overall examination of 
the juvenile-delinquency problem in the Nation. 

This subcommittee of the United States Senate received a mandate 
from the Congress approximately a year ago to explore the reasons for 
the soaring juvenile delinquency cycle and find ways to halt it and 
to suggest remedial legislation to protect American youth now and 
in the future. 

With my distinguished colleagues in this subcommittee, Senator 
Langer, of North Dakota; Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee; Senator 
Hennings, of Missouri, we have held public hearings in Washington, 
D. C., in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Denver, El Paso, and 
San Diego. 

We will visit San Francisco next week and other cities as the nation- 
wide investigation continues. 

On the basis of fairly exhaustive investigations in the California 
area and Texas border regions, it appears that one crucial cause for 
concern in this area is the extent of the narcotics traffic. We have 
been shocked at its apparent volume and very fearful of its ultimate 
consequence, particularly regarding our youth, unless it is checked 
and checked with force and vigor. 

I have personally visited border points where vicious dope peddlers 
have succeeded in bringing in their cargo. 

But as bad as the overland narcotic traffic seems to be, the unknown 
factor, the amount of heroin and marihuana coming into California 
by ship and plane, also gives us keen concern. 
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Witnesses to appear here today, I am sure, will shed further light 
on this perplexing and difficult phase of the narcotic problem. 

It isa great community which you livein. In acommunity as great 
and complex as Los Angeles, it is impossible, of course, for our sub- 
committee, in the course of a 1-day hearing, to adequately examine 
the program you have devised to meet them here on the home front 
in Los Angeles. 

Our hearing today, therefore, will be necessarily limited to a some- 
what cursory examination of the overall situation of the preventative, 
rehabilitative programs, more or less unique to this community. 

This hearing should be regarded as an exploratory one in that far 
more information than can be received here today will be required to 
enable the subcommittee to adequately appraise the problems and 
developments in the Los Angeles area 

This subcommittee is proud and happy to be in this great city. We 
have enjoyed excellent cooperation ever since we announced that it 
was our purpose to come here, and my staff wishes to thank the citizens 
of Los Angeles and the officials of Los Angeles for the cooperation and 
courtesy we have enjoyed at their hands. 

Now, the counsel will call the first witness this morning. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Karl] Holton. 

I believe you have others of your staff present ? 

Mr. Horton. I do have, yes. 

Mr. Boro. May we have those present with you at the same time? 

The Crairman. For the record, will you state your full name, your 
address, occupation ¢ 

Mr. Houron. Kar] Holton, and I am chief probation officer of Los 
Angeles County. My address is 205 South Broadway, Los SEGO 

Dr. Hencerer. I am Gertrude Hengerer, director of personnel and 
research, Los Angeles County Probation Department, 205 South 
Broadway. 

Mrs. ALLEN. I am Dorothy Allen, director of El Retiro, the county 
school for delinquent girls. 

Mr. Stmon. I am Harry Simon, director of intake and detention 
control, Los Angeles County Probation Department. 

Mr. Brewer. John Brewer, probation division of the Los Angeles 
Probation Department. 

The CHarrman. It has been the practice of this subcommittee to 
swear all witnesses. I am sure you do not mind being sworn, 

Will you raise your right hs unds ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give before this 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Hotton. I do. 

Dr. Hencerer. I do. 

Mrs. Comps. I do. 

Mrs. Auten. I do. 

Mr. Srwons. I do. 

Mr. Brewer. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF KARL HOLTON, CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY; DR. GERTRUDE M. HENGERER, DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL AND RESEARCH, LOS ANGELES CITY PROBATION 
DEPARTMENT; MRS. CARMEN COMBS, LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
PROBATION DEPARTMENT; MRS. DOROTHY ALLEN, DIRECTOR OF 
EL RETIRO, SCHOOL FOR DELINQUENT GIRLS; HARRY SIMONS, 
DIRECTOR OF INTAKE AND DETENTION CONTROL, LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY PROBATION DEPARTMENT; AND JOHN BREWER, PROBA- 
TION DIRECTOR, SOUTHWEST OFFICE, LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
PROBATION DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bono. Mr. Holton, you have appeared before the subcommittee 
previously in Washington. We are now in Los Angeles. 

Could you give us some idea of the scope of delinquency as you see 
it in the City of Los Angeles ¢ 

Mr. Hotton. My position covers the whole county of Los Angeles. 
We have, as you know, 46 incorporated cities and a very large un- 
incorporated area. 

The county probation department serves the juvenile court and 
also the criminal courts in the county. 

So we have, actually, in our department, a picture of the county- 
wide delinquency problem as it comes to the courts. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any theory, Mr. Holton, on decentralization 
of your probation services as they are now set up in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Hotton. Yes. The last 2 years, on orders of our board of super- 
visors and our superior court judges, we have been studying and now 
have put into effect the complete decentralization of services. We have 
almost 5 million people in the county and a very large geographical 
area. 

As I said before, some 46 incorporated cities with their police de- 
partments and school superintendents, a large unincorporated area, 
a terrific traffic problem, and we feel that it is absolutely necessary to 
get our officers out in the communities where the people live and to 
get our staff in areas where the staff lives so they can cut down their 
travel time and can become a part of the community and we can bring 
our services to the parents in the communities where they live. 

Mr. Boro. In the last FBI report it showed that the population has 
increased 5 percent in 1953 and that crime went up 20 percent. 

Of course, this goes into the field of adult crime, as well as juvenile 
delinquency. 

How would your records of the increase in delinquency as related 
to the population increase compare with the figures given out by the 
FBI report? 

Mr. Houron. Ours are a little bit less. We have about a 9 or 10 
percent increase in our juvenile court cases and we have had about 
13 percent increase in our adult superior court cases coming to the 
superior courts for trial. 

The Cuatrman. What period did that cover? 
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Mr. Houron. That would cover approximately this last year. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you go into the particular types of delinquent 
activity that accounted for a great proportion of increase in the delin- 
quency picture ¢ 

Mr. Horron. Well, our picture has not changed very much as far 
as the types of delinquency are concerned. The boys still come to us 
primarily for some offense that is in the theft category, like auto- 
mobile theft, burglary, robbery, things of that kind. 

Most of our girls come to us because of bad home conditions and 
truancy end running away from home, getting into trouble that way. 

Mr. Boro. Outside of the probation department, within the scope 
of your department, the 5 percent of the children that are adjudi- 
cated delinquent D percent of that group I think it is—are never 
reached by the so-called recreational program of the city ! 

Could you tell us anything that Los Ange les County might be doing 
to get at these hard-to-reach children ? 

Mr. Hoxron. There have been a number of real efforts made over a 
long period of time. 

I have with me here on the panel Mr. John Brewer, who has spent 
most of the last 10 years working with the special detail and proba- 
tion department, actually working with these boys and some of the 
staff working with the girls in this so-called hard-to-reach group. 

The Metropolitan Welfare Council has had a very active group of 
people doing the same thing. The abiod and sheriff’s departments 
have had very well-trained officers, especially assigned to this, and 
then such organizations as the Catholic Welfare Bureau and Times 
Boys Club and other boys’ clubs that have really tried to get at this 
and I think have done a commendable job. 

Mr. Boro. Can you say they could be reached through clubs or 
would it have to be done more or less on an individual basis on these 
especially hard-to-reach juveniles ¢ 

Mr. Hotron. It would have to be done on an individual basis and 
neighborhood basis. The clubs for recreation are extremely impor- 
tant, but they are not an answer to anybody’s total life. They are an 
important part of it. 

It is a cooperative job between the schools, the police, the commu- 
nity agencies, the probation department, and the leaders in the com- 
munity. 

It has to be done on the local level where the youngsters live. 

Mr. Bono. Does Los Angeles have what is known as a child-develop- 
ment center ? 

Mr. Horron. A child-development center ? 

Mr. Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Houron. Not by that name. 

Mr. Boro. Child-guidance clinic ?¢ 

Mr. Horton. We have one community chest-supported child-guid- 
ance clinic. 

Then we have many other clinics connected with hospitals and we 
have our one connected with Juvenile Hall, our detention hall. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have, in Los Angeles County, an agency that 
offers marriage counseling to the parents ? 

Mr. Houron. Yes: there are several agencies that do marriage coun- 
seling, again I think on a relatively small scale and completely inade- 
quate scale. 
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Mr. Boro. Do you have any figures, Mr. Holton, as to the number 
of delinquent children appearing before the courts that have been 
worked with by preventative agencies before appearing ! 

Mr. Horton, Well, I can’t answer that question offhand. Almost 
all of our children that come before the court have been worked with 
by other agencies. 

In our county we are lucky to have very well-organized police juve 
nile bureaus in most of the large cities and in some of the smaller 
communities. We have a very well-organized bureau in our sheriff’s 
department, and they handle up to 60 or 70 or 80 percent of our cases 
without ever filing. 

They do that by referring to schools, to clinics, to social agencies, 
to religious groups, like the Catholic welfare, Jewish welfare, Protes- 
tant welfare associations, and almost all our children that have come 
to us have been in some kind of difficulty before. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Holton, what are you in Los Angeles County doing 
on detention and intake control ? 

Mr. Houron. We had to take a look at this detention business be- 
cause, with the county growing the way ours is growing, we never 
have enough facilities. We never have enough detention facilities, 
boarding homes, institutions, or clinics or public schools, or anything 
else to do the kind of job we would like to do with ae n. 

We have 46 police departments using our detention facilities. The 
schools refer some cases. The sheriff’s department has nine substa- 
tions and they refer juveniles, Our juvenile court judge held a series 
of meetings with the key law-enforcement people and with me and 
with our staff and established a detention-control policy Vy. 

We got the support of the board of supervisors and established 
special unit at our Junior Hall. 

Mr. Simons is director of that unit and youngsters who are going 
to be detained or filed are brought to the attention of our control unit. 

The police or the schools, or whoever it is, brings the youngsters 
there, tells us, gives us a report, gives us what they know about the 
youngster and then we make an investigation of our own. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Holton, I am sorry to interrupt you, but will 
you pull the mike a little closer ? 

Mr. Houron. Then we make an investigation of our own. If the 
youngster is detained the parents are notified, interviewed, and within 
24 hours there is a hearing before our judge, a predetention hearing to 
determine whether or not that child shall be detained until the case 
is investigated and actually heard. 

This has meant to us a very much better use of our detention facil 
ities. 

For about 4 months we have not had to turn a youngster away 
because there has been no bed space and we have utilized the use of 
detention as among the various agencies that have asked for it. 

This would not work at all without complete cooperation of law en- 
forcers, the probation department and the court, and the only diffi 
culties we have encountered were primarily in the beginning when it 
was new and where there were some classes or individual cases. 

We have had a series of meetings, continuing meetings, continuing 
check with law enforcers, to iron out difficulties. We think that it is 
working very well. 
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We do know this: that about 40 percent of our children that come 
to juvenile court have not committed any offense, what we call protec- 
tive cases, children who have been sinned against themselves, who have 
no home, somebody else being responsible for their being there. 

We have been able to reduce the number of children retained for 
protective cases. 

Actually, we are not using all the space we have for those children. 
If we did nothing else but that, this detention unit wouldn’t be worth 
the pr ice. 

Mr. Bozo. Do I understand that you are using foster homes ¢ 

Mr. Honron. Yes. 

As part of our detention-control unit we have developed a number 
of foster homes that will retain these children for a temporary period. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Holton, do you have any figures as to the number of 
juveniles coming before the county probation department that have in 
their history of delinquency the use of narcotics? 

Mr. Horror. Yes, we have some figures. They are not entirely 
accurate. Most of our children come to us for some other reason. 

As you probably know, in your other investigations throughout the 
country, they are filed on for theft, burglary, or some other reason and 
narcotics does not come out until we have made an investigation. 

They don’t show up very well in our statistics. I would say that 
approximately 9 percent of our children have had some contact with 
marihuana and perhaps 2 percent, 2 to 3 percent with heroin. That is 
a very rough figure, but we can give you and file with the committee, 
if you care to have it, complete statistics 

The Cuamman. Mr. Holton, how did you arrive at that figure ? 

Mr. Horton. That figure comes from the police arrest reports, from 
the school reports, from interviews that we have had with the children 
at Juvenile Hall, from our clinic. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Bono. That is children up to and including the age of 17? 

Mr. Horron. That is correct. 

Mr. Bozo. Among those particular children do you find them coming 
from any special economic group or do you find them more widespreac 
in the economic and social level 

Mr. Houron. I think there is more of it detected in the lower eco- 
nomic groups. It is known across the entire county. We find cases 
in every high school, in every part of the community. 

I think you find in any of these social problems there is a concentra- 
tion in certain areas; that is true of your narcotics. 

Mr. Bono. Among the number of delinquents coming to your atten- 
tion is alcohol a serious problem ? 

Mr. Houron. On the basis of our statistics, no, again because they 
are not usually picked up because of alcoholism. There is consider- 
able drinking among our older teen-agers. I don’t think anyone 
could give you a relis able f figure on the amount. 

Mr. Bono. What is the gang activ ity picture in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Hovrox. Well, the gang activity in Los Angeles i is an old one. 
It is a very troublesome one. There are people here who have lived 
with this that can testify much better than I can. 

I have known about it for many years, worked with it, know the 
overall picture from the county and State level. We have loosely 
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organized gangs of youngsters that are community groups living in 
the same geographical area, some of them belong to the same groups 
their men parents belong to. They are not rigidly organized as you 
think of gangs, for ex: imple i in certain parts of the country. They are 
not notorious name gangs. 

The leadership from time to time shifts. These gangs war back 
and forth from one community to the other. Most of our gang war- 
fare is between groups of the same racial lines. Occasionally there 
— warfare crossing other racial group lines. 

I don’t know how much more you want me to testify on this. 

Mr. Boso. In the headlines of the newspapers recently, there have 
been stories of Pachuco gangs coming into your probation department 
and intake department. Have you noticed any with so-called Pachuco 
markings ? 

Mr. Houron. There are a great many of them with markings among 
certain groups, almost every youngster you see has some kind of tattoo 
on them. 

Some of these youngsters are tattooed by the time they are 3 or 4 or 5 
years old and there is every kind of tattoo you can think of on some 
of these youngsters. 

Mr. Brewer is here and also some members of the police depart- 
ment that have worked with these boys and girls for years and they 
have made some studies of these tattoos and things like that and can 
testify better than I can on it. 

Mr. Boro. I think that is all I have of Mr. Holton. 

The CuarrmMan. Do your associates care to testify or amplify any- 
thing that you have told the subcommittee ¢ 

Mr. Houron. I don’t know how your hearing is set up, Senator 
Hendrickson. Mr. Brewer is here, and probably knows as much as 
anyone outside of the police and sheriff’s department and other leaders 
that have worked with these groups, so-called Pachuco gang groups. 

Mrs. Allen has been for 2 years making a statewide study and I 
have filed with your committee a report on protective services in 
California. 

Dr. Hengerer is in charge of all our research and personnel work 
in our department. 

Mr. Simons is on our detention and control unit. 

I can file the procedures with you and I doubt you need to question 
him any more. I don’t know how far you want to go on the gangs or 
how far you want to go into protective services which I think is an 
extremely important area in this whole area of prevention. 

If we could get these youngsters when they are way back 3 or 4 or 5 
years old, instead of sitting “by and wate hing them deteriorate year 
after year, we would be making a big step in de slinquency prevention. 

If we wait too long it is very difficult to rehabilitate them after 6 or 
7 years of trouble. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Holton, did the Chair understand you properly 


to say that you did not have adequate facilities to take care of these 
children ? 


Mr. Houron. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. That, of course, would mean additional appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. Houron. That is right. 
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The Carman. To what extent are you short in your appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. Hotron. Well, we have just had appropriated and a bond issue 
passed for another detention home that will house 200 boys. When 
that is built we think for the first time in 25 years we can get our 16- 
and 17-year olds out of the county jail where many of them are now 
housed. 

We also have appropriations to increase the size of our girls’ school, 
which Mrs. Allen runs, and to build two additional camps for boys. 

We think that if those can be built rather quickly that we will be, for 
the first time, in pretty good shape in Los Angeles County. 

Our grand jury, our board of supervisors, our judges, all of our 
citizens groups, have been tremendously interested and very helpful 
in this. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent do these children in trouble come to 
you, to what extent do they come to you because of a lack of school 
facilities ? 

Mr. Houron. I don’t think they come to us from a lack of school 
facilities. 

The CuHarrMan. Do you have adequate school facilities in the county 
of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Houron. We have some wonderful schools. 

The CuarrMan. I know you do. 

Mr. Horron. A great many of them are overcrowded. We are 
short on specialized services in our schools, like counseling and 
guidance and psychiatric and psychological services. We have a 
hard time just to even try to keep even with the need for new build- 
ings and classroom teachers. 

That is the area where we are short in Los Angeles County, it is 
special services that are needed for particularly problem children 
and problem parents. 

The Cuarrman. How many psychiatrists do you have on your 
staff ¢ 

Mr. Hoxiron. On our staff our only psychiatrists are attached to 
our juvenile hall clinic. We have 2 full-time psychiatrists there 
and there is an outpatient clinic with a full-time psychiatrist and 
about 3 or 4 part-time psychiatrists. 

That is our service to our court. 

The CuarrMan. Is that adequate service to meet the need? 

Mr. Horron. No, sir; not nearly enough services. 

The CuarrMan. What course would you follow to meet the actual 
need under the cireumstances ¢ 

Mr. Houron. I don’t think it is possible to meet the need at the 
present time. There are not enough qualified psychiatrists in Los 
Angeles County to begin to do the job. A great many of them are 
in private practice and are not available for public service. 

I think that is the situation clear across the country. There are 
not the qualified child psychiatrists available and even if we had 
the money we could not get them. 

The Cuarrman. From your broad experience in this field, do you 
care to sum up for the subcommittee and for the record the basic 
causes of this ever-increasing volume in juvenile delinquency? 
Mr. Houron. You have asked me the $64 question I didn’t expect. 
Here in California, in every part of it, we never catch up with the 
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population. We have a migratory, mobile population, many people 
with no roots in the commounity, many of them here for a short time. 

Before we even know they are here, the youngsters are in trouble. 
That is a special problem for California. I think it exists in cer- 
tain other parts of the country, but it is certainly about at its peak 
in our State. 

The CuarrmMan. You are referring to runaway children ¢ 

Mr. Horron. I am talking about the mobility of our population, 
in migration, the movement of our people in our county. It is not 
uncommon to find children in our county in 5 or 6 schools in a few 
years’ time. I think that the basic cause for delinquency goes back 
into your total picture of modern-day civilization. We are an in 
creasingly lawless Nation. We have little respect for anything, God 
yr law or man or anybody else. 

Our favorite pastime seems to be throwing all the mud we can at 
anybody we can throw it at. 

I think for many years we have made a mistake of taking children 
away from their homes and away from their community and trying 
to do things for them and to them, instead of with them. I think 
that the only answer to any change in the delinquency or crime is right 
back with the family and with the community and when parents will 
again begin to make their home a place for the children and keep 
them there and play with them and work with them and make them 
assume responsibility as they are able to do it and go to church with 
them and pray with them and work with them and plan vacations 
with them, and share the good things and make them share the bad 
things of life and maybe you will begin to get someplace. 

We need to take a look at our whole American civilization, not 
just the juvenile civilization; not juvenile delinquency. It is a rather 
sick civilization. 

The Cuatrman. Is it not true that the ultimate solution, if there 
is one, is in the home and the local community ? 

Mr. Howron. It is the only place where there will be any solu 
tion. I don’t care how good your outside institutions are, the most 
they can do is a remedial patch-up job, just like going to the hospital 
for surgery. No matter how good the surgery is, you are never 
quite as good again. 

The children need to be cared for in their own home and the com- 
munity, if they are going to get any place. 

Frankly, the fewer that come to courts and probation departments 
and institutions, the better we will all be. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Holton. 

Mr. Clendenen, have you any questions ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have one. 

Our subcommittee has had certain witnesses before it who felt that 

ally the way to meet this problem was to get tough about it. We 
hi ave had a certain amount of testimony relating to the need to punish 
parents for the delinquencies of their children. 

| wonder if you would care to express yourself on that. 

Mr. Horron. I think we should take each youngster as they come 
before the court on an individual basis. I think that there are young- 
sters, especially in the 15-, 16-, 17-year-old group that are very 
dangerous to the community, where they ought to be removed from 
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circulation for a long time. I think it is possible to be namby-pamby 
with these boys, particularly when they commit serious offenses. 

With the rest of them it is not a matter of punishment. I think 
it is a matter of control and seeing what you have to work with and 
where you can accomplish the results the best; maybe it is in the 
home, maybe it is away from home. 

As far as parents are concerned, again there are some parents that 
definitely need punishment because they have done horrible things 
to children, but to say across the board that you are going to punish 
parents because the children are delinquent, I don’t think you are 
going to get anywhere. 

How are you going to do it? Are you going to take the mother 
and father and put them in jail and take them away from 2 or 3 other 
children? Cut them off from sources of support ? 

I don’t think that is the answer. I think you need to work with 
parents and there are some who need to be punished, but they are 
relatively few. 

Mr. Cienpenen. One further question on narcotics, Mr. Holton. 

On the basis of your long experience with the picture of delin- 
quency here in Los Angeles County, is it your opinion that the prob- 
lem of narcotics as it relates to its use by juveniles is a problem 
of increasing severity here? 

Mr. Hotron. It increased from 1946, right after the war, up until 
about a year or two ago. I think the st: tistics will show that the last 
year it has begun to level off a little bit. 

There was a marked incre: ~ for the 3 or 4 years after the war and 
it still is a serious problem. I do not think at the present time it 
is on the increase as contrasted with the last year. I think some of 
your police officers here will have some statistics on it also, but that 
is the picture as far as we see it. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have no further questions of Mr. Holton. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Holton, I would like your help. Will you tell 
this subcommittee what you think the Congress of the United States 

can do to help the parents and the communities throughout the Na- 
tion to solve this problem ? 

Mr. Houron. Senator, I think your question as to what the Con- 
gress can do to help in this picture of delinquency, I am going to start 
by giving a negative answer. 

I don’t think that the Federal Government should plan to set up 
specialized facilities for children. 

The reason I don’t think so is because I think these facilities should 
be in the communities where the children live and that with the ex- 
ception of maybe in Washington, D. C., I think the Federal Govern- 
ment should stay out as much as they can—out of the institutions and 
things of that kind. 

I think there are some areas in which the Federal Government 
must help if we are to get a true picture of juvenile delinquency and 
child-welfare problems throughout the country. One of them is in 
this whole area of research—statistics and research that mean some- 
thing. You can’t get a really true picture in any State that I know of 
of child-welfare conditions and juvenile delinquency, partly because 
there are no uniform statistics; another, because there has been only 
haphazard and spasmodic research into these basic problems. 
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I think the Federal Government, through the Children’s Bureau, 
or some agency of the Children’s Bureau, ‘ought to set up some ade- 
quate aids and directions for States and for counties and local com- 
munities in the matter of adequate statistics and research and I think 
it should be a continuing thing, not something that is appropriated 
for this year and next year no appropriation made, nothing happens. 

Research is a long-time project, not a short-time project. 

I think there is another area where the Children’s Bureau and other 
child-welfare agencies of the Government could help, and that is in 
setting up uniform standards for the States to take care of transient 
problems, and maybe aid in certain training programs. 

One of the big needs in the whole field is for some well-qualified 
personnel. The { training for people in this field is madequate, hard 
to get, and not too spec ific ally pointed toward the field. 

[ think there again the Federal Government could really help by 
giving schol: arships, by studying curricula of the various sc hools— 
se ‘hools of social welfare, soc iology , and other schools. 

The Cxamman. You are familiar with the fact that this subcom- 
mittee has already sponsored legislation to deal with runaway chil- 
dren, to deal with deserting parents? 

Mr. Hoxton. I knew about deserting parents. I knew you were 
contemplating the other one. I didn’t actually know there has been 
a bill introduced. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with the budget of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau ¢ 

Mr. Houron. Only in a general way. I know that they tried to 
get some additional funds to carry this work on. About half: the 
money was passed, was it not? 

The CuairmMAn. You are familiar with the fact that they do not 
have adequate funds at this time, are you not? 

Mr. Horron. I certainly am. They never have had enough in this 
whole field. 

[ have known the Children’s Bureau for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury and they have never had enough money to do more than give a 
lick and a promise to this whole delinquene: y area, usually only 1 per- 
son, sometimes 2, assigned to the field for the entire United States. 

Occasionally people have become interested in it, the Attorney 
General or somebody else, and there has been a year or two of ac- 
tivity, and then it goes out of the window, because nothing really 
happens; you can’t “do anything that way in a short time, in the 
United States of America, across the country 

At the present time they have a very low budget. Most of the 
work that has been done, I think, has been an excellent job, done by, 
I think, Mrs. Martha Elliott, and Bertram Beck, and Dick Clendenen, 
and a number of other people deserve a lot of credit for it. 

The Cuarmrman. You are talking about this gentleman on my left? 

Mr. Honron. That is correct. There have been in 4 or 5 areas a 

eal contribution made to every community in the area of enforce- 
ra on the revision of juvenile court standards, and so forth. 

I would like to see something like that continued, and it will not 
take a huge appropriation, but it would take a well-planned unit with- 
in the Bureau, with a budget that they can depend on, not for just 1 
year or 2 years, because set up that way and letting it go is a waste of 
everybody's time and money. 
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The Cuamrman. Am I correct in stating that the Children’s Bu- 
reau has furnished real leadership for the States to follow? 

Mr. Houron. I certainly think so. 

The CuHatrman. Without invading States’ rights in any sense 
of the word ¢ 

Mr. Houron. That is correct. It has been a cooperative enterprise 
and a very helpful and very satisfactory one. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Holton. 

Dr. Hengerer, have you anything to add to what. Mr. Holton has 
said in the testimony he has presented before the subcommittee ? 

Dr. Hencerer. I have a number of things I could add. I am not 
sure how much the committee would like to heat 

The Cuarrman. You proceed, Doctor, in your own manner. 

Dr. Hencerer. Thank you. 

I think one of the things I would like to make clear is that in this 
area of personnel and research we are motivated by four objectives. 
We are kind of out of the line, and we are not working directly with 
the boys and girls. But we are concerned with one thing, providing 
the kind of probation officers that we need to work with children with 
their skills and knowledge. 

We also are concerned with freeing him so that he can do the job 
with our boys and girls who come to us, and we want to give him a 
manageable caseload, and we want to provide the kinds of community 
resources he needs. 

Now, this is a thing Mr. Holton indicated, clinics of one sort or 
another, group-work agencies of one sort or another. And in doing 
this it seems to me that our single greatest needs are, to amplify what 
Mr. Holton has already said, in research and study into what is an 
ideal caseload. 

Now, the Children’s Bureau and the National Government and the 
National Probation and Parole Association, and many other organiza- 
tions have been working on how many boys or girls an individual 
deputy can take the responsibility for. 

We do not. For exaraple, we have to investigate 3 to 4 new manne 
on children each week and at the same time supervise some 85 boys 
and girls who are under supervision. 

Now, the thing I would like to say about this is: What kind of 
service are we willing to pay for? What do we expect probation to 
do? How much are we willing to pay the job so that the deputy 
probation officers can take care of these boys and girls which inevitably 
seem to be coming to the probation departments throughout the 
Nation ? 

This is a very real problem. I want to reemphasize what Mr. Hol- 
ton has said about staff. 

Probably our single greatest need is training, and, of course, in the 
field we are not too sure at this point what the training should be. 
This, it seems to me, is a very legitimate and a very worthwhile point 
at which the National Government and all of us joining together can 
set down some basic avenues. 

Training now depends on whom you talk to. If you talk to a 
person with psychological background, you take that. If you talk 
to a person with social bac keround, you take this. And until we can 
re our field, it seems to me, we are always going to be 
short. 
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We have 230 deputies in our department, so it is a big need. We 
are not going to be really able to rehabilitate these boys and girls 
until we get the staff that can work with them. 

The Cae AN. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any questions to ask the doctor, Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Just one. 

I was wondering if you felt that this research you speak of might 
best be undertaken directly by the Federal Government or best be 
handled by research grants to local universities or agencies. 

Dr. Hencerer. My feeling is that the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility in this is to help local communities do some of the research 
jobs. 

Now, in our department we, and I think correctly, pretty well 
devote our research activities to those things which are going to help 
us with planning. We are concerned with the placement needs of 
our girls, for example. 

But there are a great many things that we need that are common 

probation departments and correctional agencies throughout the 
country. 

We don’t have enough money, nor is it our proper place as an operat- 
ing department to do this, 

I would feel that grants to universities for special research projects, 
coordination, consultation by the National Government, and I am not 
sure in some areas that it cannot be a national project—I mean na- 
tionally supported—but not possibly a direct operating responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Counsel ? 

Mr. Boro. There is a serious shortage of trained probation workers 
available in Los Angeles, as well as throughout the country ? 

The CuarrMan. There always will be; is that not so? 

Dr. Henerrer. I don’t know as I would say there always will be. 

The Cratrman. Well, the cost of turning out good professional 
types is very high; is it not? 

Dr. Hencrerer. Yes, but I think the problem really lies in the fact 
that it is very difficult to say to velluiie young men and women at 
this time, for example, “This is what the field of probation is; this 
is what you need in order to become a probation officer. 

If you have something to sell and you know what it is, you can get 
a lot of people to buy it. 

I don’t think at this point we really know. We have temporized ; 
we do some of our training ourselves with college graduates without 
the benefit of any graduate education. 

These help us in terms of our trainees. 

You still don’t get down to the basic thing that more and more peo- 
ple must get into this field equipped with the skills and knowledge 
when they come to us, to re: lly be effective. 

Mr. Boro. Can you give us any information on your statistical 
reporting system ? 

Dr. Hencerer. Yes, we have a regular accounting system, as is true 
in a great many departments, but I think the interesting thing about 
it, which is a good ae ation of cooperative services that we have 
received from the California Youth Authority, first, when it was 
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under Mr. Holton, and now under Mr. Stark, consultation services in 
setting this up. 

We can find a lot of very interesting information from the system. 
For example, we know that every hour of the day that our doors are 
open, every 12 minutes one youngster comes 1n for service. 

We also know that every fifth child that comes will be involved in 
some kind of burglary, every eighth child will be involved in some 
kind of petty theft, and that we give service to some 255 children 
before we have a boy or girl who has been involved in homicide or 
murder. 

Now, this is interesting, and this helps us to characterize the prob- 
lems that we face. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

I am going to suspend for a moment as far as the witnesses are con- 
cerned. The enka mayor of this great city is here with us. I have 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance in Washington. 

I understand that he has a message he wants to bring to this dis- 
tinguished gathering this morning. 


STATEMENT OF DEPUTY MAYOR JOHN J. IRWIN, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Irwin. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, Mayor Norris Poulson has asked me to reiterate 
publicly the welcome he extended to your committee some months ago 
when he first learned that you planned to visit Los Angeles. 

The mayor is also appreciative for your inviting him to present, 
through me, his general policy on the all-important subject of juvenile 
delinquency as it pertains to city government. 

We are also pleased to indicate, as per your gracious invitation, 
avenues of cooperation between the Federal and local government 
which might be brought about by congressional implementation. 

It is not the function of a municipal officer to belabor the obvious. 
In this case, for several years last past, it has been generally recog- 
nized that here in America there has been growing tendenc y to ignore 
the great spiritual and religious principles upon which this Nation 
was founded, and to attempt to instruct this and succeeding genera- 
tions without regard to those teachings. 

The resultant damage to the mor: al fiber of the Nation has been, 
and continues to be, a source of major concern to religious leaders 
of all faiths. We are, therefore, faced with a serious condition, and 
it is with the effect rather than the cause that municipal government 
is most properly concerned. 

Shortly after assuming the office of mayor, Mayor Poulson took 
occasion to give vigor and emphasis to the various municipal branches 
of government immedi: itely concerned with juveniles and their prob- 
lems. He found that for about 10 years past there has been in exist- 
ence under county ordinance a splendid committee known as the Los 
Angeles County Youth Committee. This committee, created by county 
ordinance and supported by county funds, is intended to, and does, act 
as a planning and coordinating organization of the various agencies, 
both public and private, working w ith and for youth. 

The mayor found that for the most part Los Angeles municipal 
participation had been on a department-head level. Such was his 
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concern that the full force of the municipal government be placed in 
support of this organization that he, personally, actively participated 
in the two full-dress meetings, which reviewed policies already in 
effect and proposed immediate and long-range formulas which would 
be translated into action on the administrative level. 

These meetings were occasioned by several individual outbreaks 
where aggravated assaults were committed on innocent citizens by 
young adults. In 2 cases, within a period of 6 weeks, individual 
deaths occurred. In both cases the mayor and the citizens of Los 
Angeles generally were most gratified that the police had the perpe- 
trators of these crimes within custody within 48 hours. 

The speed with which these toughs were apprehended was due to 
the careful planning and operation of the juvenile gang squad which 
operates as a unit of the homicide division. 

I am sure Chief Simon, on behalf of the police department, will 
give you further details of the operation of this and the regular 
juvenile division. 

Another matter which the mayor took great interest in was that 
the Government called a conference on youth and the mayor took me 
with him and for 2 days there we participated in the various discus- 
sions and studies going on. 

Another significant step taken by municipal authorities was the 
adoption by the city council on July 28, 1953, of an ordinance strictly 
regulating the production and issuance of identification cards. This 
ordinance, to which Mayor Poulson was pleased to give his active 
approval on July 31, 1953, requires that before a printer prepares an 
identification card he must demand and receive bona fide proof of the 
age of the individual who is requesting the card and that this, in turn, 
must be submitted to and approved by the police commission through 
its administrative officers before the work can be done. 

This ordinance makes it a violation of law to prepare such a card 
without fulfilling these qualifications, and also makes it an offense to 
have a false identification card in one’s possession. 

I make mention of this legislative action because we are informed 
by juvenile authorities that these false identification cards were all 
too often a blank check to all sorts of criminal activity, not only for 
juveniles but for young adults and adults generally who had them in 
their possession. 

The speaker had the honor to serve as administrative assistant to 
Senator Nixon during the 82d Congress. For 4 years in the middle 
thirties it was my privilege to serve as assistant United States attorney 
for southern California. En route to Washington I met one of the 
Federal postal inspectors, who specialized in the apprehension of 
those violators of the postal laws who engaged in printing and inter- 
state dissemination of pornographic and obscene literature, with spe- 
cial attention to the youth of the Nation. 

Some months later I verified what he had told me, in conversation 
with the chief postal inspectors in Washington, i. e., that there was 
certain supplemental legislation needed in the Congress if the post- 
office inspectors were to have all the necessary tools needed to suppress 
this horrible corruption of the youthful minds of our children. 

I learned of the large commerce involved in the trading and selling 
of mailing lists of children. I refer to the innocent child who sends 
in a box top and 10 cents for some innocuous prize. His name and 
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thousands like it, with their addresses are, I am advised, sold to these 
interstate purveyors of filth. Gratuitous samples of their so-called 
art are mailed without solicitation to these children. They are in- 
vited to write for cutrate wholesale lots and to those who respond, 
these children are invited to become agents of the products at the 
schools they r attend. 

The Chief Inspector's office advised me in the fall of 1953 that there 
was pending in the House a bill which, if passed, they felt would go 
a long way toward effectively curbing this commerce. 

At Senator Nixon’s direction, his office made every effort to see that 
that legislation was favorably reported and after House passage 
considered by the Senate. 

It was with sorrow that I saw this legislation finally reported out 
of committee in the Senate after its passage in the House, only to 
witness the Senate’s passage blocked in the last few weeks of the 
s2d Congress by | Member who has quite a reputation as an objec- 
tionist. 

Recently I inquired of an inspector friend of mine whether that 
legislation had had any better luck in the 838d Congress than it had 
in the 82d, and was told that it had not. 

As I stated at the outset, local governments generally will weleome 
the profound, able, and intelligent interest being directed to this prob- 
lem by your committee. It will be recalled that in the early thirties 
this country was aroused and action was demanded, to suppress the 
wave of outlawry that swept the Nation. Kidnapers, bank robbers, 
and other disponents of violent crime crossed and recrossed State lines 
and defied local and State authorities. 

[t was then that the Congress stepped in and by proper exercise of 
its Federal jurisdictions, passed the Lindberg kidnaping law, the Na- 
tional Bank Robbery Act, the national fugitive and flight laws, and 
other legislative acts of lice nature. 

This legislation, plus the wholehearted enforcement by Federal 
iwencies—and, what is more important, the wholehearted support of 
the Federal courts, drastically curtailed this wave of lawlessness. 

From that experience we know that municipal and State govern- 
ments are helpless, standing alone, to successfully repel those de- 
stroyers of youth who have available to them communications and 
means of travel, which make a mockery of city, county, and State 
jurisdictional limits. 

We on the municipal level are confident that from your nationwide 
study of this problem will come recommendations which wil! have 
the early and affirmative approval of the Congress. The work of 
your committee also must result in spotlighting on the municipal level 
that which has proven effective and that which has proven ineffec- 
tive, all municipal law enforcement. 

For this illumination, all of us should be, and are, grateful. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Mayor, the Chair wants to thank you for this fine 
message. It will be made a part of the record. You may be sure that 
my colleagues will read it and study it with great interest. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuamman. I want to tell you before this audience how proud 
we are to be in your great city. 

Mr. Irwty. Mayor Paulson is sorry he could not be here with you. 
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The Cuarrman. Now comes Mrs. Combs. 

You may proceed. 

Mrs. Comss. I would like to introduce myself. I am Mrs. Carmen 
Combs. I live at 1500 Circle Drive in San Mareno, where, incidentally, 
our police chief brags we have no juvenile delinquency. 

Having raised two potential juvenile delinquents in the community, 
1 think that probably what we call natural mischief and juvenile 
pranks in San Mareno they call juvenile delinquency over in Boyle 
Heights, but from the time I graduated from law school I have been 
in the State of California both as volunteer and professional trying 
to do something about the child-welfare problems of the State. 

I would like to commend to you one of the publications that was 
made by the juvenile justice section of the State crime commission, 
which Governor Warren appointed and having attended your meet- 
ing in San Diego, Mr. Rogers, the probation officer in San Diego, 
quoted from it a time or two. 

The juvenile court judge down there mentioned the fact that San 
Diego had a family and children’s court which is unique in the State 
and after studying for a year and a half the juvenile justice commis- 
sion made as one of its major recommendations that we establish 
in the metropolitan areas of our State a family and children’s court 
so that instead of dividing parents and children up and hearing seg 
ments of the problems that constitute the whole picture of which 
juvenile delinquency is only one of them, because there is usually 
failure to provide for their custody—there is frequently divorce—we 
devote one department of our superior court of which the juvenile 
court is made a part of the superior court, to try to look both with con- 
tinuity of philosophy and coordination of effort the whole problem 
of the whole family, one of which is usually juvenile delinquency and 
they are trying that in San Diego. 

The last thing that we have been bending our efforts toward here, 
and I have, has been this study on detention and shelter care in the 
State of California and what the State of California is doing in lieu 
of facilities to keep children out of detention and shelter care, and 
that study has just been completed. 

I understand Mr. Holton presented you with a copy of that study. 
It has been a most interesting experiment. 

I would like to just briefly give you some highlights of it. 

First, why we made this study. It was ms ,de on recommendation 
of the Governor’s advisory committee. 

I understand you are going to hear in San Francisco about this 
committee. We think it is a pretty important part of our setup in 
California. We have made a detention study in 1945 here because 
we were building a lot of juvenile halls so that the emphasis of that 
study was on phy sical facilities. 

We realized that that only scratched the surface. 

Furthermore, they had not gone into the shelter care or the pro- 
tective-service element in that temporary-care picture. 

So we embarked on this enterprise and represented on the com- 
mittee were all of the aspects of services and organizations that have 
an interest in this field. 

And it is a very important field, because we felt, at least, it seemed 
so to us, we felt that the first time a child is taken out of the home 
or the first time a community is interested in the child’s behavior 
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is a very important time in that child’s life, both from the stand- 
point of the community and the child, that what happens to the child 
at that time may well determine whether he goes on to further 
delinquency or makes the adjustment required. 

We came to a number of conclusions. Detention we defined on the 
basis of the care given is any care given in a secure facility where 
there are devices to prevent escape. 

Shelter care is where there was freedom to go and come. 

We came to the conclusion that that kind of care should be strictly 
limited and specialized to those kinds of children that by reason of 
their own conduct, the committee needed protection from them, or 
they needed protection themselves in returning to the community with 
freedom. 

Shelter care, we suspected, was given in many secure facilities. 
We found it was. You have been asking about the kind of psycho- 
logical care and psychiatric care. 

We found in the study there was only 1 juvenile hall in the State 
of California that has a caseworker attached to the staff to give the 
kind of psychological care to the child 24 hours a day, a probation 
officer can come in and interview him, but there was only 1 juvenile 
hall that had somebody there to help that troubled and scared child 
meet his problem at the particular time he is picked up from his 
home and put into a strange surrounding such as juvenile hall. 

On the protective-service angle, we came to the conclusion in the 
long haul the only answer was to gear the service to the committee 
and the home. 

That, I think, is the major part and the major emphasis of the 
study. 

Mrs. Dorothy Allen, made assistant director of the study, wrote 
that chapter in the book. We commend it to you. 

In concluding, I would like to take a whack at the questions you 
asked Mr. Holton. He answered it much better, and said many 
of the things to you from years of experience in this field. 

Anybody who has faced the troubled parents and the troubled chil- 
dren that come in before our juvenile courts realizes they have been 
kicked around enough usually before they come there to make them 
responsible for their children’s acts, to try to talk tough to them. 
They have had that going on a long time, usually before they get there. 

After 7 years of sitting in the juvenile court I came out with a deep 
respect for the families and the children of our community. TI found, 
usually, not a single parent that you would treat with respect and 
with a healthy attitude would not respond and want help and try 
to get it. 

T don’t think getting tough or tougher is going to help very many 
of those people at this time. And in trying to answer your questions, 
I think probably he answered this specifically, this thing you are 
doing, trying to get a bird’s-eye view of juvenile delinquency over the 
United States is an important thing and trying to find the specific 
parts in which a specific committee of Congress can help, such as on 
narcotics and on vice and on pornographic literature, it is very, very 
important. 

But from the standpoint of priority, and I am sure you have heard 
it said to you by more skillful people than TI, it is almost like treating 
the rash of measles. It is a pretty sick child or young man or adult 
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to whom pornographic literature, to whom vice and corruption and 
to whom narcotics are going to appeal to the point where that adds 
to the road they are already traveling, it seems to me. 

The Cuamman. You are familiar, are you not, with the fact that 
this subcommittee for 3 days held extensive hearings on pornographic 
literature in the city of New Yor k, which is really the home of most 
of it, and as a result of those hearings it would appear at the moment 
at least, that the situation is being corrected. 

Mrs. Comps. And done very wisely by a czar, as I understand it, on 
comics. That is in the comic field, is it not, that they appointed the 
czar? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mrs. Comps. That is important, but there is always going to be 

The CuarMan. In other words, the publishers of these horrible 
things are moving to correct their own abuse. 

Mrs. Comes. But that has to go hand in hand with being a good 
citizen in every other respect of the word, it seems tome. You have 
a rare opportunity of really hitting juvenile delinquency, making 
better citizens, every time you try to help an impoverished State estab- 
lish better schools, every time you try to help better housing. 

We made a survey in Los Angeles during the depression of the bad 
housing and then we made a map of juvenile delinquency here. We 
superimposed one on top of the other. You could almost have used 
the sample maps to prove the same thing. 

Every time you try to help housing, every time you appropriate to 
the Children’s Bureau for preventative work, every time even in the 
field of foreign politics, the more secure you make the world and. the 
more stable you make the world, that is the long-range answer, it 
seems to me, to making stronger citizens and better citizens. 

Protective service comes in just above that level, so that when the 
trouble starts, there is service in the community to help that family. 

If you want to hear any more about protective services, Mrs. Allen, 
of our study committee, was the one who did that study and it is a very 
important part, I think. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Combs. That is a very 
fine statement. We are glad to have you here this morning. You have 
made a great contribution. 

Mrs. Allen, do you have something you want to add? 

Mrs. Auten. I think most of the areas have been covered I would 
like to reemphasize the need for i services to families and 
children when trouble does start. 

By the time a child is apprehended in juvenile delinquency there is 
usually a long history of family problems. 

If parents could have the help at the very early stages when the 
family began to break down, or when the boy or girl was first having 
problems in the school or in the home or in the community, then per- 
hi aps we could have prevented the need for detention care or placement 
in an institution. 

I have gotten myself in the place of working both with delinquent 
girls and their parents, now that I am at the Los Angeles County 
school for delinquent girls. 

As you see the parents, it is sometimes hard not to feel pretty bitter 
about the treatment that they have imposed on their children, but I 
have yet to find a parent who does these things deliberately. They 
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would be better parents if they could be, or if they needed the help 
to be the kind of parents their children need. 

I think we need to think more in terms of helping our families do 
a better job of being a whole segment. To me it seems to be pretty 
fundamental. 

We have followed a policy for many years that we treated children 
as something apart and children cannot be separated from their fam- 
ilies. Even these kids who have been brutally treated, who have been 
very badly handled by parents, are deeply attached to the parent and 
you cannot help the child without helping his parents and the relation 
between the two. 

The CuHarrman. Does counsel have any questions ? 

Mr. Boro. No, not of Mrs. Allen. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Allen. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Simons, you were with the detention and intake 
control ? 

Mr. Stmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Is it necessary in Los Angeles to use the county and city 
jails for the detention of juveniles? 

Mr. Srwons. At the present time I will have to say yes. We hope 
very shortly it will be unnecessary for two reasons: 

No. 1, a bond issue has been passed which will give 200 additional 
beds for detention; and 

No. 2, is our own intake and detention control program. 

We have been in operation for about 5 months. We are sort of 
practitioners in carrying out some of the observations that have been 
noted in various studies for temporary child care and other studies that 
have been made. 

Just to give you an example as far as the county jail’s detention, we 
have cut it down about 40 percent in these 5 anil Much of that 
has been the result of our own unit divisions, plus the very splendid 
cooperation we have been getting from law enforcement and super 
cooperation from the two juvenile court judges. 

Mr. Boro. When they are detained in the county jail, are they in 
separated facilities ? 

Mr. Srmons. Yes, there are two tanks set aside for juveniles. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any idea how many juveniles on any given 
night of the week? 

Mr. Simons. I would say approximately 100 in jail. 

Mrs. Comps. Mr. Bobo, can I speak to that just a minute? 

The CnatrMan. You may. 

Mrs. Comrs. Part of our recommendations in the report is that under 
the law of California we are forbidden, really eliminate the exception 
in the law which permits the detention of juveniles in jail. 

At the present time we have a law in California which says that 
any boy or girl under the age of 18 shall not be detained in the jail 
except when it is certified by the juvenile court judge that there is no 
other suitable place for detaining that child. 

That exception has been on our books from the beginning. 

Their study will show you there are children in California all over 
the State, even in shelter cases, very few, but there are some that are 
being detained in county jails all over the State. 
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I sat on the grand jury in 1945 on the juvenile committee and we 
went before the board of supervisors, having had a spot check made 
of jail detention in Los Angeles County and you have no idea of what 
we do to our kids and have been doing to our kids in Los Angeles 
County for years and years and months and months. We are running 
a school in juvenile delinquency there and we have been doing it. 

He says there are separate quarters. There are separate quarters, 
but we found there were five instances in which they mingled with the 
adult criminals, in the hospitals, in the visiting room, in the intake, and 
so forth. 

There are long tanks for four boys with a mattress in the middle 
and we are always overcrowded where the fifth boy sleeps. They are 
allowed on the roof 1 hour a week for exercise. 

Other than that, they sit there; they sit there not only for a week 
or 2 weeks. We found out in our study that 3,000 boys were detained 
in the jail without any petition or anything being filed on them. They 
were put there in a sort of panic reaction, or easy way to do it. 

In 1945 I appeared before the board of supervisors. I picked up my 
paper last week and Mr. Kingsley of this grand jury was appearing 
before the supervisors to get the kids out of the county jail. I used 
to have an office under it. They had bars and you would hear the most 
peculiar noise. It was the metal instrument that these frustrated boys 
would run up and down. They would frequently burn out a light 
because they tried to light a cigarette. 

There they would lie in the darkness week after week, month after 
month, in this jail. 

It is a disgrace to Los Angeles; it has been for years. When you 
go into a community and you listen to them telling you of the services 
that they have and what they can offer to their kids, ask to be taken to 
their jails and see what you see in the way of what they offer there 
for their kids. 

Mr. Holton is fighting, our police officers, and our sheriffs help. We 
are really on the road to making progress, but the reply of the board 
of supervisors to us when we appeared was: “This is a situation which 
we have known has existed for 10 or 20 years. We thought you were 
going to tell us something new. 

The public does not know. They have no idea what we are doing 
to our kids. Some of them are 14, 15, 16, although they are supposed 
to be only above 16, but if they don’t have any place to keep them, 
we put them in this jail. We are very ashamed of what we do to our 
kids in the State. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Combs. 

You may proceed with your answer. 

Mr. Srwons. I may add even before this 200-bed facility is com- 
pleted, which may be several years hence, with our present facilities 
at the hall when finished, which we think will be next spring, we feel 
we will be able to take the majority of the children out of the county 
jail. 

Mr. Boro. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brewer, do you have something you want to 
add ? 

Mr. Brewer. I might mention that our probation department comes 
by its interest in problems of juvenile delinquency, at least in the State 
of California we are permitted by the Welfare Institution Code to 
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concern ourselves with the problems in conjunction with the people in 
the community. I believe that we are one of the few probation depart- 
ments that has a division that is concerned with providing delinquency 
prevention service to the community, and which is staffed by approxi- 
mately 24 professional persons who work in the field of community 
organization in the field of human relations and providing services to 
small children and in providing what we call a group euidanc e pro- 
gram for work with the so-called gang element of the county. 

Our department has been interested in this gang problem for a 
number of years 

understand this is one of the things that your committee is con- 
—_ with. 

s long ago as 19389, in conjunction with the coordinating council 
souaniagl we participated in a study of one of the very troublesome 
gang areas in this community. 

In 1941, in conjunction with a citizens committee for Latin-Ameri- 
can youth, we provided the services of 1 family probation officer to 
work with some of the youngsters who were getting into difficulty 
through gang activities and since 1944 until this year my particular 
responsibility was working with a unit of from 10 to 16 officers who 
dealt in a firsthand relationship with youngsters who were involved 
in gang activity. 

This was a service in addition to our normal juvenile court services 
for youngsters in trouble. 

The Cuatrman. I like the use of that word. The words “juvenile 
delinquency” are a very unfortunate combination of words; “children 
in trouble” is much better. 

Mr. Brewer. Thank you. 

In trying to provide helpful services for these youngsters we have, 
of course, had great experience and understanding of their side of 
the situation. This program initially was concerned with many 
youngsters of predominantly Latin-American descent, although there 
were Negro and Anglo children involved in the gang activities in this 
community. 

We find there has been considerable misunderstanding on the part 
of these young people because they were unable to comprehend some 
of the conflicts they encountered. I think one of the most damaging 
experiences, particularly for children of these minority groups, has 
been the experience of being assured that they are entitled to certain 
rights as citizens of this country, and then finding in practice and in 
many situations these promises are not fulfilled. 

I think that there has been a recent suggestion that has received 
considerable publicity in conjunction with the so-called Pachuco 
groups and I wonder very seriously what effect the pulling out of 
youngsters of Mexican background, for inspection, to determine 
whether or not they have « ertain markings will have on their general 
attitude in their adjustment while they are in service and after they 
return to the community. 

I think that we in government have a real responsibility to see that 
all of our citizens are guaranteed the same privileges, while accepting 
the same responsibilities, as the majority group. 

I think that we have had the experience also of finding that a great 
many youngsters, although not coming statistically to the attention 
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of the police or juvenile court, are involved in the use of narcotics 
and are involved in the use of alcohol. 

Numerically I think without question, at least in this community, 
alcohol presents a far more extensive problem than the use of narcotics. 
We do find that in some communities there is probably a considerably 
more extensive use of marihuana than many people might have any 
awareness of. However, I think that as far as the use of alcohol i 
concerned, particularly among those youth in our communities sho 
find it is most difficult to adjust, the use of alcohol is quite extensive. 

On the matter of the home, I would like to concur with both Mr. 
Holton and Mrs. Combs and I would like at the same time to urge 
that we keep in mind the fact that while children may have a difficult 
time in adjusting in an unstable home, that our homes, too, are not 
isolated institutions, but they are subject to all the stress and strains 
of our times, and that the economic and the political levels that are 
affecting people as individuals are also attacking the structure of 
the home and we will undoubtedly be doing a great injustice in many 
instances if we attempt through additional legislation to punish par- 
ents, very often parents who are at their wits end and are doing every- 
thing they can to insure their children an opportunity to grow up as 
good citizens. 

If we can keep in mind the fact that the children who are delinquent 
today are certainly going to be many of our parents of tomorrow, and 
if we can, in addition to trying to deal with today’s problems, con- 
sider some long-range program that is going to guarantee us that 25 
years from now we won’t be having the same kind of hearing for the 
same purpose, I think you will be giving real meaning to all of our 
efforts. 

The Cuainman. Thank you, Mr, Brewer. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Bono. No further questions. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer, do you use the term “predatory gang” out here to dif 
ferentiate the gangs who do get in difficulty versus the neighborhood 
clubs that do not get into diffic ulty ? 

Mr. Brewer. I have heard that term used. I might mention on this 
matter of gangs that we have over the years found that there is no 
well-knit organization either in the oshaihaaieend or on a larger scale 
and that when I use the term “gang,” I am thinking of the neighbor- 
hood group who by virtue of proximity, friendship, and occasionally 
the threat of some outside group, or the hostile attitude of other people 
in the community, may from time to time take on some of the charac- 
teristics of a gang. 

Mr. CLenpdENEN. What would be the membership of these gangs, 
roughly ¢ 

Mr. Brewer. In numbers? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, numbers 

Mr, Brewer. This varies a great deal from community to commu- 
nity. I would say that in our experience the average size of the 
nucleus group may be from 15 to 25 persons and there usually will be 
a periphery of approximately an additional 25 or 30. 
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These are, as I think, pretty fluid organizations, if you want to call 
them that, without any perpetual leadership; they exist in one situa- 
tion, may not be recognized in all. 

Youngsters are highly individualistic. 

Mr. CLenpeneN. Are 16 workers a sufficient number to do the exten- 
sive work with these gangs that you should be doing ? 

Mr. Brewer. The number has fluctuated. In 1950 we had 16 per- 
sons, 10 men and 6 women. Because of budgetary problems it was 
reduced to 10. 

There are currently 10 positions. These persons are supposed to 
serve the entire county of Los Angeles. The number does not begin 
to provide the service that is needed. 

We are happy to say that the agencies here under the Los Angeles 
youth project are also providing a similar service. It is a specialized 
service. I think it will be described later on in the day by Mr. Fred- 
erickson, who is chairman of their board of directors. They have a 
staff, I believe, of six persons. This, of course, is limited to the youth 
project area in Metropolitan Los Angeles. 

Neither of these two services, however, begin to provide the need 
for the entire county. At least it is a ste art. We do hope there will 
be a brighter future for this kind of program. 

It is a program that tries to emphasize providing realistic services 
for children as individuals on the presumption that if we are to deal 
with the behavior problems of people that we can’t do it by trying to 
provide some kind of mass activity or recreation program or leisure- 
time activity. 

These are problems which require casework services by people who 
have training and background in youth work. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair has just one question he would like to 
ask. 

The President of the United States has said the greatest natural 
resource we have in this country is our youth. Do you agree with 
the President, Mrs. Combs? 

Mrs. Comps. Yes,I do. That is accentuating the positive. Instead 
of being a committee to investigate juvenile delinquency, couldn’t 
you be a committee to crusade for better children in a better America 
in a better world ? 

The Cuatrman. I would prefer that title, but, unfortunately, the 
Nation knows this problem as juvenile delinquency. 

Are there any further questions of any witnesses before us? 

I want to take this opportunity on behalf of my colleagues on the 
committee, and myself, to thank you very much for your appearance 
here and contributions you have made to this record. 

Now, Mr. Simon, will you state your name, your address, and your 
occupation, for the benefit of the record ? 

Mr. Srwon. My name is Richard Simon, acting chief of police. My 
address is 6016 North Sultana Avenue, Temple City, Calif. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, of the 
United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Srmon. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF RICHARD SIMON, ACTING CHIEF OF POLICE, LOS 
ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The Caarrman. Mr. Simon, I see you have a prepared statemen: 

Mr. Son. Mr. Sullivan informed me that the committee wanted a 
statement. 

The CuatrmMan. We are very happ) to have a statement. 

Mr. Suwon. It is presented from the standpoint of the police depart- 
ment, whic h is essentially a case-finding agency. 

The Cuairman. Would you like to read the statement, or would you 
like to put it in the record in its entirety and then summarize it ¢ 

Mr. Stmon. It is not very long. Maybe I had better read it. 

The Cuairman. Then you may proceed to read it, Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Simon. Juvenile delinquency is a social problem generally 
caused by social disorganization and requiring social action to combat 
It. 

We have all the elements of social disorganization in Los Angeles 
influx of people, changing neighborhoods, and differences in mores. 

However, the juvenile problem in Los Angeles has not increased 
in the same proportion as in other parts of — Nation. Ona national 
basis there has been a 15-percent increase in juvenile arrests in 1953 
over 1952. In California, there was a iota increase, whereas, 
in Los Angeles we had an increase of 7.5 percent. 

I might mention, of course, that these are only the cases that come 
to the attention of the police. There may be many others we don't 
know of. 

Authorities agree that juvenile delinquency may be caused by one of 
many factors, such as heredity, environment, and individual differ- 
ences. It is universally accepted that a child may withstand one 
detrimental factor without harmful results, but when his personality 
is subjected to several detrimental factors at the same time, something 
has to give, and it is often expressed in defiant or antisocial behavior. 

On the other hand, the individual factor cannot be ignored. One 
member of a family can become a police problem, whereas the other 
children, with the same parents, the same environments, the same 
financial conditions, and the same pressures, may become outstanding 
citizens. 

That is true in our so-called less-chance areas, and in our welfare 
districts, too. 

There is no one cause of delinquency, or no known combination of 
causes. 

Although the number of juveniles arrested for committing burglary 
larceny, and auto theft has been consistently high through the years, 
newspaper publicity has focused the juvenile problem primarily on 
gang activity and narcotics. 

Los Angeles does have many groups of teen-agers and young adults 
who identify themselves with a certain area and adopt a name for their 
group, such as Temple Street, E] Hoyo Soto, White Fence, The Flats. 
These groups oceasionally become involved in serious fights between 
themselves over some real or imaginary wrong that a member of one 
group has committed against a member of another group. 
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These groups are best described as street-corner societies. They are 
loosely knit organizations through which the individual members 
feel they gain recognition, status, and protection. Though the mem- 
bers are frequently involved in trouble and are a thorn in the side of 
the police, most of their crimes cannot be classified as gang activity. 

In addition to the stepped-up program of our juvenile division, 
the department has organized a special juvenile gang squad assigned 

to the homicide division. The duties of this squad are principally 
those of an intelligence unit. The officers maintain liaison with the 
juvenile gangs and with the individual members of these gangs. 
Books are kept on the members, including membership, mug, and indi- 
vidual activity books. 

Since its inception, this unit has been an outstanding success. It 
has been instrumental in arresting or identifying many suspects. 
However, probably more important is the repressive effect on crime 
and the information made available to the youth-welfare agencies in 
this field. The police department program helps prevent the frictions 
which cause the conflicts. 

The gang activity is virtually less than it was prior to the forma- 
tion of this group and the other groups of the probation department 
working with the gangs. 

The teen-age narcotic problem in Los Angeles is serious enough to 
justify major remedial efforts by the community. However, it does 
not appear to be as critical as has been found to be the case in some 
major cities. Narcotics are not being used by Los Angeles teen-agers 
to the extent portrayed by recent sensational exposés. 

On the other hand, there is evidence that youthful drug addiction 
along with adult addiction, has increased markedly in the Los Angeles 
area over the last few years. There is reason to believe that it may 
continue to increase until it becomes a frightening menace, unless 
the community takes positive measures to control this contagious form 
of vice. 

The records indicate that in 1953 our department handled 299 boys, 
and 74 girls, who were in some way involved with narcotics. 

Addiction in California thus appears to differ from other States in 
which new addiction is found to be 85 percent colored. This percen- 
tage does not apply in California where it cuts across population gen- 
erally. 

Another difference is that there has been a decrease nationally in the 
number under 21 years of age, while in Califernia an increase has 
been noted. 

Through September 10, 1954, there have been 253 juveniles arrested 
for narcotics which would indicate a slight increase for 1954. 

Fe CuarrMan. Were they addicts, or were they dispensing narco- 
tics ¢ 

Mr. Srwon. Mostly, I would say, they were users or possessors of 
narcotics. Some of them addicted, and very, very few peddlers. The 
dispensers are usually adults, although some juvenile users may be- 
come dispensers to provide their own narcotics. 

The Cuarrman. It frequently follows; does it not? 

Mr. Son. It does. Narcotics are high in price and if a large pur- 
veyor has several pushers who push for the use of their own necessi- 
ties, it brings in more business in the long run. 

It is in the nature of gift advertising, you might say. 
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We realize, of course, that narcotic usage is, like other vice offenses, 
an offense of stealth and not done openly and the statistics are not 
necessarily a true picture of the situation. 

It may be due to an increase in activity, or a lessened activity, or a 
better job done by the enforcement agencies in finding these iieha: 
[ think that has quite a little to do with the absence of statistics 
loe ally. 

The Los Angeles Police Department has meet the challenge of this 
juvenile narcotic problem by the creation of a juvenile narcotic squad. 
This unit operates in close cooperation with narcotic division which 
is part of the detective bureau. 

The juvenile narcotic unit has been very successful in discovering 
the use of narcotics by juveniles, and has been most effective in prose- 
cuting adults for fovaleisienn narcotics to minors. 

Thus, they have been instrumental in saving many youngsters from 
a lifetime of drug addiction. 

Federal statistics prove that most addicts become addicted while 
juveniles. The California Youth Authority reports that only 4.6 
percent of all of the juveniles referred to them are involved in the use 
of narcotics. 

The fact that the Los Angeles Police Department has met the chal- 
lenge by forming the specialized squads which concentrate on these 
problems undoubtedly has had an effect on the increase in cases 
handled. 

Another phase of the juvenile problem that has been receiving con- 
siderable publicity of late has been the sale of horror comics and por- 
nographic material to juveniles. The effect of radio, television, comics, 
and pornographic material upon juvenile delinquency is controversial. 
Certainly, any one or all of these might be the apparent cause of some 
juvenile committing crimes. Yet if the juvenile has had the proper 
training and background, the program or material will probably have 
little or no effect upon his conduct. However, in order to cope with 
this controversial problem, the city council has proposed that an ordi- 
nance be passed prohibiting the sale and distribution of crime and 
horror comic books. 

Finally, to repeat, juvenile delinquency is everyone’s problem; the 
police department plays only a part. It always has been, and will 
continue to be, our policy to work with the youth-serving agencies of 
our community to prevent and control juvenile deliquency in Los 
Angeles. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Srwon. I noticed the name of Captain Powers on Mr. Bobo’s 
list of witnesses. He can give the committee more exact figures on 
the number of juveniles that we detained. We detain quite a number 
in a very bad quarters, of course. 

The Cxuarman. Counsel, do you have any questions you would like 
to ask Mr. Simon ? 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Have any publishers of the so-called perverted pornographic litera- 
ture come to the attention of the police department within the last 
year or 2 years ¢ 

I am not speaking of the horror comic field, but those that print and 
publish the very perverted type of pornographic literature. 
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_Mr. Simon. I don’t know of any local cases in that respect. I be- 
lieve, although I could not pose as an expert, that most of it is out 
of town, mailed in. We do have a problem of pornographic litera- 
ture in pictures, but I don’t think that these types that you refer to 
are produced locally. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Bono. That is all I have. 

Phe Cuaiman. Mr. Clendenen, I saw you making notes. I suppose 
you have some questions. | 

Mr, CLenprenen. I have a couple here. 

No. 1 relates to narcotics. Recognizing that this is a relatively 
small number of youngsters, but, neverthe less, has very ominous char- 
acteristics in that it is difficult to rehabilitate a youngster who once 
becomes an addict, what is your view of using education in the schools, 
that is, trying to educate youngsters regarding the dangers of narcotic 
addiction ? 

There are two schools of thought on this matter, as you probably 
know. I was wondering what your view would be on this? 

Mr. Simon. I might first make a statement concerning the size of 
the problem. It is true that with the number of school children we 
have in Los Angeles City that is a small group. 

However, 12 or 13 years ago there were no arrests. There were only 
5 or 6 in a year for the use of narcotics. It is strictly a postwar prob- 
lem. 

Now, as to the educational aspects, speaking a gain not without per- 
sonal experience, I would say that education is very valuable because 
it does inform the juvenile who might be a potential user of the haz- 
ards that it is not a one-time thing; it is something that very easily 
can develop into a problem the rest of his life. 

It seems that the type of juvenile who would be participating in 
these activities generally would be a predelinquent type to start with. 

Even there they should be advised that if they want to do some- 
thing exciting it would be better probably from the community stand- 
point if they would steal a car than if the ‘vy would become adk licted to 
the use of drugs. 

That is my personal opinion. 

Mr, CLENDENEN. I wanted to ask you a question also about this mat- 
ter of auto thefts. Are the majority of these instances in which juve- 
niles become involved in taking a car, is it a theft in the sense that 
they are going to try to get rid of the car to some kind of a fence in 
stolen automobiles, or are the vast majority of these more in the joy- 
riding category ? 

Mr. Stmon. My impression is that they are mostly in the joy-riding 
category without larcency of the automobile per se as being the pri- 
mary purpose. 

Some cars are taken with a view to removing them to better loca- 
tions to remove certain accessories. If that is done, under Califor- 
nia law it is considered larceny, auto theft. 

Of course, many of them are taken merely for joy riding, which is 
also a i lony under the California law. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Do you think auto theft, joy riding by individuals, 
could a materially reduced in this area if the simple expedient of 
everyone removing keys from the car were invariably followed ? 

Mr. Suwon. It always helps a little bit, at least in protecting one’s 
own car. to remove the ke sys. However, if they become addicted to the 
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joys of joy riding, most cars can be started without too much difh 
culty for the informed. 

We had one recent case of a juvenile who learned from a television 
program how to do it. That is rare, though, I imagine. 

The CHarrman. I imagine a lot of these children learn a lot of 
things from television. 

Mr. Simon. I imagine they do. 

The Cuatrman. We are going to hear about that in Washington 
at our hearing there next. month. 

Mr. Simon. I might say that the important thing, I believe, are the 
things that the children learn at home when they are still in ele 
mentary school, under 10, and the home situation. When we have 
strong citizenship on the part of citizens, we will have less delin 
quency per family, and where the citizenship on the part of adults 
is weak, as we discovered during the war, those are areas in which 
juvenile delinquency is heavy. 

The CHairman. Mr. Simon, you referred to pornographic litera- 
ture. Have you seen any of that literature which comes over the 
Mexican border from Tia Juana? 

Mr. Simon. I have not; no, sir. 

The CuarkMan. Then you would not know about it / 

Mr. Simon. No. I would refer you to people closer to the problem. 

The CHammMan. We have some of it we picked up. It was the most 
shocking type of literature that you would ever read. You would 
not believe it even while you were reading it. 

Mr. Simon. I imagine that they go as far down as possible. 

The Cuairman. The y do. 

Thank you very much, Chief, for your presence here this morning. 
The subcommittee is grateful. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. 

The Cuatmrman. Counsel, call the next witness. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Laughlin Waters, United States attorney 

The CHarrMan. We are honored by your presence here this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Warers. I am honored to be here. I would like to present 
Mr. Bowler, my chief assistant. 

The Cuamman. Do you not mind being sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will present before this 
subcommittee of the Judici: iry Committee of the United States Senate 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Warers. I do. 

Mr. Bowxer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LAUGHLIN E. WATERS, UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, AND MANLEY E. BOWLER, 
ASSISTANT UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
OF CALIFORNIA 


The Cuatrrman. Will you state your full name and address, Mr. 
Waters, and your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Warers. Laughlin E. Waters, United States attornev for the 
southern district of California. My office is located at room 600, 
Federal Building, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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The Cuarman. Now, Counsel, you may proceed to examine the 
witness. 

Mr. Bozo. Could we have the other gentleman’s name ? 

Mr. Water. Manley B. Bowler, chief assistant to the United States 
attorney for the southern district of California. 

Mr. Boso. As United States attorney, what would you consider 
the most serious problem involving minors and juveniles in the Los 

Angeles County area ¢ 

Mr. Warers. Mr. Bobo, first from the — of view of our office, 
we cover geographically Modesto, of the San Juaquin Valley, south 
to the Mexican border. We have some 14 counties within our juris- 
diction, so we are not limited to the limitation of Los Angeles County. 

Secondly, from the point of view of the office of the United States 
attorney, we do have a substantial contact with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, but our contact, of course, is more the prosecuting, or 
perhaps the corrective end, or perhaps the preventative end on which 
some of the other witnesses which have testified are engaged. 

To narrow the answer down to your question as to w hat is the most 
important problem, I would probably resort to the old truism that 
you have had presented to the committee a number of times, educating 
parents to take care of their children is our most important problem, 
because while the number of cases we have in the office affecting juve- 
niles are rather small as a result of congressional statute to the effect 
that where in the interest of the United States we can refer to local 
prosecution we can do so, the results of our investigation show that 
our juveniles ‘generally in their records are marked by lack of educa- 
tion or extensive education and, further, they come in a great num- 
ber of cases, probably 9 out of 10, from broken homes. 

Beyond that, by the time they reach us they generally have extensive 
criminal records, too. 

Perhaps they may be considered as acute above or outside the usual 
concept of the juvenile delinquent who maybe has just fallen afoul 
of the law once or twice. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find in the area wherein you cover—and I won’t 
limit you to the Los Angeles area, since your office does cover such a 
Jarge area in that narcotics is a problem among not only juveniles, but 
minors 21 years of age and under? 

Mr. Warers. No question about it, Mr. Bobo; it is an extremely 
important problem. 

Mr. Boro. I would like to ask you another question along that 
line. 

In the age group 21 to 25, do you find that the prosecution for vio- 
lations of the narcotic law increases in any great number? 

Mr. Warers. I do not have statistics at hand on that. My offhand 
impression would be that insofar as our office is concerned, we do have 

more prosecutions in that age group as against the younger. 

Mr. Boro. I was wondering if in that particular age group and in 
the 18-to-21-year-old age group, if, by the time they reach your office 
for an offense of pushing or peddling of narcotics or being in posses- 
sion, haven’t these individuals had a previous record of use of either 
marihuana or some of the dangerous drugs, before they reach your 
office for prosecution ¢ 

Mr. Waters. I would say the invariable rule’is an extensive record 
prior to the time they reach our office in most cases. 
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Mr. Bozo. Extending back to their juvenile years on many of them? 

Mr. Waters. That is correct. 

Mr. Bono. You would not have the figures on the number of 18-to- 
21-year-olds that have been prosecuted “by your office this year? 

Mr. Warers. No, sir; I do not have those available. 

Mr. Bozo. Among those whom you prosecute, what would you say 
would be the principal source of narcotics coming into the hands of 
person in your area? Pushers? 

Mr. Warers. I believe Mr. Davis of the United States Narcotics 
Bureau could give you a more informed answer on that. 

Certainly we know that there is extensive supplies coming over the 
Mexican border. 

I am also advised that our seaports Barone perhaps the greatest 
source of narcotics that we find in this area 

Mr. Boso. In the last year, or since you have been in the United 
States attorney’s office, has there been any prosecutions for any 
large-scale operation such as international ring or national ring or 
local ring of narcotic operators! 

Mr. Waters. We have had a number of prosecutions, and we trust 
that we are reaching into the rings. 

As far as pinpointing and saying that we have actually encom- 
passed an entire ring, I would have to answer “No.” 

Mr. Bozo. In your "office you also handle Dyer Act violations? 

Mr. Waters. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you have any comments on the number of juve- 
niles and minors that are involved in Dyer Act violations? 

Mr. Warers. A quick review of the files in our office indicates that 
perhaps over 50 percent of the prosecutions having juveniles for all 
types of crimes against the laws of the United Sts ates would involve 
interstate theft of automobiles. 

Again, our numbers are not extensive compared to the overall pros- 
ecutions in the office by the incidence of juvenile delinquency in Dyer 
Act thefts or violations. 

Mr. Bozo. I know from personal observation that California is a 
good market for used automobiles. Would these juniors and minors 
be stes aling these cars in other States and bringing them to California 
for the purpose of male, or do you find it mostly joyriding to get them 
across the country ? 

Mr. Waters. Primarily it would appear to be just a means of trans- 
portation. Once they get here, of course, we do find the aggre avated 
situation where cars will be str ipped and portions of cars sold plece- 
meal, or the car itself delivered to some other unsuspecting person. 

Mr. Boro. Would you have any particular recommendations in the 
field of Federal legislation that might help you as United States at- 
torney in combating the narcotics traffic? 

Mr. Waters. I believe, in regard to specific rec ommendations, Mr. 
Bobo, I should defer to Mr. Brownell, who is in charge of the overall 
responsibility of consistent policy within the Department of Justice. 

There will be a meeting of the United States attorneys in Washing- 
ton the middle of next month at which I hope to be present, and we 
will have some recommendations to make at that time. 

The Cratrman. It would be helpful, would it not, Mr. Waters, to 
tighten up on the border controls? 
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Mr. Warers. No question about that, Senator, in my judgment, if 
greater controls could be put on the passage of juveniles across the 
border—— 

The CuarrmMan. The international border, I mean. 

Mr. Warers. That is correct; we would be in a substantially better 
position. 

The Crarrman. Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Boro. Have you had any prosecutions involving the White 
Slave Act wherein juvenile girls or minor girls might be connected ¢ 

Mr. Warers.-Yes; we have had some violations of that. It would 
appear to me that the girls there involved have fallen in the material- 
witness bracket and the violator himself is the man transporting the 
woman for commercial purposes or for some other purpose, and as 
far as prosecution of juveniles for direct violations of the Mann Act, 
we don’t get into that phase generally. 

Mr. Bono. But the girls are the victims of adults? 

Mr. Warers. That is correct. 

Mr. Boro. Have you found that ties in in any way with organized 
vice in this area? Organized prostitution ? : 

Mr. Waters. My judgment would be that in the field of organized 
prostitution that the age level is somewhat higher. It is out of the 
18-year bracket. 

You get above 18 years, then you reach into the organized prosti- 
tution age level. 

Mr. Boro. Most of the younger girls would just be brought out by 
one single man and used for his own purpose in making money; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Waters. That is correct. They will pick them up here or steal] 
an automobile, bring them in, then they find themselves strapped for 
funds. 

The girl herself may be rather mature and we find that it is a small, 
single operation rather than an extended one. 

Mr. Borso. Would you say in the narcotics cases you have handled 
that there is any connection between the narcotic cases and any sub- 
versive movement that might be evident in this area ? 


Mr. Warers. I would say this: That I could give you no element 
of proof of establishment of fact. 


I would say, however, in my own 
considered judgment that were we to overlook the possibilities of such 
connection where we find some very fertile field for Communist 
activity, that we would be very blind. 

I rather anticipate that ultimately we may be able to establish such 
a connection. 

Mr. Bono. I think that is all the questions I have. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Waters, what categories of 
called upon to treat with respect to juveniles / 

Mr. Waters. By categories, do you refer to the entire—— 

The Cuamman. In other words, the crimes over 
jurisdiction. 


crime are you 


which you have 


Mr. Waters. Of course, we have jurisdiction over some 644 pos- 
sible Federal offenses, any one of which may be committed by a 
juvenile at any time. 

Basically, most of the crimes which come to our attention are found 
again in the field of Dyer Act violations, in narcotics, forgery of 
Government security checks, using the mails in violation of certain 
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Federal statutes, theft of Government property, and theft in inter 
state shipments. 

I would say those basically constitute the great portion. 

The Cuamman. You find juveniles involved in all these categories / 

Mr. Warers. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. Every single one of them ? 

Mr. Warers. That is correct. 

I might even add in the tield of bank robberies the age level of some 
of the participants in that type of crime is quite low. I won't say 
without checking the files whether it would go below 18 years of age, 
but certainly 20 and 21 years of age is not an unusual age for a bank- 
robbery participant. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Waters, as a lawyer and not as United States 
ttorney, do you feel it would be helpful if we had uniform State 
laws in eve ry one of the 48 States to cover the subject of juvenile 
de ‘linquenc V ; 

Mr. Warers. I think it would be most. helpful, Senator. Be yond 
any question, if we had greater understanding of the laws of other 
States, it would facilitate the solutions of some of our problems here. 

The CHatrman. I have felt very strongly on that score. I won 
dered how you felt about it here on the west coast. 

Mr. Warers. Because of the difference in State law and because of 
the procedural requirements we bump into, many cases hamper rather 
than aid effective law enforcement. 

I might add that, insofar as prosecution from the Federal poit 
of view is concerned, were we in a position where we had more mis 
demeanor violations rather than felony violations, which constitute 
the large bulk of Federal criminal statutes, that we might be a little 
more flexible and achieve a better solution of some of the problems 
because the offices, of course, are concerned not only with the evidence 
it secures but whether or not that evidence will establish a conviction 
for the suspected crime. 

But if you take a person of somewhat tender years, or perhaps 
generally unblemished record, and then hit them with a felony 
rather than a misdemeanor on a first Federal offense, the chance of 
conviction or a solution of that phase of the problem is sometimes less. 

So the bulking, as Congress has done, of almost all crimes in the 
felony category does make our problem a little more difficult. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Waters. 

Mr. Clendenen, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I would like to raise the question of money. 

In the subcommittee’s investigation of this matter of pornographic 
materials, we have been working with the United States Post Office 
Department. We are informed that one means by which it is circu- 
lated, as far as the mails are concerned, is that a youngster will answer 
an apparently innocuous ad for perhaps pinup pictures and then, 
having purchased a pinup picture, they are offered progressively more 
pornogr: iphic types of material. Incident: ally, I might say that in 
a a number of these ads the addresses that are given are located 
in California. 

Now, does the prosecution and handling of these cases come within 
the province of your office? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Have you quite a number of such cases? 
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Mr. Warers. We have had a large number. I would term it a 
large number of cases of that type. 

Our problem, however, gets down to this proposition of the collec- 
tion of evidence to support an indictment for the purpose of convic- 
tion, and when you get before a jury or judge much of that evidence is 
going to be ev: aluated in the bac kground, the training, the opinion of 
those people, and I would say again it comes back to the first answer 
I gave the committee. 

Were parents to exercise greater control over their children the prob- 
lem would not be nearly so widespread. We had one recent case in 
the office where we selected, I think, some 50 or 58 counts. We prob- 
ably could have had 500 cases. It was a very extensive operation. 
The great bulk of the pictures which were picked up by the postal 
authorities were pictures of nudes, both in bl: fn and white and in color, 
and most of them are considered innocuous by what are described as 
present-day standards. 

Much of that material is available on the streets. 

But there were some of them that were in our judgment lewd, 
obscene. We were not successful in the prosecution of that case, 
however, but we did find in the course of operation of this business of 
pinup photogr: aphs that the operators apparently had access to mailing 
lists that would be the same type mailing list as Hopalong Cassidy or 
some of the accepted well-known, approved children’s mailing lists in 
that type of equipment, would be used, and these same children, 10, 
11, and 12 years of age, were receiving literature that described abund- 
ant detail, the beauties, shapes, and ‘charms of the models who posed 
for these various pictures and, in my judgment, therein is a start for 
a very fertile source of juv enile delinquency. 

To me the problem comes back again, if there is to be an answer it 
does not come down to the point of effective law enforcement, or prose- 
cution, but effective parental control or supervision. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. Do you have any suggestions, or perhaps you 
would rather not commit yourself, as regi urds this problem as to what, 
if anything, might be done in the area of Federal legislation that 
would help? 

Mr. Warers. I believe in answer to that question I should defer to 
the collective judgment of the Department of Justice in that regard 
and any recommendation it may care to make in regard to prospective 
legislation. 

“Mr. Cienvenen. But you do feel that this represents a fairly large- 
scale type of operation in the area in which you exercise jurisdiction? 

Mr. Waters. It would be my judgment that we have no actual grasp 
of the really great extent of such operations. We have found that on 
the bank accounts of this one concern they deposited, I believe fifty to 
sixty thousand dollars in checks for the peelod in question, and we had 
no record at all as to how much cash they may have received through 
the mail for these pictures, which, if they yielded to some impulse they 
might have deposited without declaring because there is no adequate 
check on it. 

I think it is an extremely extensive field. 

Mr. Crenpenen. And that fifty or sixty thousand dollars was 
deposited over what length of time? 

Mr. Waters. Over a period of 8 months. 
Mr. CLENDENEN. I have no further questions. 
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The Cuarrman. The Chair has no further questions. 

Mr. Boso. I have one more question. 

In the prosecution of these pornographic literature cases, and in 
the prosecution of narcotic cases, would it materi: illy aid in securing 
convictions of those charged with these crimes to have the admission 
of wiretapping evidence admitted by the courts? 

Mr. Waters. May I say that to narrow it down to the admission of 
wiretapping evidence in regard to narcotics and pornographic pic- 
tures, I think it certainly would help. 

In my judgment, again, I think the admission of wiretapping evi- 
dence in the Federal courts is not only important, it is imperative, 
based on my short experience as a Federal prosecutor, I, as I view this 
criminal problem which we have, the criminal element in this country 
has taken advantage of every technological improvement. that has 
come along in fiearms, use of airplanes, automobiles, yet on the other 
hand while we ask for Federal law enforcement of the officials so 
charged we deny to them to a large extent the same technological 
elements that have been permitted. 

To me, subject to proper guaranties against abuse, I think that the 
admission of wiretap evidence is most important, not only in those 
two crimes, but in many others that could be described here. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Waters. We know how 
busy you are, so we deeply appreciate your help and your contribution. 

Mr. Warers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boro. Is Captain Powers here? 

The Cuarrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give before this subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary ‘of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Captain Powers. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. JOHN W. POWERS, COMMANDER, JUVENILE 
DIVISION, LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF. 


The CHamman. Will you state your name and address and occupa- 
tion, for the record ? 

Captain Powers. John W. Powers, police captain, city of Los An- 
geles, commander of the juvenile division, located at 1335 Georgia 
Street. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have a statement there as to your opinion of the 
overall conditions of juvenile delinquency and the juvenile bureau’s 
role in that picture ¢ 

Captain Powrrs. As Mr. Holton said, that is a $64 question. I 
think that it all starts in the home, that the home and the family 
should put more emphasis upon the moral and spiritual values than 
they do upon the material things. 

When a home fails, then this delinquency comes to the attention of 
the press. The police have a job of protecting society as a whole and 
possibly in carrying out this function of the police they do benefit the 
individual because the police department is the one agency that makes 
for referrals to social welfare agencies and toe the juvenile court than 
any other agency and possibly we are the one agency that brings these 
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persons to the attention of people that can give them the help that 
they do need. 

Mr. Bono. Can you give us an idea of the strength of your juvenile 
division ¢ 

Captain Powers. Yes. We have 158 personnel assigned to the juve- 
nile division, which covers the entire city of Los Angeles. 

This strength is distributed, we have 3 lieutenants, 19 sergeants; we 
have 32 policewomen and 4 policewomen sergeants, and 125 polic emen. 

T ens to augment that staff we have 20 civilian clerks. 

Mr. Boro. Your juvenile division is not used merely as a referral 
agency by the regular police department; you make your original 
investigations and original preventative work on crime ¢ 

Captain Powers. Yes; we have a night watch in each one of the 
geographic divisions that work roughly from 4:30 in the afternoon 
tol a.m. This is composed in the divisions of a patrol car. They go 
out and patrol the various spots, the attractive nuisances that do 
attract juveniles, and they cheek the juveniles on the street. 

Then at 1 o’clock the citywide coverage is covered from Georgia 
Street. We have at all times any day of the year, any hour, at least 
an officer of the rank of sergeant on duty on the morning watch. 

There will always be a policewoman available and several police 
officers and police sergeant, to give advice to the rest of the department. 

On the day watch our juvenile officers act as investigational officers ; 
they investigate the cases that are brought to their attention not only 
by the juvenile patrol unit, but also by other members of the police 
department. 

One of the other functions that is assigned to the juvenile division 
is the investigation of violations of section 311 of the penal code, or 
exposure of the person. These cases in Los Angeles are assigned to 
the juvenile division for investigation. We have handled, of course, 
not only the juveniles that become involved in difficulties, but we also 
investigate cases where the juveniles themselves are the victims of 
either sex perverts or unjustifiable beatings by their parents or the 
types of crimes against the person or juvenile. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find, in Los Angeles, many instances of juveniles 
being the victims of the so-called sex perverts ¢ 

Captain Powers. Yes; we have cases of sexual perversion here in 
Los Angeles. Many of these cases of sexual perversion, fortunately 
the majority of them, don’t end up in homocide, which sometimes hap- 
pens, but many of these perverts are satisfied with the mere fondling 
of a child or the e xposure of their person to the older child, the teen- 
age person. 

Mr. Boso. What would you say would be the most serious problem 
or the greatest number of arrests that come to the attention of the 
juvenile bureau ? 

Captain Powers. The biggest number of arrests were theft. The 
common forms of theft. Sometimes we have the children start out 
quite voung. They will even start out before they can drive an auto- 
mobile ste: aling a bic ye le. 

We had one case 10 years old that had stolen a car, 10 or 12 years old. 

The stealing of an automobile out here in the city of Los Angeles 
with the terrific motor-vehicle registration that we have, seems to be 
a more prevalent crime, not only with the juvenile, but with our adult 
criminal population. 
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Mr. Boro. Do you have any recommendations, Captain, as to any 
way that the stealing of automobiles, either for joyriding or se lling, 
could be diminished or cut down ¢ 

Captain Powers. I believe they tried about 4 or 5 years ago to have 
an ordinance passed here requiring a person to ti ake a key from the 
ignition of the car. They attempted to draw up this ordinance under 
the theory of the health and safety provision in the law, the same 
theory that compels you to turn your wheels in toward the curb on 
a hilland to set your handbrake . 

There was a terrific amount of opposition that arose against this 
ordinance as an infringement on personal liberty and the ordinance 
never got any place. 

I understand in some parts of the country they were successful 
in having an ordinance such as this passed. 

Mr. Bono. Do you think there would be anything that the auto 
mobile manufacturers might do to make it more difficult to steal auto 
mobiles? All cases would not arise from keys being left in the car, 
would they ¢ 

Captain Powers. There is not too much the automobile manufac 
turer can do. It still ends up with the individual owner of the car. 

Many of them take the attitude they are covered by insurance and 
they don’t take much of a personal interest in their vehicle, if it is 
stolen, so what /—the insurance company pays off. 

Mr. Bono, With theft being the largest number of violations by 
juveniles, would you place any correlation between the amount of 
punpery and theft and the use of narcotics among juveniles / 

Captain Powers. No; not with the juveniles. When your adult nar 
cotic offender develops a habit, he must supply that habit. He can’t 
do it with a legitimate occupation. He does have to turn to various 
types of crime in order to get the money to satisfy his habit. 

However, among the juveniles the greatest majority of these per 
sons that were arrested last year, 373, about 80 percent were using 
marihuana. 

Now, marihuana does not physiologically addict a person. Of 
course, the insidious thing about it is that most narcotic addicts 
use marihuana before they get into the heroin. 

But on these juveniles, these eo don’t have enough money 
to get involved in heoin. When I am talking about juveniles, I am 
referring to persons under 18 years of age. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you think, Captain Powers, that any of the 
trouble with juveniles in the Los Angeles area could possibly be 
caused by the wide-open conditions on the Mexican border in Tia 
Juana ¢ 

Captain Powrrs. We made a check of our narcotic cases and we 
find there was only 5 percent of the cases where the juvenile him 
self had gone into Mexico and secured the narcotic. 

The CHatrrman. That would indicate the nareotic in most cases 
came through some other channel ? 

Captain Powers. Not the juvenile himself, not the person using 
it actually going into Mexico himself and getting it. 

Mr. Boro. It would be the pushers and peddlers going down and 
bringing it back ¢ 
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Captain Powers. That would be it. The juvenile himself, the 
juveniles themselves, that we have contact with, we find that only 
about 5 percent on their own had gone into Mexico. 

Mr. Bozo. To what extent would you say the gang problem existed 
in Los Angeles? 

Captain Powers. We used to have a real serious gang problem, 
but I think through the many-sided attacks that were made on this 
problem, that the gang situation is better in Los Angeles than it has 
ever been. , 

On this “Pachuco” situation, in 1942 we had a terrific influx of 
people that came in from El Paso, of Mexican descent, and at that 
time those former residents of El Paso, many of them tattooed on the 
web of their left hand “EPT,”’ which designated El Paso, Tex. 

Then our various neighborhood groups or gangs would tattoo on 
the web of their hand a cross, or variation of the cross, and they 
would usually tattoo on their forearm the name of the gang or group 
to which they belonged. 

Also in 1942 or 1943, young persons that had been to Preston School 
of Industry would tattoo a dot on their cheek. 

You could walk to a gang of these young people standing on the 
street corner, you could ask a person with a dot on the cheek, “When 
did you get out of Preston?” 

However, the kids of the neighborhood looked upon this as marks 
of distinction. 

The first thing you knew, we had every kid in the neighborhood 
with a dot tattooed on his cheek, and the significance of being gradu- 
ated from Preston lost its meaning. 

Now rarely do you see anyone with a dot tattooed on their cheek. 

The same way with the cross on the web of the hand, and the term 
“Pachuco” itself was never used. It just about died out in Los 
Angeles since 1948. 

Another thing, in 1943 we had the so-called zoot-suit riots here in 
Los Angeles. At that time the community was aroused, and dis- 
covered they had a problem. At that time the community chest 
itself only allotted about $300,000 to youth-serving agencies. 

When the youth project was formed at the present. time this last 
year, the budget of the community chest was approximately $2,300,000 
that was earmarked for youth. 

The county probation office developed their group-guidance unit 
that works with these various groups or gangs. The community 
chest eventually developed a special service for. groups that worked 
with the groups that are really hard to reach, that won’t join any 
regularly organized unit, and the police department in 1947 estab- 
lished this intelligence unit. 

This gang unit was assigned to homicide division because it was 
discovered in most of these gang cases 65 percent of the persons 
involved were persons over 18 years of age. Therefore, the gang 
unit was assigned to the homicide division. 

One of the things that this unit does beside identifying the various 
members of these gangs or groups, they also stopped rumors that 
get started. Where one gang hears that another gang is coming 
over in their neighborhood, and they are going to retaliate against 
some real or imaginary wrong, they go to the various groups; they 
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know the various so-called leaders. They tell them that there is no 
such thing brewing. 

So, actually, with the use of all these various agencies working 
together, the gang problem here in Los Angeles is better than it has 
ever been. 

We will still have incidents; we will have assaults. We will even 
have murders, where they get together at various gatherings, but as 
for having an organized gang warfare where one gang invades the ter- 
ritory of another, that, fortunately, has been in the past. 

There was just one incident that could actually be called gang 
activity, which is one that occurred out in the county where groups 
from one gang went into a church out there, a meeting place, and they 
attacked members of another gang. That is about the ‘only actual gang 
outbreak where we have had one group against another here in Los 
Angeles in a number of years. 

The situation is one that does need constant attention, but the sit- 
uation is much better than it was back in 1943. 

Mr. Boso. Captain, do you have many instances of juveniles car- 
rying guns? 

Captain Powers. We don’t have too many instances of them car- 
rying guns. We have some good ordinances pertaining to the carry- 
ing of weapons. We don’t get too many of them with guns, but we get 
them with every other type of dangerous or deadly weapon. 

Once again all the persons that are ¢ arrying these weapons are 
always carrying them for protection; they are not going to use them 
for offensive purposes. 

However, the police department believes that anybody that is car- 
rying these weapons is violating the law, they don’t need to carry 
weapons in our city for their own protection. That is what they have 
a police dep: urtment for, and if we do come in contact with persons 
carrying these Weapons, we are going to take the necessary legal steps 
to see that they don’t carry them. 

Mr. Boro. I noted the other evening walking down the street, a 
number of shops displaying the so-called switch-blade knives. 

Captain Powers. That is one weak spot in our ordinance. We have 
laws prohibiting the carrying of these weapons, but we have no law 
prohibiting the sale of the snap-blade knife. 

To get up in your felony section, we do have the statute which does 
rohibit the dirk or dagger, the brass knuckles, or the bl: ackjack, 
but the snap-blade knife itself does not come under the felony section. 

Mr. Boro. Some of these get to be rather dangerous looking weap- 
ons, don’t they ? 

Captain Powers. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Boro. I think that is all the questions I have. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I don’t believe I have any questions. 

The CHarrmman. Captain Powers, I don’t think I have any questions. 
The Chair has listened very carefully to your testimony. Counsel has 
asked most of the questions the Chair might have asked. 

I want to thank you for your appearance here today and your time, 
because I know you are busy. 

Captain Powers. Thank you. Iam very happy to be here. 
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Mr. Bono. Captain Powers, do you have any statistical report, o1 
anything you might want to make a part of the record? I notice you 
have a number of papers. 

Captain Powers. No. I didn’t know exactly what trend the ques 
tioning would be and I was attempting to be prepared on a number of 
things. 

The CuarrMan. Counsel will call the next witness. 

Mr. Bogo. Sgt. John Hampton. 

The CuatrmMan. We are glad to have you here today. 

Sergeant Hampron. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are about to give before this subcommittee of the Committee on ‘the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Sergeant Hampron. I do. 






TESTIMONY OF SGT. JOHN A. HAMPTON, JUVENILE DIVISION 
SUPERVISOR, LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT, PRESIDENT, 


CALIFORNIA JUVENILE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF. 











The CHarrmMan. Will you state your full name and address and 


occupation, for the record ¢ 

Sergeant Hamperon. Sgt. John Hampton, Los Angeles Police De- 
partment, juvenile division supervisor, 1330 Georgia Street. 

Mr. Bono. I believe you also occupy a position in the California 
Juvenile Officers Association; is that correct ¢ 

Sergeant Hampron. Yes. This year I am president of the Southern 
Cahfornia Juvenile Officers Association. 

Mr. Bono. Sergeant, do you have any special feeling on the subject 
of juvenile delinquency you would like to bring to the attention of 
the subcommittee ¢ 

Sergeant Hampron. Yes: I have. 

Mr. Bono. Will you proceed, please ¢ 

Sergeant Hampron. As you probably already know, juvenile offi- 
cers are somewhat comparatively new in the field of law enforcement. 
Los Angeles Police Department has been fortunate to have such a 
type of position for the last 20 years. 

In your travels, no doubt you will find that the different agencies 
are either employing more juvenile officers, or talking about employ- 
ing them, or think that it might be a good thing to have. 

During the last year 25 cities in the State of California have set. up 
new juvenile units. This means that we have law enforcement, pro- 
bation department, courts, and social agencies that are concerned with 
the welfare of delinquency in juveniles. 

United we stand, divided we fall. To have this type of program 
in the handling of juveniles we must have uniform policies and pro- 
cedures. One department can’t handle a juvenile in one manner, 
another department in another system. 

We also had to set up adequate training facilities for the juvenile 
officers throughout the State and throughout the Nation. 

I would like to take time here to show you two unique situations 
that were brought up in the State of California. One is the Cali- 
fornia Junior Officers Association. Now, this association is com- 
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posed at the present time of over 800 law-enforcement officers as 
signed to the work in juvenile delinquency. Their aim is that of any 
police officers having, first, the ideals of the laws that they have to 
entorce. 

In addition to that they have the responsibility to fulfill the work 
of the juvenile court laws. They are somewhat different because a 
juvenile officer must assume the responsibility of taking some type or 
making some type of disposition for the benetit of that child. 

These are persons who are under the age of 18. Whether he can 
take care of that child by treatment, by referral, or by sending him 
to court is a large responsibility. 

Now, this organization was formed for that purpose, to set up uni 
form laws throughout the State, which have been successful. One 
which is uniform almost throughout the State at present is the curfew 
ordinance. 

Another one that the Los Angeles Police Department is busy with, 
having just created it, and the association has approved it, is the 
falsification of identification cards which at the present time is the 
law in the city of Los Angeles. 

We have driven all these agencies outside the city of Los Angeles 
now and the county is at the present time adopting the same ordinance 
which will eliminate the identification cards in the county. 

In addition to this organization, it is unique that there are only two 
other States in the United States that have a juvenile officers associa- 
tion. It is something that is coming forward and will be in more 
prominence as time goes on. 

The CHarRMAN. What are the States, Sergeant ? 

Sergeant Hampton. The States are Minnesota and New Jersey. 

The Cuamman. I knew New Jersey was one. 

Sergeant Hampron. The opportunity for training has presented 
a big problem. The officers in the departments have had no oppor 
tunity for having college education and training and it is controversial 
whe ther ‘it is nec essary to have that college education or not. 

However, in handling juveniles the more education you have the 
better qualified the man ees be. 

During the last 10 years, . program for the training of juvenile 
officers was set up through U SC The original planning was by Kar! 
Holton, Herman Stark, Ervis Lester, and Dr. Pfiffner. This pro 
gram is comprised of a 12-week training period for juveniles. 

It might be beneficial to know that this 1s a privately supported en 
deavor by the Automobile Club of Southern California, the Farmers 
Insurance Group, and Hollywood Turf Club. 

So far during the last 10 years there have been 240 graduates from 
this institute—204 from California, 24 from other States, and 8 from 
other countries. 

People come from Germany, Finland, Korea, and Costa Rica and 
so forth. 

Mr. Bono. I believe you have already been to that particular school 

Sergeant Hampton. Yes; I have. At the completion of the in 
stitute, believe me, the officer should be thoroughly trained in some 
manner and efforts of adjudicating the situation with these juveniles. 

From the association standpoint, and in a previous conversation 
with Mr. Bobo, we had not too much opportunity to prepare among 
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the cities and counties of this State as to some of the problems regard- 
ing our narcotics. We sent out a questionnaire to the various cities 
for which we have not had a total return at this time. 

The situation of narcotics concerning the border has become an in- 
creasing element in the work of juvenile officers. In many instances 
the boys or girls are not arrested for narcotics, but for some other 
offense. 

Ilowever, during the interrogation we find that they have been 
involved, or near the use of narcotics. It would be interesting to note 
the questionnaire we sent to every juvenile unit in the county and the 
cities. We have returns on eight so far. 


I would like to read you the questions as presented to those supervi- 
sors of those units. 


Do you believe that the border should be closed to those persons under 18 unless 
accompanied by legal guardian or parent? 

Then the questionnaire as returned so far, of nine answers the 
answer was “Yes.” 

Question 5 was: 

Do you believe that the border should be closed to those under the age of 21? 

The answer was somewhat reduced. However, there were 7 “Yes” 
and 2 “No.” 

The last question was: 

Do you believe that the present system is adequate to prevent narcotic influx 
by juveniles? 

(nd the answer is unanimously “No.” 

We had three other questions that we asked. One was approxi- 
mately how many juveniles your unit handled in the use of narcotics. 

No. 2 was approximately how many cases has your unit handled 
where you have reason to believe that the juveniles handled have gone 
to Mexico and secured the drug. 

The third question was how many juveniles handled have informed 
you that they believe that the original source of narcotics came from 
Mexico. 

On the return so far we have an average of 10 to 15 percent of the 
juveniles who have stated that they have themselves secured the drug, 
mostly marihuana, from Mexico. 

The third question was an average of 50 to 70 percent of the juve- 
niles who believe that the source where they got the marihuana from 
originally came from Mexico. 

We know in the association that there is only one method now being 
used at the border to prevent juveniles from going across, and that is 
a night patrol set up during the evening to tell these kids that if they 
come back over the border after 10 p. m. they will be arrested for 
curfew violation, which has nothing to do with going to Tia Juana. 

All this creates is a tendency for going back to the nearest city, 
renting a hotel room and staying there until they can go back the 
following day. 

From this particular area there has been a firm opinion that the nui 
sance at the border is certainly creating problems of juveniles here. 
We have heard that the abortion mill is still running just across the 
border, that the houses of prostitution are available for picking up any 
shot of heroin that you desire. 
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We do know that the abortion mill is still running and it is avail- 
able. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any cases in the abdrtion mill that involve 
young teen-age, young unmarried mothers? 

Sergeant Harcpron. I don’t work the abortion field. We do know 
that it has been used. We do know that there are juveniles, but we 
don’t get the cooperation of the parents. 

[ have another problem that comes up on the furnishing of narcotics 
to juveniles. We do not have adequate laws in this State to prevent it. 

No. 1 is that the dangerous drug act provides that any doctor may 
sell hypnotics, barbiturates to juveniles. It states no legal age to 
which they shall not sell. 

As a result, unfortunately for the high morality and the standards 
of the medical profession, there are those who would derive monetary 
support from other means. We have doctors at this time who are 
selling benzedrine tablets at $5 for 50. They buy them for $1.78 per 
thousand in 10,000 lots. 

That is quite a profit. We can’t stop it. We refer it to the board 
of pharmacy ; they have to throw up their hands, there are no adequate 
laws for punishing this type of individual. 

We cannot take them to a board of conduct before the medical 
profession because they will not hear anything except those in viola- 
tion of legal statutes. That is one thing which we are presently faced 
with. 

Another law that we are faced with is that there is a regulation in 
the board of medical examiners that any doctor register before he 
practices in any particular residence. However, there is no penalty 
for it. We have doctors whom we know to be operating illegally, 
but there is nothing we can do to control it, and the medical board 
cannot even tell you where they are. 

Now, these are some of the things that confront the law-enforcement 
officials in trying to do a job of eliminating juvenile delinquency. I 
don’t have any answers for the solution of juveniles, parental control. 
I don’t think any of us have that particular solution. 

But I do think when it gets to the point of working in law enforce- 
ment and trying to do an honest job where it involves the high ethical 
standards of the medical profession, then it becomes something that 
we are all concerned with and we should all be working together in 
that type of endeavor. 

Mr. Boro. Sergeant, has the increased use of the so-called dangerous 
drugs by juveniles been of any great concern to the juvenile officers of 
California ? 

Sergeant Hampron. Yes; it has. As you probably know, mari- 
huana is supposedly not a habit-forming drug. However, the use of 
barbiturates 1s, regardless of how some people may believe. I believe 
Mr. Anslinger, from the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, and the hospital 
at| Lexington has published a brochure, Dr. Isbell’s report, which 
states that the constant use of barbiturates is far worse in habit form- 
ing than the use of heroin because it takes a longer time, 4 to 6 months, 
to go through the stages of withdrawal. The use of barbiturates is 
increasing among the juvenile people and from the use of barbiturates 
we are having other types of delinquents out of the partiés and so 
forth that they become involved in. 
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Mr. Bozo. You spoke of securing some doctors. Have there been 
any instances come to the attention of the juvenile officers in Califor- 
nia of mail-order ordering of so-called barbiturates, amphetamines, 
and benzedrine tablets ¢ 

Sergeant Hampron. I know of no particular case of that type. 
They can get it too e: are here. 

Mr. Boro. Would. it be your opinion, personal or official opinion, 
that stricter Federal cael of the so-called dangerous drugs would 
be advisable ¢ 

Sergeant Hampron. Yes, I certainly do. 

Recently the association wrote a letter to the board of pharmacy 
requesting that certain barbiturates be restricted. We have a new 
type of inhaler which sells for a dollar. You can go into any drug- 
store and purchase it. This inhaler is five times the amount of the 
normal prescription issued by the doctor. These kids are purchasing 
them from the youths who work in the drugstores, and so forth. 

We requested that these again be placed on the restricted list as 
they were some years ago. Our letter from the association and one 
letter from the United States medical lab were the only ones request - 
ing this restriction. ‘There were 5 attorneys and 120 representing the 
druggist association that decided it would not be restricted. 

Mr. Boro. Has your association found that the enactment. of a 
curfew ordinance was any great deterrent to juvenile delinquency ¢ 

Sergeant Hampron. It is if it is handled properly. Curfew is only 
the means toan end. It is not what we would normally call a delin- 
quent act. It is placed there for the purpose of getting to the parents 
and seeking their cooperation and, if you cannot seek it, then the 
curfew can be invoked against the child; also the curfew ordinance is 
set up so that the parent may be successfully prosecuted for allowing 
their children to stay out after hours. 

It has been done so here in the city and county many times. 

Mr. Boro. I have one other question I would like to ask you. 

As we have traveled over the country, in many cities we find the 
juvenile bureaus. are nonexistent. In your opinion, in your years 
with the juvenile bureau and now in the training which you received 
at the University of Southern California, would you say that a juve- 
nile bureau and properly trained officers can do a tremendous job in 
not only preventing, but suppressing juvenile delinquency ? 

Sergeant Hampron. Yes, I certainly do. Sometimes the juvenile 
officer is called an alleged social worker, or social detective because he 
has to make these decisions concerning youth. It is a tremendous 
problem to attempt to prevent things from happening rather than 
wait until they happen and then put someone in jail. It is sort of like 
gett ing the cart before the horse. 

Believe me, the progressive chief of his particular jurisdiction rec- 
ognizes the extent of not only the work that the juvenile officer can 
do, but the public-relations factor that he has between his agencies, 
coordinating councils, and so forth. 

It is a multiple job in the work of juveniles on the police depart- 
ment. Wedothink it is of value. 

I do think that most people in the probation department of the 
juvenile courts realize that it would be impossible for them to handle 
the load of juveniles that are actually involved and in trouble. We 
refer possibly 10 percent of our present cases to the juvenile court. 
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Those are the more serious type and we believe that they do need help. 
It normally runs here in this county some $400 to $500 to process a 
child through the court and I do believe that the police officer should 
endeavor as much as possible to assist. 

Mr. Boso. I have no further questions. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLEnDENEN. You have about 800 members in your organization / 

Sergeant Hampron. Yes. 

Mr. CLenvenen. I gather from what you have said that you think 
that the functions of a juvenile officer require specialized training ? 

Sergeant Hampron. Yes, it does. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. What percentage of those 800 officers do you think 
may have secured the benefit of specialized training for this work ¢ 

Sergeant Hampron. Fortunately, we have one-hundred-eighty- 
some-odd in our department. in Los Angeles, all of whom have received 
training and are receiving training over and over each year. 

There are 204 who have been to DCI, most of them who have gone 
back to set up units within their own cities. 

In addition to that, the California Youth Authority at this time 
is working on a program to set up a regular training institute 
throughout California for juvenile officers only. 

Mr. CLeNnpeneN. I have had some contact with that nationally 
unique training program at the Delinquency Control Institute. 

Are there usually public funds available in the local community 
that can be used to send officers away for their training? 

Sergeant Hampron. Yes, there is. There is a law under the public 
laws that allows a chief of police to provide funds for sending a 
police officer to this institute. 

For those other persons who cannot provide sufficient funds, then 
through application to the institute funds can be provided, provided 
the person has qualified for the scholarship. 

Mr. CLeENpDENEN. I have a question I wanted to ask you, too, in 
this area of dangerous drugs. 

Do you usually find the use of these drugs take place as a part of 
the group activity that is perhaps a more dangerous substitute or the 
beer party, or is this usually an individual affair? 

Sergeant Hampron. Normally itis a party group. The last one we 
had was a doctor who sold 1,300 benzedrine tablets to a girl for $10 who 
professed she was going on a vacation and needed them for her 
cliet. 

A sex orgy developed, drinking, and two girls became pregnant 
from this particular instance. 

Normally they happen in groups. 

The Cuarrman. How old were the girls? 

Sergeant Hampron. These were under 18. These have to be pro- 
vided normally with coke, beer, wine, whisky, whatever they may be 
able to secure. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We had reference here this morning to the way 
the high delinquency area may coincide in a spot map with economic- 
ally depressed areas of a community. In relation to the dangerous 
drugs, the use of dangerous drugs, does this, too, occur most fre 
quently in the poor neighborhood, the slum areas of the community / 
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Sergeant Hampron. Not necessarily. It occurs in many of the mid- 
dle class, economic levels as well. Westwood has it, so does Boyle 
Heights. 

Mr. CienpeNEN. I have a final question. We have asked several 
witnesses this morning about pornographic materials. Relative to 
the youngsters that are picked up and come to the attention of the 
juve nile division, do you come across pieces of pornographic material 
in their possession with any degree of frequency ! 

Sergeant Hampron. Occasionally by checking their personal pos- 
sessions we do find literature of that type. We have cases pending, one 
at the present time, where the persons from the Armed Forces are 
posing for photographs in this one place where the probation has not 
been revoked, and these pictures are men with alleged muscles and 
trained in some type of muscular activity, with nude photographs. 
These are sent through the mail with a mask over the private parts 
and sold for a dollar a picture. 

After the person receives it through the mail then he can remove 
this mask and he has a lewd picture. That is one of the problems that 
has faced us in this pornographic literature at this time. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Those persons posing, at least in certain instances. 
are juveniles ? 

Sergeant Hampton. Some are juveniles; some are young adults. 

Mr. Cienvenen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Sergeant, have you seen any of the pornographic 
literature they sell in Tia Juana? 

Sergeant Hampron. I have not been there for some time; no. 

The CuatrMan. You feel there should be border control, as far as 
the juveniles are concerned; do you? 

Sergeant Hampron. I, as well as all other members of the associa- 
tion. 

The Cuairman. What would you provide to establish that control ? 
A juvenile could not pass the border unless accompanied by an adult? 

Sergeant Hampron. Yes. I haven’t found anyone that I have talked 
to that could show us a legitimate reason of why anyone under the age 
of 18 would even have an interest down there. 

The Cuarrman. You put the age at 18; would you? 

Sergeant Hampron. That issomething that would have to be worked 
out. It is something that came up, or has been in existence for some 
time, but not too much heavy thinking has been done on it until just 
prior to your arrival. 

However, that certainly is an age to start with. If our juvenile 
court law handles those under 18, then the provision should be made 
uniform. 

The Cuarrman. Coming up on the train from San Diego the train 
was very crowded and I sat qppomts two young boys from the United 
States Navy base down in San Diego. My “wife, who was sitting 
alongside of me, started a conversation with one of the boys. The 
first thing you know they drifted into the subject of Tia Juana. The 
one boy was 17 years old, but the other boy was 16. I was amazed, but 
proud, that both urged, when the subject had been opened, that the 
border be closed. They both further urged the Department of the 
Navy put Tia Juana off limits until it was ‘cleaned up. 
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Sergeant, you have presented a very fine record for the subcommit- 
tee to study this morning. We are deeply grateful. You are one of 
the finest witnesses we have had. 

The hour of 12: 30 has arrived. I think it wise at this time for the 
subcommittee to take a recess until 2 o'clock. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m. a recess was taken, to reconvene at 2 
p. m., same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
noon recess. 

The Cuarrman. This session of the hearing will be in order, please. 

Counsel will call the first witness for the afternoon. 

Mr. Boso. Sergeant McTighe. 

Capt. Louis Water. 

Is Capt. Kenneth Irving present? 

The Cuarmman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are about to give before this subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Irvine. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. KENNETH E. IRVING, LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
SHERIFF'S NARCOTICS DETAIL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The CuarmMan. Will you state your name, and address and occupa- 


tion, for the record ¢ 

Captain Irvine. Kenneth E. Irving. I am a captain in charge of 
the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s narcotic detail, located at 610 West 
Tempie Street, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Boro. Would you give us a description of the size and extent 
of operation of the sheriff’s narcotic detail ? 

Captain Irvine. The sheriff’s narcotic detail has primary jurisdic- 
tion over all of the unincorporated area in Los Angeles County. 

The detail is composed of 28 men. 

Mr. Bozo. What would you say would be the extent of the use of 
narcotic drugs and marihuana among juveniles and young adults ? 

Captain Irvine. I think as far as the juveniles themselves are con- 
cerned that. we are primarily concerned with the use of marihuana. 
We don’t find too large or too great an extent or degree of use of 
the ordinary narcotics among the juvenile narcotic users. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any list of the number of arrests you might 
have made in the unincorporated areas of Los Angeles County among 
those under 21 years of age in the year just passed ? 

Captain Irvine. In the unincor porated area of Los Angeles County 
during the last year, I can only say that there were 72 juveniles booked 
through the county jail. 

Now, it must be borne in mind that only 16- and 17-year-olds would 
be classified as juveniles, would be booked into the county jail. 

Anyone under 16 years of age would be either processed in another 
manner or detained in the juvenile hall. 
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Now, during the past year we processed exactly 100 juveniles for 
narcotic violations; that is, the fiscal year 1953-54. 

Mr. Boso. What was the age rate, Captain ? 

Captain Irvine. Ranging from 14 to 17. 

Mr. Boro. Now, among that number, how many would you say were 
addicts to heroin ? 

Captain Irvine. I don’t recall a single one of them. 

Mr. Boro. All of them were on the marihuana charge? 

Captain Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. This is a problem that extends down to the Mexican 
border. Would you say that the juveniles had obtained their mari- 
— in Mexico or from pushers or peddlers in Los Angeles County ? 

vse tin Irvine. I think a good degree of the source is below the 
Mexiba 1 border. I don’t believe that too m: iny juveniles themselves 
£0 Lae the border to pick up their supply of narcotics: however, 

do believe that a good proportion of the narcotics which come into 
this area does come from below the border. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any estimate as to the amount of so-called 
ar xican heroin and so-called white heroin ? 

Captain Irvine. Not as to volume. I would say the frequency 
that we run into the Mexican and non-Mexican heroin would be just 
about 50 percent Mexican heroin, 50 percent non-Mexican heroin. 

Mr. Boro. 'To your knowledge is there a local syndicate operating in 
dispensing narcotics into Los Angeles? 

Captain Irvine. I know of no syndicated operation. You find small 
groups that tend to work together, or more closely associated. How- 
ever, there is no general, overlying syndicated operation, to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Boro. What would be the largest amount of heroin and 
marihuana that you have confiscated in any one arrest over the past 
ss 

aptain Irvine. The largest marihuana seizure I recall in the past 
year is approxim: ite ‘ly 11 pounds in one lot. 

Mr. Boro. That is screened marihuana or bulk marihuana? 

Captain Irvine. Bulk. 

Mr. Bozo. When it is screened marihuana it is about a fifth? 

Captain Irvine. Manicured marihuana, as it is commonly referred 
to, probably 3, 3144 pounds; something of that nature. 

As to heroin, I believe that the largest single seizure that we have 
made in the last year was approximately 714 ounces. 

Mr. Boro. And the market value of that would be approximately 
how much per ounce? 

Captain Irvine. $350 to $400 an ounce. 

Mr. Boro. Actually that is about a $3,000 seizure altogether ? 

Captain Irvrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Would that involve a ring of 2 or 3 individuals, or just 

person ¢ 

Captain Irvine. In that particular instance it involved a peddler 
who had a number of pushers or mules, as they are referred to, who 
distributed the heroin for him to the addicts around the area. 

Mr. Bono. From these people where you might have made a seizure 
such as this size, was there any information gained or any indication 
given as to the source of their supply ? 
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Captain Irvine. We differentiate Mexican heroin from non-Mexi 

heroin primarily by color, Mexican heroin is characteristically 
various degrees of shades of tan or brown. 

In the processing of the heroin the Mexicans, I understand, elimi- 
nate the final stage which bleaches it to the pure white that is so char- 
acteristic of the European or oriental heroin, with the result that the 
Mexican heroin has the tan or brownish tinge to it. 

Mr. Bono. How many years, Captain, have you been with the 
sheriff’s narcotic squad ¢ 

Captain Irvine. | have been with the sheriff's narcotic squad since 
March of this year. 

Mr. Boro. Do your statistics reflect in that particular office, or have 
you made a study as to whether or not the amount of Mexican heroin 
ar se into Los Angeles is increasing or decreasing in volume ? 

Captain Irvine. It isa little hard to answer. We have to judge it 
more on the frequency with which we come in contact with it. I think 
that probably the quantities involved are less with the Mexican heroin 
than with the non-Mexican heroin. You find that the seizures of the 
pure white heroin are usually larger than of the typically Mexican 
heroin. 

Mr. Boso. Do you have there with you, Captain, the statistics of the 
age group 21 to 25 years of age / 

Captain Irvine. Yes, sir; I believe I have. The statistics that I 
brought with me are primarily concerned with Los Angeles County 
jail books inasmuch as I felt this covered a better overall picture of 
narcotic problems here in Los Angeles County because eventually all 
persons who are held for superior court are booked through the county 
jail, therefore it becomes a pretty good index of the actual narcoti 
cases which are developed in this county. 

Now, just what statistics were you interested in / 

Mr. Boro. The jail bookings of the 21- to 25-year-old age group for 
the past year on the narcotics violation charge. 

Captain Irvine. It is broken down into the 18 and 19 year age 
group. During the fiscal year 1953-54, there were 379 booked through 
the county jail. 

In the 20- to 24-year age group, there were 1,322 booked through the 
county jail. 

ae Boso. It takes a rather sharp increase after the 20th birthday ¢ 

Captain Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. There is no such thing as an ordinance here for being 
under the influence of narcotics? 

Captain Irvine. Yes, sir; there is. There is a section in the State 
health and safety code covering addiction. 

The CuarrmMan. None in the local ordinance / 

Captain Irvine. No, sir; it is a State law, section 112371, which is 
the health and safety code which is the section we use covering the use 
or addiction to narcotics. 

Mr. Boso. Would this 379 number be picked up for using or be 
picked up for selling? 

Captain Irvine. A good percentage of them would probably be 
addiction cases. 

Mr. Boro. Addicted to marihuana? 
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Captain Irving. No, addiction to heroin. I don’t recall a single— 
as a matter of fact, I know we have never filed a case for addiction 
to marihuana. 

Mr. Boxo. I was asking that because I didn’t think marihuana was 
an addiction drug. From the ages 21 to 22, would there be addiction ? 

Captain Irvine. A large portion of those would be for addiction. 

Mr. Bozo. Most of this 1,322 would have a prior record of narcotic 
use ? 

Captain Irvine. A good percentage of them. 

Mr. Boro. Extending back in their young adult life, or even pos- 
sibly their teen-age life? 

Captain Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. Maybe the habit had become so deeply entrenched by the 
time they became 21, 24, that they would possibly come to the atten- 
tion of the police? 

Captain Irvine. It is possible; yes. 

Mr. Boxgo. So it is possible to assume that among juveniles or among 
the young adults the use of narcotics would be a little more prevalent 
than what your arrest statistics would show ? 

Captain Irvine. Very definitely so. I think that is something that 
should be pointed out in this connection. Unlike other police sta- 
tistics, the narcotic violation is never reported to the police or the 
law-enforcement body until—or is never reported as is the case ‘with a 
robbery or burglary or theft—it never comes to our attention until 
such time as we have made an arrest for that violation. 

Traditionally, criminal activity is measured in the terms of the 
number of cases reported. And we do not get cases reported on 
narcotic violations as we do with the other cases; therefore, our sta- 
tistics are based entirely upon arrest statistics, not upon the frequency 
of the violations, as is the case with other types of criminality. 

For that reason, the narcotic problem does not lend itself to a sta- 
tistical study. It is something we know is there, but we do not have 
a measuring stick to place against it to determine the extent or the 
degree of the problem. 

Mr. Boro. In other words, it could be very widespread or it could 
be less than widespread. 

Captain Irvine. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. In fact, the only way you or any other narcotic bureau 
can make a case is by going out and looking for an individual. No 
one ever calls you and tells you that he has been sold heroin. 

Captain Irvine. That is correct. 

Mr. Boro. You are familiar with the Los Angeles report, and, also, 
I presume, you are familiar with the Tia Juana customs report. 

Captain Irvine. I am familiar with it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Would you think that through these two reports we were 
catching most of the marihuana and most of the heroin that was 
coming through the ports, or do you have any idea of the percentage ? 

Captain Irvine. I think it has been indicated by responsible peo- 
ple—and I do not believe that this is any criticism of them or their 
efforts—it has been indicated that at best possibly as much as 5 percent 
of the heroin or narcotics being smuggled in this country is inter- 
cepted at the port of entry. 

The other remaining 95 percent or more becomes the problem that 
we have here. It is a problem that we have. We can do nothing 
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about it other than suppress them for trying to contain it after it 
is once upon us. . 

Mr. Bozo. Do you find among the pushers and peddlers which you 
pick up from time to time that they are a pretty efficient lot of people, 
or, shall we say, they are superior salesmen of their product? 

Captain Irvine. They are not superior salesmen; no, sir. They 
have superior cunning, I would say. They realize that they are play- 
ing for pretty heavy stakes. 

The penalties are quite severe if they are caught, and they give a 
lot of time and energy and thought to developing ways and means 
of distributing their product without getting into trouble. 

In this State we have legislation which places rather severe pen- 
alties upon peddlers or possessors of narcotics and they are continu- 
ally working to devise new means of getting around detection. 

Mr. Boro. How successful is the enforcement branch in obtaining 
conviction? Is it rather difficult to obtain evidence against these 
narcotic violators ? 

Captain Irvine. It is a time-consuming proposition. We receive 
information a certain individual is peddling, or is suspected of ped- 
dling narcotics. It takes hours of surveillance, watching his actions, 
the habit patterns he sets up, the means of contact by known addicts 
who are seen to frequent the locations in which he is peddling. And 
to make a case against a narcotic peddler takes a lot of time, a lot 
of man-hours, effort, before you actually move in to make the arrest 
or try to make the seizure or to make a buy yourself. 

We have concentrated quite heavily in making buys, using an under- 
cover officer, from a narcotic peddler, and we have had a considerable 
degree of success in that respect. 

I might say that in the last year, from September 1, 1953, to Au- 
gust 31, 1954, we made 123 cases against narcotic peddlers. 

Mr. Bozo. Would the use of wiretap equipment aid materially in 
securing successful prosecutions of narcotic violations ? 

Captain Irvine. In a number of cases it would. The use of elec- 
tronic equipment, that is the so-called bug would be quite important 
against narcotic peddlers. 

The Cuamman. How would you use that equipment, Captain? 

Captain Irvine. The installation of a bug, or microphone, in the 
room or next to the phone of a narcotic peddler would indicate to us 
when, for instance, a narcotic user or one of his mules was coming to 
his place to pick up a quantity of heroin or he would be getting his 
instructions as to where he should go to pick up his narcotics to be 
distributed to the smaller peddlers and the users. 

It is the lack of information on the method of operation of the 
narcotic peddler that makes our work so difficult. We have to depend 
almost exclusively on observation, surveillance, and tailing the ped- 
dler from one location to another to try to determine what kind of 
pattern he is setting up in his operation. 

Mr. Bozo. Captain, how would you place the number of Los An- 
geles narcotic bookings today in relation to other felony violations? 
In what order? } 

Captain Irvine. As far as bookings for narcotics is concerned, 
narcotic violations, for the last 4 years, they have been second only 
in all felony bookings to that of burglary. ~ ’ 
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I have some statistics here that I think are very interesting and 
are quite indicative of the trend. Beginning in the fiscal year 1944-45, 
there were 586 individuals booked in the county jail for narcotic 
violations and this was 2.3 percent of the total bookings in the county 
jail. 

In the fiscal year 1945-46, there were 1,931 narcotic bookings, 
which represented 3.5 percent total county jail bookings. 

In 1946-47, there were 1,633 narcotic bookings, for a total of 4.5 
percent of the total bookings. 

In 1947-48 there were 2,058 narcotic bookings, for a total of 5.2 per 
cent of the total bookings. 

In 1948-49 there were 2,338 narcotic bookings, or 5.7 percent of the 
total county jail bookings. 


In 1949-50 there were 2,453 narcotic bookings, representing 5.5 
percent of the total bookings. 

In 1950-51, 2,671 narcotic bookings, representing 6.8 percent of the 
total bookings. 

In 1951-52 there were 2,692 narcotic bookings, representing 6.7 
percent of the total bookings. 

In 1952-53 there were 3,290 narcotic bookings, representing 7.4 per- 
cent of the bookings. 

In 1953-54, which is the last fiscal year, there were 3,688 narcotic 
bookings, representing 7.5 percent of the total county jail bookings. 

In that 10-year period there has been an increase from 568 narcotic 
bookings, representing 2.3 perce nt of the total bookings, to 3,688 nar- 
cotic bookings, representing 7.5 percent of the total county jail book- 
ings, which is a substantial increase, and I think you will notice that 
it has been a steady and continuous rise. 

Mr. Boso. On the basis of the present seemingly internationally 
uncontrolled | roduction of narcotics, would you see the likelihood of 
a decrease could be anticipated ¢ 

Captain Irvinc. No; we don’t anticipate it. We are looking for- 
ward to a continuance of this increase. We find that narcotic usage 
is a contagious proposition; that it does not develop on its own; that 
it develops through the association and affiliation of the nonuser 
with the user. 

It is something that the narcotic user spreads over onto the fringe 
individual who hangs around and associates with the user. 

Mr. Bowo. Captain, in your opinion, would you not say that the 
majority of people who began their first use of narcotics were in their 
ac, in their young adult life, or in their adult life? 

Captain Irvine. I think you have to go back beyond that. I think 
you have to go back to hay point where boys and girls, 11, 12,13 years 
old, start. gathering in hangouts, back alleys, corners of the school 
playground, and so on where they begin talking about some of the 
mysteries of life. 

We think we have pretty well come out of the woods as far as sex 
education is concerned. There was a lot of speculation, rumor, and 
unwholesome training regarding sex education among juveniles a few 
years ago. I think we have come out of the woods a lot in that regard. 

I firmly believe that before we come out of the woods as far as nar- 
cotics education is concerned, we have to lay this matter before the 

kids, show them what the potential is, what danger they may subject 
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themselves to when they begin experimenting with, or even toying 
vith the idea of possibly using it someday. 

Mr. Boro. Captain, would you agree that this subject should come 
within the purview of a subcommittee investigating juvenile 
le ites ney? 

Captain Irvine. I think that the primary conditions which lead 
some juveniles to go for burglaries, some for robbery, some for purse 
snatching, no doubt has considerable bearing on what causes juveniles 
to start using narcotics. It is a matter of choice of associates and the 
matter of self-control or parental control. 

Mr. Bowo. The areas unincorporated in Los Angeles would not 
have the so-called slum areas, would they ¢ 

Captain Irvine. Yes, sir; we have high-class residential areas on 
down to the slum areas in the unincorporated area. 

Mr. Boro. Does your arrest of juveniles and young adults cover the 
whole gamut ? 

Captain Irvine. It does. 

Mr. Boso. Does it cover those in the high economic levels as well as 
those in lower economic levels ? 

Captain Irvine. Let us say the families come from the highest 
conomic level, but they gravitate to the lowest economic level to 
issociate with this type of thing. 

One thing I might bring out here: According to the Los Angeles 
ae Probation Department information, during the fiseal yea 
1953-5 , petitions were filed in the superior court against 95 boys 
and : =e: rirls for a total of 127, for the use of narcotics, and petitio 
were filed against 92 boys and 13 girls for : a total of 105 for the pos 
session of narcotics, involving a total of 234 juveniles against whom 
petitions were filed in the juvenile court. 

Mr. Boro, Do the so-called dangerous drugs come within the pur 
view of the sheriff’s narcotics squad ? 

Captain Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. Have you noticed any increase in the use of the so-called 
dangerous drugs ? 

Captain Irvine. Very definitely it is becoming a serious problem. 
There is no question about it. 

Mr. Bono. Are they usually used in conjunction with a crowd of 
juveniles having a so-called party ? 

Captain Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Have any instances of so-called wild sex orgy parties 
among juveniles come to your attention as a result of using these 
particular drugs? 

Captain Irvine. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Boro. I think those are all the questions I have. 

The Cuatrman. Captain, if these orgies had taken place you would 
gi something about it; would you not? 

Captain Irving. Wherever there is any indication of dangerous 
drugs or narcotics use we are called into the investigation picture ; 
yes, sir. 

I do recall one instance, it was probably 3 or 4 years ago, where some 

juveniles involved in a marihuana party, some 150 marihuana 
‘ ivarettes were confiscated, and SO On. Of course, there was a consid 
erable degree of drinking in connection with it. But we have had no 
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large-scale juvenile party involvement in this area in the last year or 
two that I know of. 

The Cuairman. What happened to those juveniles? 

Captain Irvine. Some of them whom it was determined, of course, 
had not participated as far as the marihuana was concerned were 
released to their parents and they were advised of the circumstances 

and the parents were talked to relative to the situation they were 
letting their children get into. 

Others who participated were filed on in the juvenile court. What 
happened beyond that I can’t say. 

The Cuamman. What was the reaction of the parents when this 
fi : t was brought to their attention ? 

Captain InvinNG. Some of the parents were very hostile. They took 
the attitude we were trying to frame their children for something. 

Other parents were surprised. It was a mixed reaction, depending 
on the parent. 

Sut we feel whenever we run into a situation of that kind it is about 
time the parents are apprised of the situation so that they can take 
some steps of their own, or be given an opportunity to take some steps 
toward the correction of such a condition. 

The CuammMan. Were not all the parents shocked ? 

Captain Irvine. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is strange, is it not? 

Captain Irvine. It is; but surprising as it may seem, some parents 
took the attitude that we were meddling. 

The Cuarrman. As a parent that raised five children, I know I 
would have been shocked. 

Captain Irvine. If I were to find my child in such a situation, I 
would be somewhat shocked. I think I would take some direct steps. 

The Cuatrman. You described earlier in your testimony white 
heroin and the dark heroin. Except for the color, is there any other 
identifying mark by which you might trace it to a port of entry ! 

Captain ‘Irving. That would be done exclusiv ely in our criminologi- 
cal lab. I imagine it would involve a chemical analysis as to the 
degree of purity or the extent of the impurities in it. 

It is something, frankly, that we have not gone into. Our problem 
here is a matter of controlling and containing the problem and while 
we make every effort to cooperate with and assist in any way that 
we can with other agencies working in narcotics, our jurisdicti ion does 
not permit us to go beyond our actual county here. 

Therefore, while we are vitally interested in the source of the nar- 
cotics to break down the source beyond which we have no power to do 
anything about it, is a little superfluous. 

The Cuamman. Captain, have I been correctly informed that there 
is a new form of drug? The rumor that I had was that there was a 
new form of weed which these young people smoke and the weed is 
gathered from your deserts out here ? 

Captain Irvine. That is peyota. 

The Cuarrman. Is that what it is? 

Captain Irvine. tem sir; that is something that we have had very 
little contact with. I understand that it was used by Indian tribes 
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in certain ceremonial dances. I think the technical name is Gene 
lophophora. They call it peyota. 

We have had very little contact. We know of it, but we have not 
run into it. 

Mr. CLenvENEN. I was wondering if you were familiar with the 
treatment resources available for the young addicts in this area. 

Captain Irvine. The welfare and institution code sets up a pro- 
cedure where any addict, young or old, can, by declaring himself an 
addict, or physically dependent upon a narcotic, submit himself to a 
State hospital for treatment for his addiction. 

That is available and whenever an addict comes to us and tells us 
that he is an addict, that he wants to go to a hospital, we make certain 
as long as they are willing to go there that he goes. We assist him 
in every way to get there. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. What about the addict who does not want treat- 
ment? 

Captain Irvine. As he comes to our attention we have a law which 
makes it a misdemeanor for a person to use or be addicted to the use 
unlawfully to narcotics. He is arrested and prosecuted as such. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Is it your impression that the treatment through 
either of these means is particularly effective, or do you encounter a 
great deal of this recidivism as far as use is concerned ¢ 

Captain Irvine. There is a great deal of recidivism among nar- 
cotic users, not strictly for narcotic use in itself, but because of the 
crimes that he will commit to get the wherewithal to maintain his 
narcotic supply. 

The figures that I have quoted you on county jail bookings are mis- 
leading in this respect. There are a great many addicts who are 
booked in the county jail for crimes other than the use of or possession 
of or sale of narcotics. 

There are a number of burglaries; there are a number of thieves; 
there are a number of stickup men who are booked into the county 
jail who are addicts, but because of the more serious crime, robbery, 
burglary, theft, et cetera, they are booked into the county jail and 
processed for the major crime. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. In other words, those figures present less than the 
full problem as it comes to your attention ? 

Captain Irvine. Absolutely. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Captain. You have been 
very helpful and I am sure that the record you have made here will 
be extremely helpful to the other members of the subcommittee as 
they sit down to read this testimony and prepare for the writing of 
the report. 

Captain Irvine. Thank you. 

Mr. Bozo. Sergeant Mets he. 

The Cuarrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to present before this subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. McTieue. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF SGT. JOHN McTIGHE, JUVENILE NARCOTICS SQUAD, 
LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The CuarrmMan. Will you give your name, address, and occupation ? 

Sergeant McTigue. John MeTighe, police officer, for the city of 
Los Angeles, attached to the juvenile division, 1335 Georgia Street. 

Mr. Boro. Sergeant, 1 believe you have one of the most unique divi- 
sions in the field of narcotics law enforcement of any man in the United 
States, as commander of the rat narcotics squad. 

Sergeant McTigue. Yes, si 

Mr. Boro. What is the paicaiibalitinls of this squad ¢ 

Sergeant McTicne. At the present it is composed of 1 police- 
woman, 4 police officers, and 1 sergeant. We work the entire city of 
Los Angeles with our headquarters at Georgia Street. 

Mr. Boro. All of your investigation is ‘directed primarily at the 
traflic or the use of narcotics and marihuana among juveniles? 

Sergeant McTicur. To the users as well as to those persons who 
supply the juveniles. 

Mr. Boso. Would you have any statistics on the number of juveniles 
coming to the attention of your division during the last 9 months of 
this year, or would you rather take it by calendar year ? 

Sergeant McTicue. I have the figures up through September of 
this year. 

We have handled 254 juveniles from January through September 
10 of this year. Of that total, 200 were males and 54 were females. 

also have a breakdown here as to the prior records on these per- 
sous we have handled. It indicates that 6814 percent of all the 
juveniles handled had prior records of some type with the city. 
And that of that 6814 percent, about one-third of them had prior 
narcotics records. 

Roughly 3144 percent had no prior record of any type with the 
Los Angeles Police Department, or they may have had with some 
other agency. 

Mr. Bopo. Sixty-eight and one-half percent were eect as far 
as the time you had picked them up this year—whether or not they 
were narcotic violators or other types of delinquency ? 

Sergeant McTicue. That is true. 

Mr. Boro. Among the 200 males and 54 females, do you have a 
breakdown as to whether or not they were heroin users or marihuana 
users ¢ 

Sergeant McTiane. Yes, sir; I do. 

For the totals we have arrested 136 persons of both sexes for 
marihuana. Of this number, 59 had prior records we have arrested 
as heroin users of that number 30 had priors. 

And on the dangerous drugs we arrested a total of 21, 9 of whom 
had priors and 12 had no priors. 

I believe I gave you the wrong figures on marihuana. 

The total on that would be 195, with 136 having priors and 
having had no priors. 


We have a breakdown as to sex, if that would be of interest to you. 
Mr. Boro. It would. 
Sergeant McTigue. We had a total of 25 males arrested as heroin 


users. Of this number, 19 had prior records and 6 had no prior 
records. 
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We had 161 females as marihuana offenders, 110 of these had priors 
and 51 had no priors. 
On the dangerous drugs, a total of 14 with 5 priors and 9 having 


no priors. 

Female arrests totaled 13 for heroin; 11 of the 13 had prior records ; 
2 did not. 

On marihuana, out of a total of 34 arrested, 26 had prior records 
and 8 did not. 

On the drugs, out of 7 females handled for drugs, 4 had prior 
records and 3 did not. 

Mr. Boro. All of these figures which you have given here for heroin, 
as well as marihuana and dangerous drugs, are children under the 
age of 18 years of age? 

Sergeant McTigue. Under 18; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. On the heroin addicts, do you have a breakdown as to 
whether or not their prior conviction was for marihuana, dangerous 
drugs, or for heroin ¢ 

Sergeant McTigue. No, sir; | don’t have that breakdown. 

Mr. Boso. Would you have a personal opinion as to the steps it 
might take for a 15- or 16- or 17-year old child to become a heroin 
addict ¢ 

Sergeant McTicue. I don’t recall ever handling a juvenile heroin 
addict who did not state that he had used marihuana prior to his use of 
heroin. 

Mr. Boso. So there is some indication there that in future years we 
might expect the 195 marihuana users to possibly become heroin users? 

Sergeant McTicue. I would say there would be reason to suspect 
a majority of them might turn to heroin unless corrective measures 
were taken ; yes. 

These figures I have, the youngest arrest we have on record was 
12, but, ac tually, we don’t show any great number of arrests below the 
age of 14. These are included in these figures, recidivists, so if we 
were conse our figures on the repeaters to those in the 17-year age 
group, I am sure th: at over 85 percent of those in that age group would 
have prior records. 

It is the younger ones that don’t have the prior records that, pull the 
total percentage down. 

Mr. Boro. Over the per: iod of this year from January to September, 
there has been 1 child 12 years old arrested for marihuana? 

Sergeant McTiene, Yes; one 12-year-old boy. He had a prior 
record, inc identally. 

Mr. Boxso, A prior record of delinquency or prior record of mari- 
huana 

Sergeant McTicue. Of delinquency. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any opportunity to find out where a 12-year- 

old child would obtain marihuana from anyone ? 

Sergeant McTiener. I don’t recall this particular instance where 
he had obtained it, although it seems to me he was associated with 
boys slightly older who were using it and he got his marihuana from 
them. 

The Cuairman. He was caught with other boys? 
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Sergeant McTicue. Yes, sir; as I recall, although on one occasion 
last year we had a 9-year-old boy and an 11-year-old boy arrested 
together. They were selling marihuana. 

In that particular instance, however, they had observed where some 
adults had been hiding their narcotics and they had recovered it and 
were selling it, but w ith the exce ption of these 3 in that age group we 
have very few males; once in a while we get 2 young girl 13; very 
seldom we get a boy under 14 using any type of narcotic. 

Mr. Boro. Ser geant, where do you find that these youngsters obtain 
the heroin and marihuana? Where would they get it? 

Sergeant McTicue. Do you mean the original source? 

Mr. Boro. Let us say we have a 14- or 15-year-old. Are there such 
things as people in the city of Los Angeles that would make an effort 
to sell marihuana or sell heroin to children? 

Sergeant McTicue. I would say that ordinarily these persons 
would not make a concerted effort to sell to juveniles. They would 
not hesitate - sell to juveniles if the juvenile came to them. 

However, I don’t believe any of them are making a point to sell 
exclusively to juveniles. 

It seems in our work that we will arrest a group of juveniles as 
users, and of that group 1, possibly 2, has the connection. He is the 
one who knows where to get the narcotic. He is the one who usually 
obtains it and it is usually from an adult person. 

Mr. Boro. On the heroin, where do most of them usually make 
their original contact for heroin? Is it through an addict of their 
own age group, or a peddler, or pusher? Where would they get their 
original contact with heroin? 

Serge ant McTicne. I would say that probably the original mem- 
ber of the group that used it would have gotten his original or made 
his original contact with an adult, but then he will probably con- 
taminate other members, other juvenile members of his group. 

Mr. Boro. Now, among the young girls, do you find that usually 
it might be introduced to them by, say, an older boy friend or older 
acquaintance along that line? 

Sergeant McTicue. That is probably true. The girls, of course, 
associate with males older than themselves. So quite often a juve- 
nile girl is not associating with a juvenile boy; she is associating 
with a boy 18 and over. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any figures before you there, Sergeant, 
that. would show either an increase or decrease in the extent of use 
among juveniles over the past few years? 

Sergeant McTicur. How far back did you wish to go? 

Mr. Boro. Let us go back to the pants 5 years. 

Sergeant McTicur. Back in 1949, 19 juveniles were arrested for 
narcotic offenses. 

In 1953, 337 were handled as narcotic offenders. 

Intervening years, 1950, it rose to 107 ; 1951, to 214; and in 1952, 233. 

This year, to date, it shows a slight increase over ‘last year. 

By that I mean a total difference of three arrests to date. 

Mr. Boro. Sergeant, you can lay this to either 1 or 2 things, can 
you not: It could either be the narcotics and the use of narcotics 
becoming more prevalent, or that the Los Angeles juvenile narcotics 
bureau is becoming more efficient? 
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Sergeant McTiene. | think that possibly that point has been over- 
looked, because our figures show that 741% percent of all juvenile 
narcotics arrested were made by the officers of the juvenile-narcotics 
detail. That is three-quarters of all the arrests. 

So I think it is increased concentrated enforcement that has raised 
the figure and resulted in this increase in arrests. 

Mr. Bozo. Could you give us some idea, Sergeant, as to the opera 
tion of your narcotics squad { Exactly what do you concentrate on, 
and how do you account for this increase in efficiency ? 

Sergeant McTiaue. We believe, just as everyone else does, that it 
is the mal: adjusted youngster that resorts to the use of narcotics. We 
feel that it is this type of person that should be the easiest to talk to. 

So we investigate every complaint that comes into our office regard- 
less of the source, whether it be from a school or from a playground, 
or from a citizen or parent. 

We will pick up boys or girls suspected of using narcotics and talk 
with them. If they admit that they have been using narcotics, we 
will book them under sub-K of the Welfare and Institution Code 
even though they are not in possession of any narcotics at the time 
of their arrest. 

We do this in the belief that those persons need help, that petitions 
should be filed on them, that they should be referred to the agency 

that can give them the greatest: help. 

f- Ithinka great deal of our arrests are made through proper inter- 

gation of these youngsters. 

"Phe training program was also instituted last year whereby the 
radio car officers in Los Angeles were made aware of the particular 
actions and so forth of the “juvenile narcotic offenders. They were 
told that quite a few of the narcotics’ contacts are made in the day- 
time, either in the morning en route to school, or in the afternoon after 
school, and that the officers should be observant at these hours for any 
suspicious action. 

They were also informed that many juveniles will carry the loose 
stuff in their pocket and that a thorough search of their persons, par- 
ticularly in his pocket he might uncover debris which contains mari- 
huana and quite a few arrests are made on finding debris in the pockets 
of these juveniles. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find a great deal of marihuana used in the so- 
called hep joints where they have a lot of hot jive bands and musi- 
cians of that sort? 

Sergeant McTiauer. Well, not many juveniles attend bars, of course. 
where these jam sessions are held. 

However, if they are held in a large auditorium we make it a point 
to be there because they do congregate there. 

Mr. Boro. On this point of recognizing marihuana or the heroin 
user, do you receive the fullest cooperation from the schools in helping 
you to detect where it might be becoming prevalent ? 

Sergeant McTicur. Most of the schools, by far the larger majorit, 
of the schools c ooperate 100 percent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Boso. Is there any particular type of training program that 
your narcotic officers go through ? 

Sergeant Mc Tice. They all have some narcotic training at the 
police academy when they come on the job originally and then they 
are also trained in an inservice program, and as I mentioned before, 
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last year we made it a point to attend every rolicall in addition and 
acquaint them with the more recent aspects of the problem, particu- 
larly as it related to juveniles. 

Mr. Boro. So that the Los Angeles Police Department Academy 
does give training? 

Sergeant McTicnue. Yes, every officer is trained on narcotic identifi- 
cation and identification of the user. 

Mr. Boso. Have you noticed that there has been an inerease in the 
arrests or the appre shension of those dealing in heroin and marihuana 
since you began giving training to the p: atrol car officers / 

Sergeant McTicue. Yes, we noted an increase. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any specific instances of narcotic addiction 
or use by juveniles that you think might prove interesting to the 
subcommittee, Sergeant / 

Sergeant McTigue. There was the case of the 15-year-old girl who 
was simply reported as missing originally. It did not come to our 
attention until a little later when through various sources we heard 
she was associating with narcotic users. 

Now, that is when we took an interest in the case. Our next report 
was from her mother who indicated that most of the portable items 
in her home were missing, such as the electric iron, the toaster, and 
so forth. 

We finally apprehended the girl and she had been introduced to 
heroin during her absence from home and had lived with an older 
heroin user. She was handled and released and the next report some- 
time later was from the mother saying that the daughter was again 
missing from home. 

This time after much investigation we found her in the county 
ae She had given her age as over 18 and she had been arrested in 

1 poor part of town where she had been a prostitute. She was still 
only 17 years of age. 

Mr. Bono. Would you say any of these juveniles engaged in petty 
theft or robbery to supply their habit / 

Sergeant McTicne. They probably steal, but it is from parents or 
from the home, I would say, rather than from stores. 

Mr. Boso. Have any instances come to your attention of juveniles 
leaving Los Angeles and going to Tia Juana area to secure marihuana 
or heroin ? 

Sergeant McTieue. Yes, we do contact juveniles who have been 
down there although the total number is relatively small. To go down 
to Tia Juana, of course, you need a car, then you also usually, when 
you get. back home, need an excuse for being out late. 

So I don’t think there is a great number of juveniles going down 

Tia Juana for narcotics are suspected. Those that do go down, 
at least the number we have contacted, have picked up small quantities, 
just enough to satisfy themselves and their friends for a short time. 

Mr. Boro. You are familiar, I am sure, Sergeant, with the La 
Guardia report concerning the nonaddicting qualities of marihuana. 
Do you have any opinion on the effects of marihuana on teen-agers / 

Sergeant McTicue. Yes, I have something here on that. There is 
quite a belief existing still, I think, that marihuana is not addicting. 
I don’t know if anyone here has quoted the definition of addiction as 
given by the expert committee on drugs that are liable to produce 
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addicts, the World Health Organization of the United Nations. They 
say that— 

Drug addiction is a state of periodic or chronic intoxication detrimental to the 
individual and to society, produced by the repeated consumption of a drug, 
natural or synthetic. Its characteristics include: 

1. An overpowering desire or need, compulsion, to continue taking the drug 
and to obtain it by any means; 


2. A tendency to increase the dose ; and 

3. A psychological and sometimes a physical dependence on the effects of the 
drug. 

This is in the report written by Dr. Isbell. He says here that addic- 
tion is caused by human weakness and not by drug. 

What was your question again ? 

Mr. Bono. What were the effects of marihuana on the teen-ager ? 

Sergeant McTicHe. Do you mean the immediate effect ? 

Mr. Bono. I mean over the prolonged use. Does it disrupt his 
morals? Does it have any material effect on it? 

Sergeant McTicne. Yes; there is moral deterioration. The morals 
are affected and, of course, while they are under the influence it releases 
their inhibitions and they are liable to do acts which they would 
not do if they were not under the influence. 

It gives them a feeling of comfort and contentment, they can forget 
their immediate worries and they can postpone facing these sorry 
situations. 

This initial refusal to come to grips with these everyday problems 
soon results in its becoming a habit, a way of life. 

I think school marks and the child’s school record would indicate 
that there is a definite mental deterioration of some type because their 
marks do seem to fall down. 

Of course, the truancy record is always affected. 

The Cuartrman. Is it not true, Sergeant, that the use of marihuana 
would lead a child to the use of other habit-forming drugs? 

Sergeant McTienr. Yes; I sincerely believe it is a stepping stone 
to the use of heroin. 

The CHarrman. Has it not been proven that this pattern follows 
time and time again? 

Sergeant McTigue. Yes; research at the Federal hospital in Chi- 
cago shows something like 97 percent of those introduced who were ad- 
dicted to heroin stated that they started on marihuana. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boro. Sergeant, marihuana in the Los Angeles area has become 
somewhat of a substitute for alcohol, has it not ? 

Sergeant McTienr. Yes; it has among certain groups. We get the 
boy in and we will ask him why he is using it. He will explain it is 
much cheaper than alcohol or liquor. It is : just as easy to obtain, and 
there is no after effect, by that they don’t have a hangover, and the 
possibility of detection is less. They can straighten out, they say, 
pretty well upon going home. 

There is no odor of alcohol on their breath, their parents are in no 
way wiser. 

The Cuairman. In many cases they use these together, do they not? 

Sergeant McTicuer. That has not been my experience except that I 
believe some of them use it so that when they are apprehended acting 
in a peculiar manner, they have an odor of aleohed on their breath 
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and they can explain their pecular action by saying they are drunk, 
or have been drinking, rather than admitting they have been using 
narcotics. 

The Cuarman. I am glad to have that testimony of record because 
we did have testimony in San Diego to the effect that in many, many 
cases they were used together. 

Sergeant McTicue. That has not been my experience, Senator. 

Mr. Bozo. The close proximity of Los Angeles to the Mexican bor- 
der makes the marihuana situation a very dangerous one to you? 

Sergeant McTicur. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Bozo. It is rather easy in Los Angeles if you knew the right 
places to get it? 

Sergeant McTicue. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Boro. Have you come in contact with any of these so-called 
white heroin users among the juveniles? 

Sergeant McTieur. Very little as I recall. It seems mostly to be 
the brown or Mexican heroin. 

Mr. Bozo. Have any instances of juveniles getting an overdose of 
narcotics come to your attention ? 

Sergeant McTigue. One case did come to our attention where the 
juvenile was accompanied across the border by an 18-year-old boy and 
while down there the 18-year-old administered a dose, or fix, or cap of 
heroin to the youngster and apparently it was stronger than they had 
been used to using and the juvenile died down in Mexico. 

Mr. Boro. Sergeant, there has come to your attention numerous 
cases of the children of the very wealthy using marihuana, boys with 
Cadillac automobiles? 

Sergeant McTicne. We have run into quite a few of the wealthier 
families where the juveniles were using it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bogo. So it is not confined exclusively to our so-called slum 
areas ? 

Sergeant McTigue. No, it is not confined to any strata of society, 
apparently. 

Mr. Boso. I think that is all the questions I have. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Clendenen, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Just one. 

Recognizing that there are exceptions to any kind of generalization, 
usually, is it your impression that the majority of these youngsters 
who come to your attention for violation regarding narcotics are 
youngsters who have been in other kinds of difficulty, minor or major, 
prior to that time, and that the use of drugs represents one other step 
and a very dangerous step in their rebellion against society or on the 
other hand, is it your feeling that the fact the youngsters become 
involved in any kind of difficulty results from the use of the drugs and 
loss of inhibitions or maybe need to make money in order to procure 
drugs? 

Sergeant McTicue. I would have to agree with the former portion 
of your statement. They are delinquent prior to their contact with 
narcotics, in most cases, in almost all the cases. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Then would it be your pinion that if the com- 
munity could devise a program capable of identifying and offerin 
early treatment to the youngster who first became in difficulty an 
thereby changing his behavior pattern, that you would make very 
substantial inroads on this later problem of addition ? 
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Sergeant McTicue. I think that that would probably, at least in my 
opinion, be as good an approach as could be made to the problem. 

Mr. CLenpenen. That is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair has no questions. 

Counsel has questioned the witness so ably that there are no questions 
left. 

Sergeant McTicue. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much for your appearance. 

Mr. Bozo. Captain Walter. 

The Cuamman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to present to this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, 
"e ‘nothing but the truth, so help you God¢ 

Captain Waurer. I[ do. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. LOUIS P. WALTER, NARCOTICS DIVISION, 
LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The CHairMan,. State your name, your address, and your occupa- 
tion, for the record, please. 

Captain Waturer. Louis P. Walter, captain of the Los Angeles 
Police Department, narcotics division, located at 320 West First 
Street, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Boro, Captain, I think you have been here while we have been 
interrogating the two previous witnesses, 

In the interest of not being repetitious of some of the testimony, 
could you give us the viewpoimt as you see it from the Los Angeles 
Police Dep: irtment narcotic division , especially concerning the amount 
of traffic in heroin, whether or not it is Mexic: an or Chinese and the 
tre yi in marihuana in the Los Angeles area 

Captain Waurer. My opinion of the extent of the heroin, as to 
Chinese or Mexican or from other sources, is that the Mexican heroin 
predominately is our major source of heroin. 

The heroin presumably from other areas, based again on the appear- 
ance and any other information we may have, indicates there may be 
varying cycles of abundance of the other type of heroin, but the 
Mexican heroin seems to constitute a continuing supply. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any idea whether this Mexican heroin is 
brought over at Tia Juana, or is it brought over further down and 
west therefrom ? 

Captain Watrer. Tia Juana and Mexicali being the two closest 
ports of entry to Los Angeles probably are the ones from which most 
of it comes. 

It is our opinion that the majority of the drug brought into this 
area is brought, a substantial portion of it, at least, is brought in 1 or 
2 odd lots repetitiously. 

The larger quantities might possibly come in, we have found larger 
amounts than that in seizures which presumably came from Mexico. 

All our information indicated that it did. But the close access to 
those two ports I mentioned, Mexicali and Tia Juana, make it the 
logical place from which a good share of the smaller supplies that are 
brought into this area is purchased. 

Mr. Boro. Have there been any sizable seizures of Mexican heroin 
from any group of operators, or one operator, in the last year? 
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By sizable, I would say anywhere from 6 ounces to a kilo. 

Captain Waurer. I have no recollection of the police making any 
pound or kilo seizures in the last year, of Mexican heroin. 

Mr. Boro. Would it be your opinion that there are a number of big 
operators operating in the Los Angeles area’ By big, I am speak- 
ing of maybe a syndicated operation, or would there be a number 
of so-called independent operators operating in the Los Angeles 
area ¢ 

Captain Water. The term “big operator,” may be interpreted in 
two ways. A person who deals in kilo lots, but only with some indi- 
vidual whom he is in close contact with could be determined a big 
operator. 

Similarly a person who will bring back repetitiously over a period 
of time ounces, 2 ounces, 3 ounces, and repetitiously goes through 
that process, we would term him also a big operator. 

Mr. Boro. The big operator of which 1 was speaking would be the 
one that would furnish it in 1 pound, or in 1-kilo lots only to 1 individ- 
nal who would then in turn spread it out to others, which would in- 
clude, I think, maybe large-scale smugglers across the Mexican border, 
or large-scale smugglers through the port facilities of Los Angeles. 

Captain Waurer. We feel that there are persons of the status that 
you have described. We have information to indicate that. 

It is my opinion that probably a half dozen of that status, possibly 
more, are operating in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Boso. What size of narcotics detail do you have? 

Captain Waurer. We have a total personnel of 42, 2 lieutenants, 
5 sergeants, and 1 policewoman. 

Mr. Boro. Have the number of arrests of the narcotics violators 
increased in the last 5 years? 

Captain Water. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Boro. I think I have the figures here before me that there were 
611 of all age categories from 1944 to 3,839 in 1953. 

Captain Waurer. That is correct. 

Mr. Boxo. Do you still have the same size narcotics squad that you 
had in 1944? 

Captain Waurer. No; our narcotic squad in 1944 was probably less 
than 20, and at present we have over 40. 

Additionally, we are able to supplement the squad for special needs 
from other branches of the department. 

Mr. Bozo. Captain, is it your opinion that the narcotic traffic is 
increasing in this particular area and that accounts for this large 
number of arrests, or is it your opinion that the narcotics squad has 
become more efficient and, therefore, accounting for the number of 
arrests ¢ 

[ am not wanting to put you on the spot as to the narcotic squad’s 
efficiency. 

Captain Wavrer. Over the period of the years since the war there 
is no question in my mind the narcotic traffic has increased in Los 
Angeles in the last 10 years. 

The Cratrman. Would that be due to the enlarging of the port 
here in a measure ? 

Captain Waurer. I find that hard to answer. I know that the cus- 
toms agents make seizures at the harbor. I doubt that the harbor is 
the major cause of it. 
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We know that it comes in through there, but whether that is the 
major cause of it, there, or whether it is a thing which—because of 
the availability in the United States since the war from other coun- 
tries, Asiatic and European, it is my opinion that the narcoties reach 
Los Angeles by every form of transportation, including the United 
States mails. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you find many merchant seamen involved in the 
narcotic traffic ? 

Captain Waurer. The police department has little evidence locally 
of merchant seamen bringing in nareotics, distributing narcotics in 
our city here. 

It is possible that we don’t make the seizure while still im the hands 
of the seamen. It may be that the material which we later find, o1 
seize. originally was brought here by a seaman. 

We have had few instances where we arrested a man off the boat. 
However, I understand that the customs searching squads and some 
of the people connected with searching ships will make seizures at this 
port of entry. 

Mr. Boso. I don’t know whether I asked you this question or not: 
What percent of the heroin which your department 1s seizing today 
is the so-called white and what percent is the so-called brown Mexi- 
can heroin ¢ 

Captain Wavrrr. We have not made any analysis as to origin. 

The brown does predominate. Our brown seems to be in good 
supply the majority of the time. 

Occasionally you will find, as was previously indicated, rather large 
amounts of the heroin which probably comes from some other source. 

Mr. Bono. Captam, from your years of experience as a narcotics 
officer, is it your opinion that there is an international syndicate, or a 
national syndicate involved in the narcotics traffic not only in our 
= but in the world? 

Captain Watrer. Yes; that is my opinion. 

Mr. Bozo. That the narcotics traflic is controlled within the United 
States by a certain syndicated group as they are referred to in these 
days? I am not speaking of the small peddler or pusher. Those 
that go across into Mexico for a couple of ounces. But the distribu- 
tion of large quantities. 

Captain Watrer. It is my opinion that the international supply is 
certainly handled in this country and in other countries by people who 
are affihated with that organ or group. 

The incident of organized distribution locally here, from the stand- 
point of the international affiliation with an international group, is 
not too clear. 

We don’t feel that that is our major problem. The local 1- or 2- 
ounce peddler who goes to a more accessible location for it and brings 
back 2 ounces or 3 or 4 ounces is the large bulk of the peddling we feel 
is done by that group. 

There is an additional supply we are sure and it is considerable, 
but I believe that the majority of it is peddled by this individual. 

I don’t know of any consistent problem presented locally here by 
the organized group affiliated with some international organization. 

From time to time we have seen evidence of individuals from out of 
the city who have come in with heroin which we believed arrived 
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through the eastern seaboard and who had no real connection in this 
area, either technically or from the standpoint of residence. 

Those occasions have been infrequent. Apparently the competition 
out here—the local individual has a better contact. 

Mr. Boso. Is it easy to obtain it in Mexico? 

Captain Watrer. Apparently that is the case. 

Mr. Boro. Captain, you have probably interrogated a great num- 
ber of users of marijuana and heroin. In your experience as a nar- 
cotics officer, would you say that the great majority of those people 
had their first contact with narcotics during their early youthful 
years? 

Captain Watrer. In relation to the younger narcotic user I would 
say that is true. The marihuana has only been a sizable problem in 
this area in possibly the last 20 years. 

Mr. Bozo. By that you are speaking of the age group 30 years old 
and down? 

Captain Water. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Rather than the old addict who has been around for 
years ¢ 

Captain Waurer. Yes. 

Mr. Boso. And as long as there is a narcotic traffic or marihuana 
traflic operating in this Nation a certain segment of our youth is going 
to come in contact with it one way or the other? 

Captain Water. There is going to be an exposure; that is true. 

Mr. Bono. Where it might not affect the sons of Senator Hendrick- 
son or your son or the well-adjusted son, but will affect the emotionally 
disturbed boy or a boy that has a leaning that way, as long as it is 
available we are going to be stuck with a number of addicts; isn’t 
that true? 

Captain Waurer. That is certainly true in connection with the 
poorly adjusted individual, the juveniles principally, because of their 
adolescent years, but I feel that every young person by reason of any 
recent transition, any recent change in their environment or their 
status, is very vulnerable to a situation of that nature. 

We have, coming into Los Angeles every year, a number of new res- 
idents, many of them bringing with them children from 10 to 20 years 
of age. 

We have people moving from one end of the community clear 
across the San Fernando Valley, perhaps across to the Orange County 
area, in regard to their work and every time the family—perhaps it 
will be a recent change in marital status, perhaps the father dies, the 
mother goes to work, or they are divorced—every change in status 
which occurs at the time the people of children of teen age is the time 
I feel, and I feel I can speak from some degree of experience, that the 
children are during those times of transition, regardless of their pre- 
vious stability, more vulnerable to an introduction to this type of thing 
because it is when a child is not routinely occupied, when he is not 
sure of his environment, that we seem to find him grasping these new 
friendships or these new associations or groups which they might 
ordinarily not be interested in at all in associating with. 

Mr. Bozo. So actually the drug traffic would be a threat potentially 
to every American youth, depending upon the circumstances? 
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Captain Waurer. Yes; it would certainly be a threat. The people 
who are well established, I think, have the best opportunity to avail 
themselves of their training and their security so they won’t be af- 
fected by it. It certainly is a threat to every one of them. 

Mr. Bozo. Captain, do you have any statistics there as to possibly 
the number of seizures, the amount of seizures in both marihuana and 
heroin you probably might have made over the past year. 

Captain Watrer. I recently had completed for your group here a 
breakdown of the persons arrested. The persons arrested for the pos- 
session of heroin for the first 6 months of 1954 by the city police totaled 
364. That is January through June of 1954. 

For the same period, persons arrested for the possession of mari- 
huana number 321, which does not mean that the heroin is always 
in advance of marihuana, but I think the heroin has been coming 
up through the years and the figures being of such short duration 
might conceivably change, but at least the 2 drugs apparently are 
very close on a par in relation to incidence in this area. 

Persons arrested for other types of narcotics drugs number 37. 
For the dangerous drugs, barbiturates and other drugs coming under 
that classification in our State, 136. 

I did not include in the above figures, possession, some 50 arrested 
during the 6-month period for sale of heroin, through police activity. 

In other words, the sale was made to a police officer in an under- 
cover capacity. The sale of marihuana was made in 20 instances. 
The period from July 1 to September 24, 53 persons had been arrested 
in the last 3 months of the year, the last 3 months since July, for the 
sale of heroin, but only 3 for the sale of marihuana, 

And for the sale of other dangerous drugs, only three persons dur- 
ing the entire period, sale of barbiturates and things of that nature. 

Frankly, we have not the manpower to expend in connection with 
the setting up of a large-scale operation to divide the barbiturates 
and dangerous drugs. It is quite possible if we had an opportunity 
and the time for the personnel to go in a program to divide danger- 
ous drugs that for that period it would be higher because it is available. 

Mr. Bozo. Actually the people who are picked up for possession 
of it, or sale and so forth, would have almost as many contacts for 
narcotics or marihuana as they have bars in the city of Los Angeles, 

Captain Water. I don’t know the extent of it. Whatever it is, 
it is a serious problem. 

Mr. Boro. Those are all the questions I have. 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Clendenen, do you have any questions? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have no questions. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair has no questions. 

Thank you for your appearance here today, Captain. You have 
been very helpful. 

Mr. Boro, Capt. Joseph B. McClure. 

The CuatrMAN. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are about to give before this subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Captain McCrorg. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF CAPT. JOSEPH B. McCLURE, BUREAU OF INVESTI- 
GATION, LOS ANGELES COUNTY DISTRICT ATTORNEY, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


The Cnamrman. Counsel may proceed. 

Mr. Bono. Will you state your full name, your position, and ad- 
dress, for the benefit of the record 4 

Captain McCiore. Joseph B. McClure, captain of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Los Angeles County district attorney’s office, 
600 Hall of Justice. 

Mr. Boro. Captain McClure, you have heard the testimony here 
today on the subject of narcotics coming from the office of the dis- 
trict attorney. 

Do you have any further information which you would like to add 
for the benefit of the subcommittee in this field / 

Captain McCuure. I have some year-by-year statistics regarding 
the prosecution of narcotic cases. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have those listed on a sheet where they can be 
included in the record ? 

Captain McCuiure. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Boro. Will it be permissible for us to incorporate that in our 
record as part of the record ? 

Captain McCuurr. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. We will appreciate it if you will leave a copy of that. 

Captain McCuoure. There are five separate calendar reports. I can 
give you the figures if you wish me to. 

Mr. Boro. All right, fine. 

Captain McCuvure. Beginning with the year 1950 the total nar- 
cotic cases prosecuted figured 1,029. The breakdown of those shows 
marihuana cases figuring 615; heroin and other a drugs, 414. 

The calendar year 1951, total cases prosecuted, 1,323. Of these, 849 
were marihuana cases; 474 heroin, and others. 

In the year 1952, for some reason there was a decline in the total 
number of cases prosecuted 1,179, 676 marihuana; 503 heroin and 
others. 

For the calendar year 1953, total number of cases prosecuted 1,546, 
of which 743 were marihuana; 803 heroin and others. 

During that year we had an evaluation from the standpoint of pos- 
session and sale, and of the figures I have quoted, 680 were for the 
possession of marihuana; 63 for the sale of marihuana, 702 for the 
possession of heroin and others, and 101 for the sale of heroin. 

For the first half of 1954, the total number of cases prosecuted 
for that half year, 889: 342 were marihuana cases; 547 were heroin. 

Of the marihuana cases, 298 were for possession ; 44 for sale; heroin, 
382 were for the possession of heroin, and 165 for the sale of heroin 
and others. 

Mr. Boro. To your knowledge, are there any prosecutions for the 
publication or distribution or sale of pornographic literature? 

Captain McCrure. Yes, sir; under State law there are such prose- 
cutions from time to time. 

Mr. Boro. Have you found any large-scale publishing of porno- 
graphic literature in this area, of the printed material or the film type? 
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Captain McCuure. Not recently, but in the past few years there 
have been instances of operators that have been prosecuted for both 
the sale and the manufacture, so to speak of such material. 

Mr. Boro. There have not been any large-scale cases in the last few 
years, you say ¢ 

Captain McCuure. Not in the past 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Boso. I think that is all the questions I have. 

The Cuarmman. You said for the manufacture. Do you have pro- 
ducers of this material here in the county of Los Angeles? 

Captain McCiure. We do have from the standpoint of the making 
of film and to some extent the printing of literature. 

The Cuarrman. But most of it comes from New York City, does it 
not ? 

Captain McCuiure. That appears to be the case; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your appearance 
here today. 

Captain McCuure. Not atall. Iam glad to be here. 

Mr. Bozo. John J. Mullen and Inspector Lewis E. Brown, of the 
customs service. 

I believe we also have the collector of customs for the Los Angeles 
area present. 

The CHarrMan. We have a team of three, so I wiil swear you all 
together. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony each of you is about to 
give before this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, of 
the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Brown. I do. 

Mr. Mutten. I do. 

Mr. Wurre. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF INSPECTOR LEWIS E. BROWN, IN CHARGE OF 
VESSEL SEARCHING, CUSTOMS PORT PATROL; CARL F. WHITE, 
UNITED STATES COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS; AND JOHN J. MULLEN, 
CUSTOMS AGENT IN CHARGE, CUSTOMS AGENCY SERVICE, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Bozo. Will you each give your name and position, for the benefit 
of the record ? 

Mr. Brown. Inspector Lewis E. Brown, in charge of searching, ves- 
sel searching, Los Angeles. My home is in Rolling Mills, Calif. 

Mr. Wurre. Carl F. White, United States collector of customs, 354 
South Spring Street. 

Mr. Mutien. John J. Mullen, customs agent in charge, 354 South 
Spring Street. ; 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. White, as collector of customs for the area, I believe 
you go all the way to the Mexican border? 

Mr. Wuire. Just to the northern boundary of San Diego County 
and northern boundary of Imperial County ; I do not have the border. 
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Mr. Boxso. One of the problems confronting the customs service 
today is the shipment of oceangoing vessels of pornographic litera- 
ture. Has that come to your attention here in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Wurre. Indeed it has. We have made many seizures on many 
occasions of pornographic literature and pictures. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any information as to what country it might 
‘ome from or what port in the United States it might come from ? 

Mr. Wuire. My information is that it comes largely from foreign 
countries. 

I might say it comes from France, but primarily most of our foreign 
shipments come from Copenhagen. 

Then we have quite a volume coming from members of our Armed 
Forces overseas. 

Mr. Bono. Members of the Armed Forces bringing it back indi- 
vidually ? 

Mr. Wuire. Sending it back through the mails. 

Mr. Boso. Is it sent back in any great quantity ¢ 

Mr. Wuire. It comes quite frequently and in considerable quan- 
tities, 

Mr. Bozo. What would you estimate is the extent of the traffic in 
pornographic literature in the port of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Wurrr. It is rather difficult to put an estimate on it, but down 
at our office we have a safe full of the stuff. It comes through the 
Postal Division of the Customs Service. It comes by way of the 
Postal Department, which sends all its packages from foreign to the 
Mail Division of the Customs Service. 

There it is under examination, and where we find stuff that is pro- 
hibited, why, we seize it. 

Mr. Boso. Is this in the nature of printed material, or is it motion- 
picture film ? 

Mr. Wuire. We have all types, not only films but printed material 
and pictures. 

Mr. Boro. Do you ever receive any of that that might have origi- 
nated in New York City or environs? 

Mr. Wuire. Not that I know of. My knowledge of it, it is mostly 
produced abroad. We have quite a little coming in from Mexico. 

One seizure I recall was that of a book in manuscript form which 
was sent in here obviously for printing in Los Angeles and for distri- 
bution here. 

Mr. Boro. Has it come to your attention that any printers or pub- 
lishers or film makers in the Los Angeles area might be shipping it 
from this port to another port in the United States? 

Mr. Wurre. I wouldn’t know about that; no, sir. I wouldn’t know 
anything about its distribution after it gets into channels here. 

We have frequently seized film, reels of film, and pictures, not only 
in the negative. 

I have here with me a shipment of negatives that came from Japan, 
for instance, for printing here, no doubt, and for further distribu- 
tion here. 

The Cuatmrman. Where did you say it came from? 

Mr. Wuire. It came from Japan. 

Mr. Boso. It was designated or consigned to a printer or publisher 
in the Los Angeles area ? 

Mr. Wuirr. You are speaking of the negatives? 
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Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurre. No; it was sent from a GI, as I recall it—I have the 
package over there—from a GI to his wife. What arrangements he 
had with her, or she with others, I don’t know, of course, because it 
never got into her hands. We still have it under seizure. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any comments you would like to make as to 
the extent of the narcotics traffic through the port of Los Angeles ¢ 

Mr. Wuire. Only through the reports that come to me and my 
knowledge of the fact that we are aking searches, daily searches, of 
ships, foreign and also of fishing vessels. 

Mr. Brown is chief of that squad and can speak more directly on 
that phase of our narcotics activities. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brown, could you give the subcommittee any idea of the size 
of the traffic of ships through the Los Angeles port ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. We had a total arrival last year of 5,907 ships in 
the port of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Bozo. What was the original port of these ships? Were these 
foreign ports or coastwise vessels ? 

Mr. Brown. That included both foreign, noncontiguous ports, 
intercoastal vessels and coastwise vessels. Approximately 3,700 of 
those vessels, or 3,775, I recall, were direct foreign-vessel arrivals and 
noncontiguous, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii. 

Mr. Boro. What foreign ports would the majority of these ships 
originate from ¢ 

Mr. Brown. The majority of them come from the Orient, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Yokahoma. You have a considerable amount from South 
America. 

Mr. Boso. Are there any ships that originate or would pick up a 
cargo from another ship in Hawaii for later debarkation in Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; there is always the possibility of transfer of 
cargo from Hawaii to the mainland ‘from other vessels. 

Mr. Boro. These are 3,700 ships coming from foreign ports; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, approximately 2,200 to 2,500 of those 
vessels are more or less classed in the direct foreign-arrival category. 

Mr. Boso. Of the 3,722, approximately how many of those ships 
would be shaken down, or whatever the term is, searched, for narcotics, 
drugs, or any other items that were smuggled ? 

Mr. Brown. In the first 8 months of this year we were able to search 
420 vessels. 

Mr. Boso. When you speak of a search, is that search of the crew 
and their baggage and luggage and the ship itself, or what type of 
search is that? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. It is as thorough a search as it is pos- 
sible to make in the time. We usually are able to check the crew 
thoroughly, not so much the cargo. It is impossible to get down in 
the cargo holes when they have 10,000 tons of cargo. 

Mr. Boro. Actually, about 15 percent of the ships arriving in Los 
Angeles receive a thorough search; is that approximately correct ? 

Mr. Brown. We may go a little higher than that. I would estimate 
between 20 and 22 percent. 
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Mr. Bozo. Do you have any figures, Mr. Brown, as to the number 
of narcotic seizures that your customs patrol] services has seized in 
the first 9 months of this year? 

Mr. Brown. I believe, checking the records, we have made approxi- 
mately 25 narcotic seizures in the first 9 months. 

Mr. Boso. Were these seizures of heroin or marihuana ? 

Mr. Brown. The bulk of them were marihuana. 

Mr. Boso. In the search of a ship, Mr. Brown, could you give us 
some information on what is involved in the search of a large ocean 
liner ¢ 

Mr. Brown. In the searching of a large vessel of 20,000 tons, for 
instance, you have approximately 500 to 600 in a crew. You may 
have 3 or 4 or 19 suspects in the crew of the ship. You check, nat- 
urally, the passenger quarters in case some seamen who prepare the 
room for the passenger may hide something, the officers’ quarters the 
same as the regular crew quarters, the storeroom, the linenroom, the 
engineroom, the oil and water tanks, the entire vessel, wherever we 
have access to we try to search. 

Mr. Boro. There are probably thousands of possible hiding places 
on these large ships ? 

Mr. Brown. Many thousands of places on a large ship of that size. 

Mr. Boro. How many men do you have on your stall of inspectors ? 

Mr. Brown. Up until 45 days ago I had 8 men. Since that time 
ve have alternated 5 additional men, or 4+ additional men, so we have 
12 and 1 sergeant working with us for the last few days, for training 
purposes, hoping it will be made permanent. 

Mr. Boro. As to the 25 seizures that you made of narcotics, and 
marihuana, approximately how many of those seizures were the re- 
sults of information from informants of the customs agency service 
where you had a direct tip it was being brought in on a certain ship ? 

Mr. Brown. I didn’t check that figure, but I don’t:recall more than 
possibly l or 2. 

Mr. Boso. One or two as a result of direct informants. That would 
leave approximately 20, we will say, as a low estimate, of seizures that 
were made as a result of search? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Bozo. What were the size of the seizures ? 

Mr. Brown. The seizures this year have been relatively small. In 
the past years we seem to have been more lucky in getting the larger 
amounts. 

Mr. Bozo. Of the some 3,300 ships that come in, what type of exam- 
ination or inspection was given them? Approximately 420 were 
given complete search out of the 3,722. 

Of the other 3,000 ships, what type of inspection was given them? 

Mr. Brown. We have a port patrol section, radio patrol cars that 
occasionally check the ships at the berth, during the night hours and 
during the day hours. 

As you know, we have a considerable amount of waterfront in the 
Los Angeles area, approximately 55 miles and approximately 265 
docks. 

So spreading an estimated 30 patrol officers 3 or 4 shifts a day over 
that area, is spreading it very thin. 

Mr. Bono. In conducting the search of a vessel, is narcotics the 
prime target for which you look? 
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Mr. Brown. No; it is one of the things we look for. 

As you know, we are naturally charged with the security of the 
country, the security of the vessel while it is in port, the porno 
graphic material which you have heard about, the various vidlations 
of other Federal laws that come to our notice during the search that 
we report to other agencies, and the smuggling of contraband and 
merchandise. 

Mr. Boso. Is there a fishing industry in the Los Angeles area ¢ 

Mr. Brown. It is supposed to be one of the largest in the world. 

Mr. Boro. Is there any control exercised over the entering of the 
port by these fishing vessels by the customs inspection service ¢ 

Mr. Brown. We do the best we can with the men we have. We 
have approximately 1,000 or 1,200 fishing boats operating out of 
this area. 

When the boats come into port they report if they have touched 
foreign. In a lot of the cases they don’t report when they have 
touched foreign. 

We have been able to find out that they do go down to Turtle Bay and 
anchor in rough weather during the night. When fishing it not good 
they visit back and forth a great many times when they go ashore 
and do not report on coming in here. 

Mr. Bozo. So it would be a very likely possibility that a number 
of these ships could be engaged in bringing narcotics from Mexico 
and Panama down that particular are 

Mr. Brown. Many of them could; yes. 

Mr. Bono. Have you ever had any evidence, or have you ever made 
any arrests or seizures of any of these boats bringing back narcotics / 
Mr. Brown. Of narcotics, no; of liquor, cigarettes, and other ma 

terial, yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Now, there are a number of coastwise vessels that pro 
ceed through the Panama Canal where information that the sub 
committee has received is that there is quite a traffic in marihuana as 
well as some of the derivatives of opium. Are these ships also given 
a thorough search as they come nate the port of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Brown. Occasionally Ww » able to get aboard an intercoastal 
vessel. 

As you perhaps realize, all vessels traversing a Panama Canal inter- 
coastal or foreign, are subject. to the will of the line handlers that 
come on board. We have had various reports or statements of men 
that we have arrested for narcotics or pictures, where they have 
been sold, peddled narcotics, marihuana, or obscene pictures by the 
members of the rope handlers that come on board at the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. Bozo. Out of the 5,000, almost 6,000 vessels coming in, many 
of them have made a contact of foreign wherein narcotics could be 
picked up and brought into the port of Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Brown. I would say 75 percent to 90 percent of them. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Brown, would it be possible for all of these vessels 
to be searched? We head in San Diege some 7,000 automobiles com 
ing through the port of Tia Juana which I understand is the largest 
international border port in the world and, of course, superficial 
examinations. 

54510—55——_14 
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Would it be possible for these large ships to be searched ? 

Mr. Brown. It is possible if we had the personnel. I could not advo- 
cate putting out enough personnel from the Bureau of Customs to 
thoroughly search these vessels. 

I would advocate adding personnel that would cover greater por- 
tions of those suspected vessels that arrive in port. I would say we 
should have extra personnel for at least twice the amount of vessels, 
or three times the amount of vessels we are now searching. 

Mr. Boro. Would you say that there are many merchant seamen or 
men traveling on these large ships that engage in the narcotic traffic 
that never come to your attention ? 

Mr. Brown. We hardly ever are able to go aboard a vessel now 
without having 1 or 2 suspects aboard. 

Mr. Boro. Does your office, or does the agency here in Los Angeles, 
or in Washington, maintain what so many enforcement division offices 
maintain, a suspect file? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have any idea as to the number of merchant sea- 
men coming into Los Angeles who might be suspected of carrying 
narcotics ? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t have the exact number of suspected merchant 
seamen. 

Mr. Boro. Or suspected vessels, let us say ? 

Mr. Brown. We do have suspect files available to check suspects as 
they arrive—— 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any idea of the possible number of suspects 
that might be in it? 

Mr. Brown. I would estimate upward of 5,000. 

Mr. Bozo. When a ship comes in, how do you go about checking 
whether or not the suspect in your file is on ship? 

Mr. Brown. We try to obtain a crew list as soon as the vessel arrives, 
or we try to have the purser or master of the vessel or the ship from 
the suspected port to mail ahead a crew list. 

If we are abis to get a crew list at an early opportunity we check 
them through our suspect file. 

In a great many cases it is always several hours or a couple of days 
before we are able to get a crew list properly processed. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Brown, is any particular attention given to ship- 
ments coming from ports of call wherein the United States knows, or 
has reason to believe, that the production of illegal heroin is legalized 
in those countries, or whether legalized—promoted in those countries? 

Mr. Brown. Of course, we have our suspected countries like the 
Chinese area around Hong Kong, India, Middle East countries, and 
Mexico. 

Those are the most suspected areas. However, maybe a lot of it is 
transshipped through Italy, France, and Mediterranean ports. 

Mr. Boro. Would you say ail these vessels arriving from these par- 
ticular countries are given a thorough search ? 

Mr. Brown. No; I am not able to say that we do give a thorough 
search. 

Mr. Boro. So it would be highly possible for a merchant seaman or 
an operator on one of these boats to bring in any amount of narcotics 
hidden behind some particular portion of the ship; is that true? 
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Mr. Brown. That is correct. If we didn’t happen to pick him up at 
that time, it is very possible he would get it through salibe one of our 
roving patrolmen came up and picked him up. 

Mr. Bozo. You are also charged with the duty of inspecting aircraft 
that might arrive from foreign ports? 

Mr. Brown. Occasionally we have opportunity to go out or the 
necessity to go to the Long Beach Airport. 

Our inspectors at the International Airport try to take care of the 
situation at that airport. 

However, on occasion we lave searched lobster vlanes, tomato 
planes, and var‘ous cargo planes bringing in articles from Mexico. 

Mr. Boro. Would you have any idea, Mr. Brown, as to the percent 
of the narcot - s that your inspectors might be able to catch ¢ 

Of course, I realize you don’t know to what extent the traffic is. 

Mr. Brown. That is a question that is hard to answer. Our Cus- 
toms Bureau has always been of the opinion that if we are 10 percent 
efficient we are doing a good job. 

Mr. Boso. I don’t think I have any further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CuHairman. Did I understand you to say that you inspected, 
actually searched, about 16 percent of the ships that go through port / 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. The person and the baggage and his 
effects. 

The CHarrman. How do you determine which ships to inspect and 
search ? 

Mr. Brown. We class our ships, naturally, national security first, 
subversive espionage usually second. Narcotics and contraband we 
usually—— 

The Cuarrman. In other words, they flow in certain categories. 

Mr. Brown. We try to keep them in a certain category. However, 
a vessel arriving from a suspected port with suspected crewmen, with 

person we have information on, we try to give them preferential 
treatment. 

The Cuatrman. You have a big port here now, have you not? 

Mr. Brown. We sure do. 

The Cuatrman. You have a real job to keep that port free. 

Mr. Brown. We hope we are doing a good job. It is pretty hard 
to evaluate the amount of narcotics or contraband that comes into 
the country. 

The CHarrman. You say if you had more personnel you could 
search all these ships? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; we could. 

The Cuarrman. How many men would you have to have? 

Mr. Brown. To search them all, you possibly would have to have 
a searching squad of around 50 to'75 men. I don’t advocate that. 
I think if we had a searching squad of possibly 18 to 20, 22 men, we 
could take care of it very nicely. 

The Cuarrman. Would you estimate quickly the cost of that in- 
crease in personnel? 

Mr. Brown. Our officers are classed as port-patrol officers, sir, 
searching, an average salary starts at around $3,500 per year. 

If we had 20 additional men it would cost approximately $65,000. 

The CuatrrMan. Would that be an excessive sum to stop the flow of 
narcotics in this great State of California ? 
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Mr. Brown. Personally, from my standpoint, I don’t believe it 
would be. However, our Customs here in Washington necessarily 
must economize in certain places and it is not for me to question the 
places where they must economize. 

The Ciamman. Do you think that if those men were provided and 
those searches made that you would be able to uncover a lot more 
smuggling of narcotics? 

Mr. Brown. I can only use the last 3 weeks, or the last 45 days as 
a yardstick. Since 1937 our customs service force has been 8 men 
up until 45 days ago. We are now at a strength of 12 or 13. Since 
that time our seizures of both narcotics and contraband has tripled. 

The Cuarrman. That tells the story, does it not / 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clendenen ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Mr. Brown, does the customs service maintain 
any personnel in the Panama Canal Zone / 

Mr. Brown. Yes, the Customs at the Panama Canal Zone are under 
United States jurisdiction. 

However, they are canal-zone customs, they are operating more or 
less separately from our Bureau, as I recall. 

I know that there have been communications sent to the Panama 
Canal Zone to stop the influx of narcotics and such literature and 
contraband for vessels traversing the canal. 

However, we still have many, many instances where that takes 
place where they traverse the canal. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Those men down there would have jurisdiction 
regarding those rope handlers? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; it would be a simple matter to search these rope 
handlers at the gate, or before they go on these vessels. 

Mr. CLenpenen. This percentage estimate that you gave of 10 per- 
cent, was this specifically relative to narcotics or do you think that 
the same percentage might hold true relative to ether kinds of con- 
traband such as pornographic material ? 

Mr. Brown. 1 would say that the 10 percent is the overall picture 
of what is generally cone eived by the customs service as the—that 
is, all contraband, smuggled articles. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Mullen, have you anything to add to help us in this problem ? 

Mr. Muutien. No. The passage of Public Law 500 by the last 
Congress gives us a chance to visit merchant seamen who have narcotic 
records, something we couldn’t do before. 

The only way we could get rid of them before was by conviction 
in court. Now the Coast Guard can deny them their papers if they 
have such conviction. 

The CHarrmMan. Counsel, do you have any questions you would 
like to ask Mr. Mullen ? 

Mr. Boso. Yes. 

What is the size of the customs agency service / 

Mr. Mutien. Seven men, including myself. We have 10 counties 
in this area. 

Mr. Bono. They are charged primarily with the investigation of 
all types of smuggling cases / 


Mr. Mutien. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bozo. Do you find, Mr. Mullen, that seven are suflicient to cover 
the port of Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Mcutien. Well, it is a push sometimes, but if I do get a case 
that requires more men I call on San Diego, 'Talexco, if it is a narcotic 
situation I call on the sheriff’s department or police department. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have very much trouble recruiting agents here? 

I was interested in our testimony in El Paso that the customs 
agency man is one of the most difficult types of men to recruit. Do 
you have that same difficulty here ? 

Mr. Mutien. We recruit them from the regular service. And with 
the extra hours you put in as an agent without compensation, why, 
the difference is so little that the inspectors or border-patrol officers 
can’t see it. Those are the types of men we would like to get. 

Mr. Bono. You prefer to take yours from the regular service, from 
the regular civil-service rolls? 

Mr. Muuien. That is where we have been getting them from, the 
regular service, where they have had at least 3 years of regular cus- 
toms so that they know what it is all about. 

Mr. Boro. I think those are all the questions I have. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. You have been 
very helpful. 

Before you leave I want to commend the city of Los Angeles for its 
great port. I was very much thrilled to look around the area 
yesterday. 

Mr. Wurrr. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Counsel will call the next witness. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Ernest Roll and Harold Kennedy. 

The CuHatrman. Do you gentlemen swear that the testimony you 
are about to present before this subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Roxx. I do. 

Mr. Kennepy. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF S. ERNEST ROLL, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY; AND HAROLD W. KENNEDY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY AND PROSECUTING ATTORNEYS, 
AND COUNTY COUNSEL, LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Boro. Mr. Kennedy, will you identify yourself with your name 
and position and your local address, for the benefit of the committee? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am appearing here today, first, in my capacity as president of the 
National Association of County and Prosecuting Attorneys, which 
is the official organization representing the district attorneys and pros- 
ecuting attorneys and county attorneys of the Nation, both large 
jurisdictions and smaller jurisdictions. 

I am appearing also, incidentally, as county counsel of the county 
of Los Angeles, which is the civil legal attorney for the county. 

My address is 1100 Hall of Records, Los Angeles, and I happen 
also to be for 2 years a member of the Governor’s advisory committee 
on children and youth, and since its inception the legal adviser to the 
Los Angeles County Youth Committee. 
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I had prepared, at the invitation of Mr. Bobo, a rather extended 
statement and having been here since 9 o’clock I know of my own 
knowledge that you have been here since 9 o’clock. 

The Cuarrman. I know of my own knowledge you have been very 
patient, too. 

Mr. Krennepy. I told Mr. Bobo I thought I would identify the 
statement and then make a point for emphasis as taken by the district 
attorneys at their convention in Cincinnati, at which time I might 
say parenthetically we had the pleasure of having Mr. Bobo on our 
speaking program at the Cincinnati convention in “Angust. 

To summarize the official position taken by the National Associa- 
tion of County and Prosecuting Attorneys, this is to report to your 
committee that officially the district attorneys of the Nation are un- 
equivocally and unreservedly opposed to the objectionable type of 
comic books and believe that they should be prohibited under police 
power as a matter of law. 

Then I make reference to the special studies that Dr. Wertham has 
made, as set forth in his book, Seduction of the Innocent. 

The Cuatrman. He testified before our subcommittee in New York. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Then I have listed what we believe to be 21 specific types of objec- 
ron ible comic books. 

Propaganda against or belittling traditional American institu- 
daa or folkways. 

2. Obscenity, vulgarity, profanity, or the language of the under- 
world. 

3. Prejudice against class, race, creed, or nationality. 

t. Symp! athy with crime and the criminal as against Jaw and justice. 
5. Criminals and criminal acts made attractive. 
i. Any situation having a sex implication. 

7. Situations that glamorize criminals. 

8. The details or methods of crime, especially if enacted by 
children. 

9. Law-enforcement officials portrayed as stupid or ineffective. 

10. The portrayal of drug addiction or excessive use of alcohol. 

The use of chains, whips, or other cruel devices. 
The morbid picturization of dead bodies. 

13. Stories and pictures that tend to anything having a sadistic 
implication or suggesting use of black magic. 

Now, the statement also recites the strong resolution adopted by the 
National Association of County and Prosecuting Attorneys, and I 
will read only the “Now, therefores” : 


The association strongly recommends that legislation be adopted by cities, 
counties, and States, designed to prohibit the sale of such objectionable crime, 
sex, and horror comic books to juveniles in such a manner that such action is 
restricted to the aforesaid types of objectionable comic books and not to news- 
paper comic strips which are required to observe the same standard of good 
taste as the newspapers in which they are published. 


In 1948 I think the county of Los Angeles attempted to pioneer the 
Nation in adopting the first ordinance against crime comic books. 
The matter was tested by the appellate department of the superior 
court on which there are three judges of the superior court sitting as 
an appellate department. 

Two of the three judges felt that the ordinance as drafted by the 
county counsel’s office did not meet the standards as required by the 
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Winters case, which is the key case that came out of the State of New 
York. 

My own feeling is, as we are reviewing this matter that the case of 
Winters v. New York, et cetera, indicates that basically under 
police power where there is a known evil you have the legal authority 
to combat it, and I believe that an ordinance can be drafted that will 
meet the standards required by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Winters case and take considerable hope out of this 
brief 

The Cuamman. Do you think the Winters case would apply to both 
the State and National level ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. I think probably that it would. I think that the 
first amendment, probably the 14th amendment, is involved, but in 
that case the court says: 





We recognize the importance of the exercise of a State’s police power to mini 
mize all incentives to crime, particularly in the field of sanguinary or salacious 
publications with their stimulation of juvenile delinquency. 

We have under review, and we are trying our hand again in this 
calendar to drafting an ordinance that we believe will meet the test of 
the Supreme Court set forth in the Winters case. 

My own view in order not to get in the area and where the breaking 
point is, having in mind that it is a very important principle that we 
are dealing with, respecting the freedom of speech and the freedom 
of the press, I think rather than reciting 18 years as we did in our 1949 
ordinance, it would probably be better to say “To publish, sell, or 
distribute to children under 15 vears of age.” 

Then I think that the study that the New York commission has made 
where they have gone out of the bounds of the comic book per se, that 
is the objectionable comic book, and have gotten over in the area of 
the so-called pocket book, the cheap edition is dangerous because the 
American people, of course, shall be the judges of what is proper for 
them to read in the field of social science and political science and all 
the other fields of literature. 

But we are pinpointing the problem to the objectionable comic book 
that I have recited in my statement and with the encouragement that 
we have received from a national organization of this kind, we are 
going to present our report to the board of supervisors. 

Two of our supervisors have made inquiries as to whether or not 
we believe such an ordinance could be drafted, and by way of emphasis 
and having in mind the difficulty we had in 1949, after we had passed 
our ordinance here, we went to Sacramento, introduced the bill; it 
passed the assembly, but didn’t get out of the senate committee. 

There were strong objections from the California Newspaper Asso- 
ciation and some of the representatives of the press felt that it was 
an intrusion upon freedom of the press, and to me I think you can 
draw an analogy and talk all afternoon and all day about narcotics, 
under police power you can prevent the sale of narcotics, and while it 
is difficult to write a statute that will meet the test, I think there is 
an analogy between peddling pornographic literature and peddling 
the type of comic book that we refer to, and the district attorneys of 
this Nation do believe that there is a direct relationship between 
the alarming increase in juvenile delinquency in the years of expe- 
rience that the children have had with these comic books. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair shares that view. 
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Mr. Kennepy. We are encouraged by the attempts on the part of 
the industry to police itself. 

Sut after we passed our ordinance in 1948, some steps were taken 
in that direction, but I think that with 90 million of these issued in 
the United States, there is too much money in this industry, and I 
do not think that we can rely upon the self-policing methods just 
voiced by the industry itself, so personally, and as president of the 
national association, we are recommending that there be legislation 
either at the level of the Congress or at the level of the State, and 
in California under the constitution, a county or city independently 
under police power would have the right to enter this field. 

I would like to file with the clerk of the committee a full state- 
ment and have that included in the record in behalf of my associates. 

The Cuarrman. You shall have that privilege. 
Without objection, the full statement will be incorporated into 
the record at this point in your remarks. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HaroLp W. KENNEDY, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or COUNTY AND PROSECUTING ATTORNEYS AND COUNTY COUNSEL OF THE COUNTY 
or Los ANGELES, MEMBER OF GOVERNOR'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN 
AnD YoutHu, Memeer or Los ANGELES County YoutH COMMITTEE 


To summarize the official position taken by the National Association of County 
und Prosecuting Attorneys, this is to report to your committee that officially the 
district attorneys of the Nation are unequivocally and unreservedly opposed to 
the objectionable type of comic books and believe that they should be prohibited 
under police power, as a matter of law. 

I will not take the time of the committee to pile evidence on the already 
mountainous mass available relative to whether so-called comic books which 
feed our children on crime, horror, and immorality actually exist. Neither 
shall T discuss whether this results in juvenile crime and violence and distinte- 
grates the moral character of our youth. 

Sufficient evidence to convince the most incredulous persons of the gravity 
of the problem may be found in what has now become the standard work on 
this subject, namely, the book entitled “Seduction of the Innocent” by Dr. 
Frederic Wertham, M. D., (Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1954). The S87-page Report of 
the New York State Joint Legislative Committee To Study the Publication of 
Comics (Albany, Williams Press, Inc., 1954) also reaches the same conclusion, 

The following features I believe to be objectionable in many comic books 
published for children : 

1. Propaganda against or belittling traditional American institutions or 
folkways. 

2. Obscenity, vulgarity, profanity, or the language of the underworld. 

3. Prejudice against class, race, creed, or nationality. 

4. Divorce treated humorously or as glamorous. 

5. Sympathy with crime and the criminal as against law and justice. 

6. Criminals and criminal acts made attractive. 

7. Women used to glamorize crime. 

8. Any situation having a sex implication. 

9. Persons dressed indecently or unduly exposed; costumes not appropriate 
to the occasion. 

10. Crime stories unless they relate to folklore or classical literature. 

11. Situations that glamorize criminals. 

12. The details or methods of crime, especially if enacted by children. 

13. Thwarted justice. 

14. Law-enforcement officials portrayed as stupid or ineffective. 

15. The portrayal of drug addiction or excessive use of alcohol. 

16. The kidnaping of women or children, or the implication of it. 

17. Characters shown bleeding, particularly from the face or mouth. 

18. The use of chains, whips, or other cruel devices. 

19. The morbid picturization of dead bodies. 

20. Stories and pictures that tend to anything having a sadistic implication or 
suggesting use of black magic. 
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21. The portrayal of mayhem, acts of assault, or murder. 

I wish to present, the views of the National Association of County and Prose- 
cuting Attorneys, which organization I have the honor to currently serve as its 
president. The association is composed of lawyers serving county and district 
government, large and small jurisdictions throughout the United States. Among 
its purposes is the improvement of legal service to local governments both in civil 
matters and in the prosecution of crime. The association cooperates closely 
with the American Bar Association and has formally pledged its support to the 
American Bar Foundation Survey for the Administration of Criminal Justice. 

At our recent national convention in Cincinnati we had the privilege of hearing 
an address by the distinguished associate counsel of this committee, Mr. James 
H. Bobo, regarding the growing trade in filthy and perverted reading material 
aimed at our youth, 

At that meeting district attorneys and county attorneys from all parts of the 
Nation unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


“RESOLUTION EMPHASIZING EVILS OF SALE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CRIME AND HORROR 
COMIC BOOKS TO JUVENILES 


“Resolution unanimously adopted by the National Association of County and 
Prosecuting Attorneys at its convention held in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 12, 
13, 14, 1954 


“Whereas the National Association of County and Prosecuting Attorneys is an 
organization composed of district attorneys, prosecuting attorneys, county attor 
neys, and county counsels of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the members of such association are deeply concerned over the sale 
and distribution of millions of sadistic, torture, and sex comic books flooding 
the newsstands of the country, and recognize in these objectionable magazines a 
contributing cause to the problem of juvenile delinquency and the alarming in 
crease in crimes of violence among the youth of today; and 

“Whereas the National Association of County and Prosecuting Attorneys, 
based on the experience of its members, strongly believes that the 90 million 
comic books published and read each month in the United States are an invita 
tion to illiteracy, create an atmosphere of cruelty and deceit, suggest criminal 
or sexually abnormal ideas, create a readiness for temptation and suggest forms 
a delinquent impulse may take and supply details of technique; and 

“Whereas every effort must be made by all agencies of law enforcement on the 
local, State, and Federal levels to stem the tide of this objectionable material 
which presently is made so easily available to our young people on the book 
stands of the United States; and 

“Whereas there is mounting evidence throughout the Nation based upon the 
years of study made by such experts in the field as Dr. Frederic Wertham, M. D., 
who for many years has led the Nation in the fight against objectionable comic 
books and who recently authored Seduction of the Innocent, showing the direct 
relationship between such comic books and juvenile delinquency, and by Mr. 
James H. Bobo, assistant counsel of the Special Senate Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency, that such objectionable horror, crime, and sex 
comic books create not only a local but a national problem: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of County and Prosecuting Attorneys 
assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 12, 13, 14, 1954, strongly recommends 
that legislation be adopted by cities, counties, and States, designed to prohibit 
the sale of such objectionable crime, sex, and horror comic books to juveniles in 
such a manner that such action is restricted to the aforesaid types of objection- 
able comic books and not to newspaper comic strips which are required to observe 
the same standard of good taste as the newspapers in which they are published ; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the National Association of County and Prosecuting Attorneys 
strongly supports the activities and program now being undertaken by Dr. Fred- 
eric Wertham, M. D., and other leaders in the fight against such comic books and 
that it also endorses and supports the activities and program now being under 
taken by the Special Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency.” 

I believe that when such a large and representative group of public lawyers 
men who are most intimately concerned with the problems of local and State 
government relative to the tragic results of juvenile delinquency—speak out 
unanimously as they have here their opinion is entitled to the greatest of weight 
and consideration. 

In the county of Los Angeles, Calif., of which county I am county counsel, 
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school districts and other special districts, we have had considerable firsthand 
experience with legislation designed to keep objectionable reading material out 
of the hands of juveniles. In fact, in his book, Seduction of the Innocent, re- 
ferred to above, Dr. Wertham, at pages 302 to 305, gives this county credit for 
the first serious and efficient attempt to meet the problem by local regulation 
in the adoption by the board of supervisors of an ordinance in September of 
1948. 

In our ordinance (Ordinance No. 5201) we attempted to pinpoint the problem, 
using the criteria set forth in the leading United States Supreme Court case of 
Winters v. New York (333 U. 8S. 507, 92 L. Ed. 842 (1948)). In that case a 
60-year-old section of that article of the penal law of the State of New York 
dealing with indecency (sec. 1141, subsec. 2) provided any ‘“* * * per- 
son * * * who * * * prints, utters, publishes, sells, lends, gives away, dis- 
tributes, or shows, or has in his possession with intent to sell, lend, give away, 
distribute or show, or otherwise offers for sale, loan, gift or distribution, any 
book, pamphlet, magazine, newspaper or other printed paper devoted to the pub- 
lication, and principally made up of criminal news, police reports, or accounts 
of criminal deeds, or pictures, or stories of deeds of bloodshed, lust or crime; 
* * * (i)s guilty of a misdemeanor, * * *.” 

The State tried a bookdealer under the section for having in his possession, 
with intent to sell, a magazine entitled “Headquarters Detective, True Cases 
From the Police Blotter, June 1940.” He was convicted, and the conviction up- 
held by the court of appeals, the State’s highest appellate court. It was re- 
versed by the United States Supreme Court, on the ground that the law as drawn 
violated the Ist and 14th amendments. In particular, that Court objected to 
the section as vague, because it did not define the prohibited acts in such a way 
as to exclude those which are protected by the right of freedom of the press, 
and therefore did not give fair notice of what acts were punishable. 

The Winters case did not hold that this type of publication could not be con- 
trolled or prohibited by the States. On the contrary, the Court stated (at 657) : 

“We recognize the importance of the exercise of a State’s police power to 
minimize all incentives to crime, particularly in the field of sanguinary or 
salacious publications with their stimulation of juvenile delinquency.” 

Unfortunately, such recognition is not accompanied by a clear indication of 
that sort of statute which would be an acceptable vehicle for the exercise of the 
State’s police power. 

The United States Supreme Court, in the Winters opinion, gave several indi- 
cations as to the necessary content of valid legislation on the subject, and these 
are of some aid in drafting a local city or county ordinance or a State statute. 

1. There must be an obvious “line between the allowable and the forbidden 
publications * * * by the use of apt words” (p. 662). 

2. The clause detining the crime should have some technical or common law 
meaning, thus allowing some “permissable uncertainty” (pp. 661, 662). 

3. Meaning of the statute may be inferred from “the section as a whole or the 
article of the penal law under which it appears” (p. 662). 

4. Requirement of “intent or purposes” by the wrongdoer in committing the 
wrong would be helpful (p. 662). 

Using the Winters case as a basis we drew the following ordinance which was 
passed by the board of supervisors in September of 1948: 

“An ordinance prohibiting the sale to children under the age of 18 years of 
any book or magazine, or other publication, in which there is prominently featured 
an account of crime, and which depicts by the use of drawings or photographs 
the commission or attempted commission of certain crimes of force, violence, or 
bloodshed ; 

“Whereas the board of supervisors has found as a fact that there is a great 
increase in the number and variety of illustrated crime books, magazines, and 
other publications being offered for sale in this country, which books, magazines, 
and other publications deal in substantial part with crimes of force, violence, 
and bloodshed, and that many of such books or magazines are designed in form 
so as to resemble closely those devoted in substance to matters of humor and 
adventure and published primarily for sale to children, and are often humorous 
and adventure magazines; and 

“Where it appears that children below the age of 18 years are of susceptible 
and impressionable character, are often stimulated by collections of pictures 
and stories of criminal acts, and do in fact often commit such crimes partly 
because incited to do so by such publications ; and 
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“Whereas the possibility of harm by restricting free utterance through harin- 
less publication is too remote and too negligible a consequence of dealing with 
the evil of the publications herein described, when in the hands of children ; 

“Therefore, the Board of Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles do ordain 
as follows: 

“Srcorion 1. Every person, firm, or corporation is guilty of a misdemeanor who 
sells, gives away, or in any way furnishes to any person under the age of 18 
years any book, magazine, or other publication in which there is prominently 
featured an account of crime, and which depicts, by use of drawings or photo- 
graphs, the commission or attempted commission of the crimes of arson, assault 
with caustic chemicals, assault with a deadly weapon, burglary, kidnaping, may- 
hem, murder, rape, robbery, theft, or voluntary manslaughter. 

“Seo. 2. This ordinance shall net opply to those accounts of crime which are 
part of the general dissemination of news, nor to such drawings and photographs 
used to illustrate such accounts. 

“Sec. 3. The prohibitions of this ordinance do not apply to any action either 
positively permitted or prohibited by constitutional provision or by general law. 

“Sec. 4. If any provision of this ordinance, or the application thereof to any 
person or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of the ordinance, and the 
application of such provision to other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected hereby. 

“Sec. 5. Every violation of this ordinance is a misdemeanor punishable by 
imprisonment in the county jail for not more than 6 months or by a fine of not 
more than $500, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

This ordinance was immediately challenged by national publication interests. 
It was unfortunately declared unconstitutional in December 1949 by the appel- 
late department of our superior court, which under the circumstances involved 
was the court of last resort in this State. 

The 3 judges of the court were divided in their opinion, 1 feeling that the word- 
ing of the ordinance was too vague to satisfy the requirements of due process 
under the Federal Constitution and another stating that he considered the 
ordinance invalid because it conflicted with the guaranty of the freedom of 
the press set forth in our State constitution. The third judge was of the opinion 
that the ordinance was valid. The ordinance is therefore not being enforced in 
view of this decision. It is to be noted that the judges voted 2 to 1 for the 
ordinance on each individual point. 

In 1949, a bill sponsored by Los Angeles County was introduced in the Cali 
fornia State Legislature (assembly bill No. 1536) which was largely based on 
our ordinance. The bill passed the assembly but was never reported out of the 
senate committee and therefore never became a part of the State law of 
California. 

We have not been alone in the fight. Associations, civic groups, editors, and 
individuals have joined in the protest against those who peddle crime and 
immorality to children. Indignant articles have appeared in leading magazines 
in castigation of such material and those who publish and distribute it. The 
following editorial appeared on September 15, 1954, in the Los Angeles Mirror, 
written by Mr. Virgil Pinkley, editor and publisher: 


“Oleanup coming on horror comics 


“Countrywide indignation of lawmakers, civic bodies, and parent groups over 
the sale of horror and sex comics to our children is getting results. Public 
opinion does get action when properly mobilized. 

“Two developments in the comic-book industry indicate that the magazine 
racks in your neighborhood will be a lot cleaner and healthier before long. 

“One effect of the national protest has been the formation of a new self- 
regulatory group for the comics industry. 

“Called the Comics Magazine Association of America, it includes the big 
majority of publishers plus such allied trades as distributors, printers, and 
engravers. 

“A few elements of the industry remain outside the association, according to 
its officials. But it is hinted in the organization’s announcement that these are 
about to see the light and cooperate with the majority of publishers who have 
kept their comic books clean all along. 

“Proof that this probably isn’t empty talk is indicated by a second development. 

“A publisher who admits he introduced the horror comic book for America’s 
youngsters has announced he will drop publication of 3 of the -riticized maga- 
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zines With a combined circulation of 800,000 monthly. He will turn to science, 

adventure, and comedy comics. 

“When a publishing house heaves 800,000 sure circulation overboard it means 
the firm has become convinced that decency is the best policy. 

“More power to this new self-censorship group and to publishers who are willing 
to sacrifice some of their profits for the good of Young America. The sacrifice 
will probably be only temporary, at that; we think youngsters will buy just as 
many clean comics as they did those depicting sin and sadism. 

“This promised outcome is better than having to beat the publishers over the 
head with ban ordinances of doubtful legal merit. 

“Actually only a small minority of comic-book houses offended against the 
welfare of our children. 

“If the majority will stick by their guns as has Hollywood with its production 
code for films, the cancer of the filthy and degrading comic bock can be eradicated 
quickly. 

“Chalk it up as the beginning of a victory for decency-loving Americans.” 

The plan for self-policing of an industry is not a new one. While it is 
encouraging that industry has seen the need to clean its own house, our experi- 
ence with the industry causes us to be somewhat less than enthusiastic over their 
prospects for success. In 1949 in the face of legal action the industry agreed 
to embark upon a program of self-improvement. The program however was 
temporary and sporadic and I believe was not genuine. Speaking as president 
of the National Association of County and prosecuting Attorneys, I firmly believe 
that this is a matter which requires strong legislative action, legislation prefer- 
ably at the level of the State, but of course in California where cities and counties 
have police power the same could be adopted by cities or counties. 

I have noticed a recent upsurge in activity against demoralizing comic books. 
Articles in such magazines as Newsweek and Reader’s Digest reflect this trend. 
To my knowledge the county of San Diego passed a remedial ordinance in June 
of this year, and the cities of Los Angeles, Houston, and New Orleans have ordi- 
nances under consideration. In my own county renewed interest is being shown 
in making another attempt to draft an ordinance which would meet the objec- 
tions voiced in the Winters case. The county counsel’s office has the matter 
under careful study and soon will report to the county board of supervisors. 

The law is a progressive science. Particularly this is so in the realm of the 
police power. Where there is a legislative finding that evil exists which en- 
dangers public health, safety, and welfare, the courts have sustained and doubt- 
less will continue to sustain properly drawn ordinances and statutes. 

This is the problem which we face. We have the support of civic, professional, 
and service organizations and the people are with us. There is now nationwide 
interest in the problem. Under these circumstances it is inevitable that we shall 
ultimately succeed in improving the present deplorable situation. 

As pointed out and emphasized in the resolution adopted by the National 
Association of County and Prosecuting Attorneys, because they are all public 
law officers, they are mindful of the tremendous importance of protecting free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press. But as law-enforcement officers daily 
prosecuting crime on behalf of the people of their States and judicial districts, 
they know too that it is inescapable that there is a close relationship between 
these objectionable types of comic books and the alarming increase in juvenile 
crime, In the resolution on this subject it was recognized that comic sections 
in newspapers are generally not involved because investigations show that they 
usually follow the standards and good taste of their respective newspapers. 

Efforts on the part of the comic-book industry itself to police and clean up 
its own publications are to be encouraged, but officially the National Association 
of County and Prosecuting Attorneys believes that the evil is so great that the 
only satisfactory solution is legislative action by the Congress of the United 
States or by individual State legislatures or even piecemeal prohibitive action by 
cities and counties. As the official spokesman for the prosecuting attorneys of 
the United States, I recommend that immediate steps be taken to prevent filthy, 
salacious, sadistic, and pornographic material from coming into the hands of the 


children of our Nation. 

The Cuamman. I might say we of the subcommittee, and I think 
I can speak for my three other colleagues. were in complete accord 
with the opinion which you have rendered here today. I am sure 


after reading your statement it will buttress our own opinions; the 
four of us are lawyers. 
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Mr. Bobo, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Boro. I have no questions of Mr. Kennedy. 

Thank you, Mr. Kennedy. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clendenen, do you have any questions / 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I recall the subcommittee receiving a communica 
tion some 3 or + months ago relative to these tie-in sales existing here 
in Los Angeles. You know what I mean by tie-in sales / 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; in our experience in 1948 when we found that 
some of the leaders in the retail drug business were very bitter about 
this so-called tie-in sale technique where in order to sell magazines 
like Collier’s or the Saturday Evening Post, or magazines that the 
people wanted, they were required in the so-called block-booking 
device to buy many copies of these so-called objectionable books 
that they were not proud of selling, and after the general counsel 
for the industry had flown out from New York to confer with me 
and to recite that they were going to attempt to clean house, we re 
ceived word from some of the leaders in the retail drug industry 
that they would be happy themselves with some ordinance that would 
give them a legal reason for refusing these objectionable and horror 
and sadistic books. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Kennedy, for coming here today and 
giving us this good advice and counsel. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Roll, I believe you also have a statement there 
that you wish to have incorporated in the record; is that correct ? 

Mr. Roui. My full name is Ernest Roll, R-o-1-1. 

I am district attorney of Los Angeles County, and my address is 
600 Hall of Justice, Los Angeles. 

I do have a statement that I would like to put in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF S. Ernest Rour, District ATTORNEY, Los ANGELES, CALIP. 


THE JUVENILE DELINQUEN1 


We are frequently asked, “Is there a juvenile problem?” Yes, there is, and 
the problem is increasing. Law-enforcement agencies, school administrators, 
welfare agencies, and youth services of all kinds have become concerned with 
this serious problem. 

The Los Angeles County Youth Committee reports that, based on a conserva 
tive estimate, Los Angeles County contains 700,000 youngsters between the ages 
of 5 and 17, inelusive. A cautious interpretation reveals that 

1. Law enforcement dealt with approximately 10 percent of the population 
aged 5 to 17, inclusive, in Los Angeles County during the year. 

2. Approximately 10 percent of these dealt with or 1 percent of the popula- 
tion aged 5 to 17 were found to need services and facilities other than those 
available in the local police jurisdiction and therefore were turned over to the 
attention of the county juvenile court. 

Because the problem is too multiple and complex, there can be no single 
answer or solution to the connection between the two types of offenders. We 
have noticed, however, certain definite trends and characteristics common to 
most youngsters in difficulties—youngsters whom unfortunately we may later 
be compelled to prosecute in the adult courts. Parental control should be 
stressed in any attempt to curb juvenile delinquency. 

The great majority of these teen-agers come from broken homes—about 
70 percent—and a higher percentage have never belonged to any character- 
building agency, such as the YMCA, the YWCA, Boy Scouts, Christian En- 
deavor, Catholic Youth Organization, etc. It is significant also that few have 
had regular church experience. 
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It is now generally agreed that juvenile delinquency holds much of the an- 
swer to the crime problem. The greatest work in crime prevention lies in the 
juvenile field, rather than in adult criminals, as it has been proved by statistics 
that only an average of 20 or 30 percent of the adult criminals are newly 
criminal minded, whereas the greatest percentage are those with juvenile 
records. 

One of the most important phases of juvenile delinquency concerns narcotic 
offenses. The difliculty in using figures to demonstrate the seriousness of this 
problem lies in the tragedy of each individual case, in the fact that not all of 
those juveniles involved with narcotics come to the attention of law enforce- 
ment, and the fact that some, who come to the attention of law enforcement 
for other reasons, may, in addition, have a narcotic problem. 

Another question that is frequently asked is, “What can we do about juvenile 
delinquency? The fight must be waged on two fronts. There must be a cam- 
paign for delinquency prevention and another campaign for delinquency cor- 
rection. 

The preventive approach calls for the combined efforts of all agencies and 
individuals who are striving to provide decent living conditions, wholesome 
activities, and constructive guidance for all children so that they should not seek 
satisfaction in delinquency acts. In the forefront of delinquency prevention 
are the churches, schools, clubs, playgrounds, social centers, and other organized 
club work. The juvenile court, the Los Angeles Police Department, the sheriff's 
office of Los Angeles County, the probation department, and the district attorney’s 
office have all cooperated in the fostering and encouragement of the foregoing 
social agencies. 

The prevention of juvenile delinquency should begin in the home and there 
the child should be taught that honesty is the best policy and his wrongdoings 
should be punished so that the child realizes that he is under parental control 
and supervision. 

Whenever a schoolteacher notifies a parent of the wrongdoings of the child, 
it is up to the parent to punish the child, as the school does not have parental 
control or authority and needs the backing of the parents. 

The churches can do a great deal to help in this problem. As we have 
previously shown, few of the children brought to the attention of the authorities 
as juvenile delinquents have had any religious training or background. If chil- 
dren are impressed with the Ten Commandments alone, a great deal could be 
done to prevent crime. 

Every effort should be made to see that youngsters do not work in environ 
ments conducive to delinquency. ; 

In addition to the broken-homes factor that I previously mentioned, I believe 


there are two factors which more than any others contribute to juvenile de- 
linquency. They are: 


1. The use of narcotics, and 

2. The use of liquor. 

Time does not permit going into these two fields as thoroughly as I would 
like to but I am going to give you some specific cases in which narecoties and 
liquor were involved in crime by juvenile delinquents, 

Case 1 


On December 6, 1953, at about 6 p. m., William D. Cluff, age 56 years, was in 
the vicinity of Fourth and Broadway in this city. He saw 4 youths jump 2 
marines. When he remonstrated with these 4 youths, he was jumped, received 
blows to the head, as the result of which he died. 

The four were: Manuel Mata, age 19; Robert Marquez, age 17; Fernando Lo- 
zano, age 18; and Richard Venegas, age 18. 

All four stated that they had been together most of the day, and had been 
drinking wine; that on the day Cluff was killed, one of them was in a fighting 
mood, wanted to fight somebody, and didn’t care who. As the result, they 
jumped the two marines and caused the death of William D. Cluff. All were 
convicted of manslaughter. 

Case 2 


During the year of 1952, there was a strong upsurge in the theft of new au 
tomobiles. These automobiles were not more than 1 year old, and approximutely 
70 percent were General Motors products. A high percentage were never recov- 
ered. As the result, a meeting was called by all law-enforcement agencies within 
the county of Los Angeles, and a concerted effort was made to determine the 
cause of the disappearance of these new automobiles. As the result, it was dis- 
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covered that these automobiles were being stolen by boys in their teen-ages, led 
by an exconvict. Their method of operation was as follows: 

A car would be stolen by one of these boys, and a telephone call would then be 
made to the exconvict. A meeting was arranged, at which time the executive 
would eXamine the car, and if found satisfactory, would then advance the 
thieves $20 for expenses to drive the car across the Mexican border. The desti- 
nation would be either Tijuana or Mexicali. Once across the border they would 
be met at a hotel or gasoline station, where a member of the gang below the 
Mexican border would then drive the vehicle off. They would then receive a 
half ounce of heroin on the Mexican side for the delivery of the car, and upon 
their return to California would receive anywhere from one-half to a full ounce 
of heroin in addition to that received on the Mexican side. 

About 16 juveniles were taken into custody as the result of this drive. The 
exconvict was prosecuted and returned to State’s prison. Some arrests were 
made across the Mexican side, and there was one prosecution which I am in 
formed resulted in an acquittal 
Case 3 


On May 8, 1954, while Frank V. Avalos was driving with one Mendoza, they 
met Antonio Esparza, age 17. The conversation drifted to narcotics, and Avalos 
offered to take Esparza to Avalos’ home, where he would give him a “fix.” Es- 
parza then went with the two to Avalos’ home, where Avalos supplied the hy- 
podermie needle, syringe, and heroin; and helped Esparza to take a fix: 15 
minutes later Esparza was unconscious. They gave him what they called first- 
aid, drove him along the ocean front, then deposited him in a friend’s home, where 
he died that night as the result of narcotic poisoning. The defendant was con 
victed of manslaughter. At the time of the occurrence the defendant admitted 
that he was addicted to heroin. 

In discussing the juvenile narcotic problem it is necessary to go into the overall 
field. It might be interesting to cite some recent statistics regarding prosecution 
of narcotic cases. 

From January 1 to June 30, 1953, the total number of narcotic cases prosecuted 
in our superior court was 769. During the same period, from January to June 
1954, 889 narcotic cases were prosecuted. Of these cases, in 1953 there were 378 
marihuana cases and in 1954 there were 342 marihuana cases. 

In the case of heroin and other dangerous drugs, 391 cases were prosecuted in 
1953 and 547 were prosecuted in 1954. Roughly, this represents a 15-percent 
increase in the prosecution of heroin and other dangerous drug cases. 

One of the prerequisites to the narcotic problem is the narcotic supply. Cali- 
fornia is a border State, bordering on Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. Since a 
major supply of the world’s narcotics is grown outside the United States, and 
legal imports are strictly limited, illegal drugs are smuggled through the sea- 
ports, airports, and border stations of the country. 

The question has been asked: Why isn’t something done to stop the importa- 
tion of narcotics into this country? This is not as easy asit would appear. The 
customs agents of the United States Treasury Department have very limited 
manpower. In 1953, Iam advised there were only 29 agents to cover the southern 
California border area. 

In 1951 it was estimated that there were 3,600,000 automobiles crossing the 
lower California border into Mexico, with approximately 8,800,000 passengers ; 
and the amount of pedestrians for the same year is estimated to be 3,600,000. 

Hence, it would be seen that you have about a million people a month crossing 
the California border into Mexico, where you may buy almost anything you want. 
It is well known to law-enforsement agencies in southern California that nar- 
cotics are easily obtained across the border. 

I have a photostat of an original letter, together with a map showing the route 
actually used to smuggle narcotics into this country. I also have two photographs 
which I will leave with your committee, one showing a matured growing mari 
huana plant in Mexico and the second showing a narcotic agent checking poppy 
fields for opium sources. 

As far as another source is concerned, I firmly believe that the second source 
is from Communist China. 

From the standpoint of my recommendations, I strongly recommend, from the 
State’s standpoint, that the penalty of the seller of habit-forming narcotics for 
profit on the first offense be sentenced from 10 years to life and that repetition 
of that offense be mandatory life imprisonment; (2) that the penalty for adults 
selling, administering, or giving a narcotic to any person under the age or 21 
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years be 15 years to life and that a repetition of that offense be mandatory life 
imprisonment. 

From the standpoint of the Federal Government, I strongly recommend that a 
survey be made to determine the number of additional trained Federal narcotic 
agents needed to combat the importation of the drugs into this country, and, third, 
enactment of a Federad law to increase the penalty to the maximum on narcotic 
peddlers. 

11712—Possession: C. J.—1 year, or State penitentiary 1 to 10; with prior 
State prison, 2 to 20. 

11713—Sale: C. J.—1 year, or State prison 5 to life; with prior, 5 to 25. 

11714—Hires or uses minor in selling, transporting, or giving to a minor, 5 to 
life; prior, 10 to life. 

I have been asked by one of the members of your group for information re- 
garding the number of deaths due to narcotics or ‘use of narcotics in Los Angeles 
County. I have obtained the statistics for the last 5 years from the coroner's 
office, which I will read to you. They show the sharp increase from 1949 to 
1954, in deaths from narcotics 


19538-—54__ ‘ ve ss a ss gehen le i 11 
1952-53- ett oe ee er eek Yd ‘ is 7 
1951-52_ 1 
1950-51 9 
1949-50 1 
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I am also going to read to you the statistics on the number of deaths recorded 
due to the taking of barbiturates: 
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May I say in conclusion that it has been a pleasure and a privilege to appear 
before you, and if further information is required, I shall be happy to try to 
obtain it for you. 

Mr. Roxx. I know time is limited and I will not go into all the fac- 
tors in the statement. 

There are two factors I would like to discuss in connection with 
i nile delinquency and give the committee the benefit of 2 or 3 

vases that were handled here locally. These factors are the use of 
narcotics and the use of liquor. 

Time does not permit us to go into these two fields conclusively, but, 
if I may, I will give you the benefit of cases handled here local y and 
you will see some of the problems we are confronted with. 

On December 6, 1953, at about 6 p. m., in the vicinity of Fourth and 
Broadway, in the city of Los Ange a man by the name of William 
D. Cluff, 56 years of age, a edition ian on the street, saw 4 young men 
jump 2 marines. He went up to the four youths and talked to them 
and then he was jumped and received blows to his head and he died 
as a result of these blows. 

These four persons were arrested by the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment. Their names were Mata, Marquez, Lozano, and Venegas. 
Mata was 19; the other two were 18, one 17. 

All four of these boys stated that they had been together most of 
the day; they had been drinking wine, and then on the day Cluff was 
killed they were in a fighting mood and wanted to fight somebody and 
they didn’t care who and as a result they jumped the two marines and 
caused the death of Cluff. 
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All were convicted of manslaughter. 

There is a case where liquor was the factor insofar as the young 
people were concer ned. 

Case No. 2: During the year 1952 there was a meee upsurge of the 
theft of rel: sa new automobiles in this ar Most of these cars 
were not more than a year old. For some reason or other, I don’t 
know why, about 70 percent of them were General Motors products. 

The high percentage of these cars were never recovered. As a re- 
sult of the theft of these automobiles a meeting of all law-enforcement 
agencies within the county of Los Angeles was called and a con- 
centrated effort was made to determine the cause of the disappearance 
of these new automobiles. 

As a result of this conference and work in this matter, it was dis- 
covered that these automobiles were being stolen by boys in their teen 
ages led by an ex-convict. Their method of operation was as follows: 

The car would be stolen by one of the boys. A telephone call would 
be made to the ex-convict, a meeting would be arranged at which time 
the ex-convict would examine the car and if found satisfactory would 
then advance the boy $20 for expenses to drive the car across the 
Mexican border. 

The destination would either be Tia Juana or Mexicali. 

Once across the border they would be met at the hotel or gasoline 
station where a member of the gang below the border would drive the 
vehicle off. They would receive for the automobile a half ounce of 
heroin on the Mexican side for the delivery of the car and on their 
return to California would receive a half to full ounce of heroin in 
addition. 

About 16 juveniles were taken into custody, as a result of this drive. 
The ex-convict. was prosecuted and returned to State’s prison. 

I will say that literally hundreds of automobiles were taken across 
the border in connection with this operation and they were actually 
traded across the border for heroin. 

Then it was brought back in this country where it was disposed of. 

Case No. 3: There was a young man by the name of Avalos who 
was riding with another young boy by the name of Mendoz. He met 
a young lad 17 years of age. Conversation drifted to narcotics and 
Avalos offered to take Csparza to his home where he would give him a 
fix. 

Then the two of them went to the home and he was supplied with a 
hypodermic needle, a syringe, and heroin and was helped to take a 
fix. 

Fifteen minutes thereafter he was unconscious. They gave him so- 

called first aid and drove him along the ocean front and de posited him 
in front of a friend’s home where he died as a result of narcotic 
poisoning. 

The defendant was convicted of manslaughter. At the time of the 
trial the defendant admitted he was addicted to heroin. 

Captain McClure has given the committee a number of prosecutions 
on nareotics which have happened in this county in the last 2 or 3 

years, so I won’t cover that field. 

I listened with interest to Colonel White, Mr. Brown, and the man 
from the customs office here and I know that your committee has made 
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a thorough study and have been following some of it in the news- 
papers. 

I would like to say something about the problem confronted by the 
local law-enforcement officers, the policeman in the field, the sheriff. 
The Federal narcotic man that is working on the case. 

Once the narcotic supply gets in it is an insurmountable task for 
the local officer to handle the situation. One of the very prerequisites 
of the narcotic problem is the supply. 

California is a border State, as you know, bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean and Mexico. We know that the world’s major supply is grown 
outside of the United States and illegal drugs are smuggled into the 
seaports, the airports, and along the border stations of the country. 

I know many times the question is asked why something has not 
been done to stop the importation. Customs agents of the United 
States have testified here they have a very, very limited manpower. 
I was advised in 1953 there were only 29 agents to cover the entire 
southern California border area. I heard you make some mention 
a few moments ago as to the number of persons that cross the border 
into Mexico. 

If your committee does not have this, I will be very happy to leave 
a copy with you. It is, “Narcotics and Hypnoties in California, a 
Report by the Board of Correction of the State of California, 1953,” 
when Earl Warren was Governor. 

In this particular report, at page 9, it says that in 1950 there were 
,900,000 automobiles crossing the lower California border in Mexico 
with approximately 8,600,000 passengers. 

It goes on to say that you have approximately a million persons per 
month crossing the border from California to Mexico. 

The Carman. Mr. Roll, without objection, the pamphlet you just 
referred to will be received and made a part of the permanent files of 
this subcommittee, if we may have it. 

Mr. Roti. You certainly may have it. 

(The document referred to was received as exhibit No. 12, and filed 
for the information of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Roti. Now, in addition to this, I have a photostat of a letter 
received by myself with a translation, dated February 1, 1953. 

For the purposes of security, I will not give the name of the writer 
of the letter. 

May I say it was turned over by myself to the Federal narcotics 
agents, but in this particular letter there is attached to the letter—and 
I have the original here in my file—a copy of a map showing the actual 
route taken by narcotic peddlers coming out of the State of Sonora 
into the United States. It gives the names of some of the principal 
persons smuggling narcotics across into the United States. 

If your committee would care to have the photostat 

The CHarrman. How many pages are there? 

Mr. Roux. There are four pages, together with the translation. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, this document will be made 
a part of the record of these proceedings. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 13,” and reads 
as follows:) 


HERMOSILLO, Sonora, February 1, 1953. 
Mr. S. Ernest Roi, 
District Attorney, Los Angeles, Calif., 
United States of America, 

Most RESPECTABLE Mr. Roti: Wishing to cooperate with the authorities of the 
American Government in their campaign that they are now conducting against 
the traffic of heroin drugs which pass smuggled through the frontier towns of 
Sonora and Arizona, which eventually reach San Diego and Los Angeles, as you 
will note by the accompanying map, these smugglers enter through Nogales, 
Mesquite, Sonoita, and San Luis, taking the routes as indicated by the black 
pencil marks which all lead to the State of California, entering through Yuma 
or Blythe. 

I give you the names of some of the people engaged in this traffic who carry 
them from the State of Sinaloa where there are large cultivations of poppies, 
marihuana, and other drugs which are later carried across the various frontier 
places as indicated in the attached map, and which you will find registered in 
the offices of the immigration officials or otherwise they would not be able to 
pass into the United States. You may check with the American officers of immi- 
gration where you will find their names. 

The American police should be on the alert when these individuals cross into 
the United States because they are only engaged in the drug business and it is 
best to report them so that they may never step into the United States for one 
second, and they are as follows: 





















































and his wife, . yoo ; this 
is a whole family who are engaged in the traffic of opium; - 
, and . ; 




















In order to stop the operations of these smugglers it is necessary to report 
them to the office of immigration at the points of crossing mentioned above. 
If my information is beneficial to you, please let me know by mail, in a confi- 
dential way, and I will continue to inform you as soon as I hear from you. 
Attentively yours, 





Translation of upper portion of map: 

Routes used by smugglers of opium which originate in Hermosillo, Sonora, 
their entrances which are through Nogales, Mesquite, Sonoita, and San Luis, pass- 
ing through Yuma which are the routes indicated with the number 80 and they 
also pass through Blythe which is marked with a number 60 and 70, which comes 
from Phoenix to California, which is entrance No. 70 into the State of California 
to deliver contraband in Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif. 

Translation of lower portion of map: 

You can take notice in the archives (hall of records) of Nogales, Mesquite, 
Sonoita, and San Luis, and you will find in the attached the names of the persons 
which direct the opium traffic. 

Notre.—Hermosillo is approximately an hour and a half from the border town 
of Nogales, which is about 10 hours from Los Angeles by automobile. 


Mr. Rout. The translation of the upper part of the map says: 


Routes used by smugglers of opium which originate in Hermosillo, Sonora, 
their entrances which are through Nogales, Mesquite, Senoita, and San Luis, 
passing through Yuma which are the routes indicated with the number 80, 
and they also pass through Blythe which is marked with a number 60 and 70, 
which comes from Phoenix, to California, which is entrance No. 70 into the State 
of California to deliver contraband in Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif. 

In connection with this particular map, as of the latter part of the 
year I talked to persons apprehended by members of the sheriff's office 
of the L. A. Police Department, smuggling heroin. I showed one of 
the individuals this particular map and asked him if it was authentic 
and if this was the route quite a few of them took, and he said it was. 

I have, if the committee desires, the photograph taken in Lower 
California showing actually the matured growing marihuana plant 
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and a second photograph showing a narcotics agent in the interior of 
Mexico checking poppy fields for opium sources. 

The Cuatrman. It is the order of the Chair that both photographs 
be marked and incorporated in the files of the subeommittee. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 14,” and 
received for the information of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Rotz. Thus can we readily see and I think it is acknowledged, 
that is one of the principal sources of narcotics which come into Cali- 
fornia from Mexico and Lower California. 

As you know, and as I think a lot of us know, a lot of it comes from 
seaports and unquestionably from Communist China. I know your 
committee is interested in some recommendations and I have some 
that I will be happy to make if you would care to hear them. 

From the State standpoint, and I think this can be taken care of 
by State legislation, and might I say that an assembly committee of 
the State of California has done, in my opinion, a very excellent job 
in revising the laws and in committee will meet again the first part of 
October here in Los Angeles. It is headed by Assemblyman Smith. 

The last two meetings were attended throughout the State by judges, 
by district attorneys, by police officers, by narcotics enforcement. offi- 
cers, and through the efforts of this committee and taking the testi- 
mony, certain of the narcotic laws were made stronger. 

In other words, they were strengthened. But I think there is still 
a field where the laws can be strengthened from the State standpoint 
und when the committee comes here—I recommended this the last 
time, but they didn’t go along with the recommendation—from the 
State standpoint I recommend and will recommend that the penalty 
of the seller of habit-forming drugs where it is sold for profit on the 
first offense, that he be sentenced from 10 years to life and that the 
repetition of that offense be mandatory life imprisonment. 

If you will note it is for the peddler who sells for profit habit- 
forming drugs. 

At the present time the penalty is a year in the county jail, or from 
5 years to life. 

Two. From the State standpoint, that the penalty for adults selling, 
administering, or giving narcotics to any person under the age of 21 
be 15 years to life, and that repetition of that offense be mandatory 
life imprisonment. 

At the present time it is 5 years to life. 

Now, from the standpoint of the Federal Government I heard the 
testimony of the gentleman here, as you did, and I strongly recom- 
mend that a survey be made to determine the additional number of 
trained Federal narcotic agents needed to combat the importation of 
drugs into this country. 

I think they are doing a terrific job with the manpower they have, 
but they need additional manpower to stop the importation. 

Thirdly, that, if necessary, and I think it is, the Federal Govern- 
ment increase the penalty to the maximum for your man that engages 
in the importation of drugs into the continent: al limits of the United 
States from outside the border. If we can stop it from coming in, 
we can certainly do a much better job inside. 
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Once it gets in here it is very hard to combat, without any question. 

The Carman. You may be sure, Mr. Roll, your recommendations 
will have every due consideration by the entire committee. 

Does counsel have any questions / 

Mr. Boro. No, sir. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for coming here, and your 
documents will be made a part of the record. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 15,” and are 
on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Tom Conlon. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Conlon, do you solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you are about to give before this subcommittee will be the 
truth, the neg” truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Conon. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD THOMAS CONLON, CHAIRMAN, YOUTH 
SERVICE DIVISION, WELFARE PLANNING COUNCIL, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF. 


The Cuatrman. Will you give your full name, address, and your 
occupation, for the record ? 

Mr. Conton. My name is Edward Thomas Conlon. I live at 1714 
LaFlore Drive, Whittier, Calif. 

I am the vice president and manager of a sheet metal fabricating 
and erecting business in Los Angeles, at 14th and Alameda, 

In the youth field I am chairman of the youth services division of 
the Welfare Planning Council, Los Angeles region. 

I am also, by reason of that, a member of the Welfare Planning 

Board and a member of the board of the Metropolitan Recreation and 
Youth Services Council. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Conlon, you are a businessman. Do you feel there 
is any overlapping of services, or do you find that the agencies divide 
their work efficiently in dealing with the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency in the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Conton. I think we have made considerable progress in the 
coordination and elimination of duplication in services in this area, 
but I feel, too, that there is a great area for improvement in that 
particular respect. 

The Welfare Planning Council, Los Angeles region, has recently 
altered its area of oper ration for the expressed purpose of trying to 
assist all agencies in the county of Los Angeles in planning and in 
coordinating activities for those purposes. 

Mr. Bono. I believe there are 785 agencies and 425 branches all 
dealing with this particular problem in Los Angeles County. 

Mr. Conton. I wouldn't be sure that is the exact figure, but I am 
certain it is close. 

Mr. Bono. Of the various agencies, what do the agencies like the 
“Y,.” and Boy Scouts, and other programs, do to reac ch the so-called 
hard- ¥ reach children and their families in the Los Angeles area? 

Mr. Conton. Most of the national agencies have recently instituted 
speci: i programs for the purpose of handling what is called the diffi- 
cult-to-reach youth, whether it be a boy or a girl. 
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In addition to that, there is in existence in Los Angeles two other 
agencies. One is a community planning organization known as the 
Youth Project, which is a part of the W elfare Planning Council, and 
also a special services for Groups, Inc., which probably is the out- 
standing agency in the country today h: indling this difficult-to-reach 
youth. 

Mr. Boro. Do they have workers that go out and work with the in- 
dividuals and groups? 

Mr. Conton. Yes, they do. They handle generally cases which are 
referred to them by agencies. 

However, there have been cases where they have gone out after a 
difficult-to-reach youth. 

Mr. Boro. In your opinion, Mr. Conlon, as a lay person, what do you 
think can be done to meet delinquency on a preventative basis rather 
than the way we pick up the pieces after they become delinquent and 
appear before the court? 

Mr. Conton. I would say that the principal problem in the county 
of Los Angeles is the tremendous population growth and the move- 
ment of that population. It has made the single thing which would 
be most effective in this thing—that is. public education—a most 
difficult problem. 

It is difficult at best to reach parents with education when you have 
them for years in the community, but when they move from your com- 
munity within 6 months to a year to another community, it makes it 
a very difficult problem to complete real parent education. 

I believe that the principal problem we have is educating the public 
to the understanding and appreciation of the problems that face the 
community as have been mentioned here and of the means of combat- 
ing them and I think that the Welfare Planning Council and other 
agencies in the community working in the planning, coordinating field 
are now getting around to the point where they realize that public 
education, in connection with all of this other work, is an extremely 
important part of it. 

Mr. Boro. Do you feel, Mr. Conlon, that for the amount of money 
expended, the number of people employed in the various agencies, 
given a period of time to coordinate the activities, the problem of 
juvenile delinquency can be alleviated by the various agencies in this 
field in the Los Angeles area? 

Mr. Conton, I am not being facetious when I say this, but I have 
been working with, this since I came out of service at the end of the 
war. I am continuing to work in it. I am working in the hope and 
belief that what you have said will eventually come about. 

I sincerely believe that with the organizations and good intent and 
the skills that we have in this area, there is no question but what we can 
lick the problem, given time and money, two of which things are the 
most important. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Conlon, do you believe that this subcommittee 
is pursuing a proper course in the conduct of its hearings ? 

Mr. Conon. Sir, it would be difficult for me to say because I am not 
familiar with hearings of this nature, but I would say that if this 
committee has done nothing but focus attention in this community on 
the problems that the local “people face in connection with other com- 
munities throughout the Nation, you have done an invaluable service. 
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The Cuarrman. That is the answer we get in other communities. 
I wanted to see if you agreed. 

Mr. Conwon. I cert: ainly do. 

Mr. Boso. That is all the questions I have. 

The Cuarrman. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Clendenen / 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have no questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you for coming here, Mr. Conlon. We are 
delighted to know that we have others that feel as we do about the 
problems of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Conton. Thank you for the opportunity, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Harold Hodge. 

The CHatrman,. Mr. Hodge, do you solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you are about to give before this subcommittee will be the truth, 


the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Honee. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD S. HODGE, CONSULTANT IN CHILD WEL- 
FARE AND ATTENDANCE, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF COM- 
MUNITY COORDINATING COUNCILS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The CuairmMan. State your full name and your address and occu- 
pation. 

Mr. Hoper. Harold §S. Hodge. I am consultant in child welfare 
and attendance in Los Angeles County. I am the president of the 
Federation of Community Coordinating Councils. 

My address is 808 North Spring Street. 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Hodge, we are ‘informed that you know the popula- 
tion trends in the Los - Angeles area and their effects on delinquency. 
Can you give us a br ief résumé of those trends? 

Mr. Hopce. I think there are the population trends, and there is 
another thing I would like to talk about for a few moments. 

I feel our problems here in Los Angeles County are no different 
from the problems facing the other parts of the Nation. Perhaps 
they are more intensified. Our area has grown faster than perhaps 
any other area of the United States. In the past 50 years our popu- 
lation in Los Angeles County has increased something like 2,900 
percent. 

Witha tots al population in 1904 of less than the present city of Long 
Beach, we are the second largest county in population in America, 
second only to Cook County, fll. 

According to the regional planning commission, whom I consulted 
just this morning, we are very close to the 5 million mark. That pop- 
ulation is larger than the population of 40 individual States in the 
United States. 

There are only seven States with larger populations than we have 
here in Los Angeles County. The 1 -apidity of that growth has created 
some tremendous problems for us, one of them being that two-thirds 
of the census tracts in Los Angeles County have shown a loss in 
population with the enc ‘roachment of business and industry into the 
residential areas. 

Therefore, this tremendous growth has been reflected in one-third 
of the census tracts, absorbing not only the increase in population, 
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but the movement of the people from those areas where the population 
is decreasing. 

That means that we are fast developing interstitial areas, areas 
in transition between business and industry, and the residential areas. 

It is creating slum areas; it is creating areas with less chance for 
opportunities for youngsters. 

The population increase is reflected in our school ae The 
school enrollment is increasing at the rate of approximately 1,300 a 
week every week of the year in Los Angeles County. That means we 
should be dedicating a new school building to house 1,300 children 
every morning. For lack of finances, it is not possible to do that. 

As a result we have something like 200,000 children, per haps more, 
attending school part time in ‘overcrowded classrooms and in con- 
demned buildings. 

Undoubtedly every junior high school in the San Fernando area, 
which is the fastest growing area of our county, will have double 
sessions before the year is out. 

We have 1 senior high school with 3,200 people out there, boys and 
girls, and we have a combination school which is now occupying 1 
of the old hospitals in the neighborhood of 4,000 children in 1 area. 

This population pete is reflected in the teacher load, too. As of 
the end of the school year, the California Teachers Association in- 
formed me that there oul be a scarcity of 15,000 teachers this fall. 

All of our institutions of higher learning, the colleges, the universi- 
ties, graduated only about 7,000 teachers. Therefore, we have im- 
ported into this State something like 8,000 teachers to take up this 
slack. 

Now, in terms of what this means to children, how are the new chil- 
dren coming in to feel that they belong? Certainly it is every person’s 
need, 22 or 82, to feel he belongs. Coming in this State from wide 
areas over the Nation, with all different backgrounds, social and family 
backgrounds, how do these children feel they belong ?¢ 

If it is the job of the teacher, how do we make the teacher feel that 
she belongs? 

Now, the problem is not only the growth, but the tremendous mobil- 
ity of our population. It —_ been estimated that 20 percent of our 
population moves every year. ‘To check up on that I went to the 
Regional Planning Commission some time ago and we looked back 
over statistics that we could gather and the year 1949-50 seems to be 
the year for the most accurate statistics and that was only a sample 
year, 788,800 families have moved in that area. 

Now, that is more than half the families we had at that time, but 
several of them moved several times during the year. 

Children are like trees; they do not thrive with their roots in the 
air and yet we will have youngsters entering our junior high school 
who will have attended 25 or 30 or more schools in the 6 years before 
they get to junior high school. 

I interviewed 1 little chap in 1 of the school districts in the county in 
the first week in June. That was the eighth school he had attended 
that 1 year. 

How do we make these children feel they belong? If school spirit 
and adjustment to the school situation is only a stepping stone to 
community spirit, adjustment in the community, how can we make 
these youngsters feel that they belong? 
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Then we have another problem in Los Angeles County. It is what 
you call the fluidity of the population. Many live in one area and have 
business in another. It happened in 1950 I was president of the Holly- 
wood Kiwanis Club. Seventy-five percent of our members did not 
live in Hollywood. 

When we talk about let us do something for our children, let us do 
something for our children, what community, and whose children ? 

We have some areas in the county where they live in one area, their 
source of income is in the second area, the children go to school in a 
third area, and perhaps the mother does her shopping in a fourth area. 

So from a sociological standpoint, I believe we have problems that 
are unequaled any place in the world, if not in the United States. 

It is a mystery to me that our juvenile delinquency is no higher 
than it is. 

There is one other problem that I think is a tremendous problem. 
If anyone were to ask me what I thought was the chief cause of juve- 
nile delinquency , of course, we all agree on the multiple causation 
there is these days, but I would say it is the frustration of the basic 
needs. The first of those needs is love and attention. We know 
that thousands of youngsters arrive in this life unwanted, unloved, 
right from the start. 

As an indication of that, I have some statistics here from Los An- 
geles County over a period of several years and I quote them to you, 
if you are interested in this particular thing. 

In 1949-50, there were 30,792 marriage licenses issued. 

In the same 12 months there were 25,520 actions in our domestic 
relations court. 

Now certainly, no one says that broken homes is the chief cause of 
juvenile delinquency. It is what happens in the home that causes it 
to break that is the cause of the child’s disturbances. In child welfare 
and attendance work and probation and law enforcement, we know 
that many times the solution of the case as far as the child is concerned 
is to get him out from under the mental standpoint situation. 

1950-51, there were 32,050 marriage licenses issued, and 25,408 ac- 
tions in our domestic-relations court. 

1951-52, 28,641 marriage licenses, and 28,105 actions in the court. 

In the year 1952-53, 31,471 marriage licenses issued, and 31,381 
actions in the domestic-relations court. 

This last year, for the year 1953-54, 31,907 marriage licenses is- 
sued, and 31,566 actions in the domestic-relations court. 

Now, those actions affected the lives of 29,754 children who had 
been subjected to an unhealthy home situation. 

So it seems to me that the approach that we should take in the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency is the elimination of some of these 
causes that are purely community in their aspect. 

So we have what has been called the community coordinating coun- 
cils which originated really in Berkeley, but got their impetus here. 

At the present time we have 96 active coordinating councils with a 
total membership of perhaps over 10,000 people, leaders in their 
community, representatives of the agencies within the community that 
have as their main function making the communities a better place 
in which to live. These are the things that we are attempting to do 
here. 
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We have different organizations that are approaching this problem. 
In Hollywood, as an example, two of the service clubs are cooperating 
in an enterprise which is really showing results, the Hollywood Ro- 
tary Club and Hollywood Kiwanis Club. 

Together we employ two full-time youth counselors working with 
delinquent boys referred to them by the schools, the sheriff’s depart- 
ment, by the court. 

As a result of that I checked over a period in the first 7 months of 
1950 and the first 7 months of 1954. While the juvenile population of 
Hollywood dropped 1.3 percent, our delinquency as reflected im ar- 
rests of juveniles dropped 21 percent. 

Now, we can’t take full credit for that on the counseling service, 
but it is part of an enterprise that is producing results. 

Mr. Boso. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hodge, we are mindful on this subcommittee 
of your great problem in Los Angeles. We know of your tremendous 
growth. We think that in the light of all the things we have found 
you are doing a very good job. 

Mr. Hoper. We are doing our best. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you for coming here today. 

I would like to announce at this point that Governor Knight was 
invited to attend this hearing. We havea wire from him. 

I will insert the wire in the record. 

I might say for the audience that the wire explains why he could 
not be present. today. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

SacRAMENTO, CaLir., September 27, 1954. 
Senator Rosert C. HENDRICKSON, 


Chairman, United States Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 


Appreciate your cordial invitation to attend hearing on the juvenile delin- 
quency problem today and sincerely regret prior commitments prevent my being 
with you. I do indeed have a great interest in the juvenile delinquency problem 
and wish you every success in your endeavors. 

Cordially, 
Goopwin J. Knieut, Governor. 

Mr. Boro. Father Langueille. 


The Cuarrman. Father, I am not going to swear you. You take 
a seat. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER JOHN LANGUEILLE, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR, CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Father Lanevemar. Father John Langueille, assistant director of 
Catholic Youth Organization, 3802 Reeohinn Avenue, Los Angeles 36. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think men of God need to be sworn. 

Mr. Boxo, Father, would you give us some of what you consider the 
basic causes of delinquency ¢ 

Father Laneurmx. Well, as we find it in our agency, Catholic 
Youth Organization, and working in the delinquency areas of Los 
Angeles, the youth project areas, the so-called hard to reach groups, 
I would place a very strong second to what Mr. Hodge had to say, as 
well as the primary cause, if you can put your finger on one, of delin- 
quency, the family difficulties, the resulting effects of difficulties with 
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the family itself upon the children, the breaking up of the family life 
and the unity within the family w ould, in my opinion, my own think- 
ing, be one of the primary causes of juv enile delinquency. 

Mr. Bono. What is being done in the Los Angeles area by private 
agencies to combat this problem, such as your own organization, the 
C ty Ot 

Father Laneurize. In our own organization, in the project areas, 
we are allowed through the youth project committee 12 units of work, 
I believe, constituting the largest agency in the project territory, 
which is a service not only to the children themselves, but, likewise, to 
the family and not only on a group work basis, but individual family 
contacts and utilization of casework resources, such as the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, Family Services, and likewise public resources. 

Mr. Bozo. Father, we have heard a lot of comment in California 

about subversive elements endeavoring to concentrate activities among 
teen-agers, and young adults. 

Is hae any information along that line that has come to your 
attention ¢ 

Father Laneurmr. Recently during the last summer a newspaper 
article came to my attention, that was brought to my attention by a 
priest in the southern part of Los Angeles in the community of Watts, 
a paper entitled “Pacific Coast Youth Recorder,” where a group of 
young adults, between the ages of 19 and 26, were approached to sub- 
scribe to this new publication for teen-agers and young adults and a 
copy of it was given to the press by one of the members of the group 
and he in turn referred it to me. 

The paper itself, and I checked on the resources that were in my own 
estimation perfectly accurate and very sound, and they indicated that 
the publication, the Pacific Coast Youth Recorder, the editor, Mr. 
John Harlan Wilson, I believe, was strongly suspected of being a 
Communist, 

Copies of the paper that I saw ran along the usual communistic 
lines. 

At that time the edition that I saw reported conditions in Guate- 
mala under the Communist regime and indicated the good condi- 
tions that teen-agers and everyone else had in that country, as well 
as other articles along Communist trends. 

The paper itself received a very glowing account in the May issue 
of the Communist State and World encouraging teen-agers and young 
adults to subscribe to this magazine. 

Mr. Bono. What would you say would have been some of the errors 
committed in the past by both the public and private groups that have 
attempted to solve the problems of juvenile delinquency ? 

Father Lanevermie. One of the primary errors was possibly the 
assumption or usurpation of a power by public and private agencies 
that naturally did not. belong to them, that is, assuming positions, 
say, of parents or dealings with children as a separate segment away 
from their parents. 

I think that that trend both in the schools of social work when 
IT was attending USC and the general tendency in the county and 
agencies has reversed. It tends now to work with the family as a 
unit as a whole, and not separate them or try to usurp power that 
naturally belongs to parents and not to the schools or social-welfare 
agencies. 
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Mr. Boso. Has the CYO arrived at any unique conclusions as a 
result of this work in delinquency areas in Los Angeles? 

Father Laneuemie. One I would like to mention for what it is 
worth, we deal in great amount with immigrant groups in the United 
States. We do not deal exclusively with any nation or ethnical 
groups. 

However, we have great contact with Mexican-American people 
and we have noticed not only with Mexican-American oi but 
other nations or racial groups, that very seldom do the first genera- 
tion children run into serious difficulty. That is children whose par- 
ents are from Mexico or from the old country, but as the generations 
progress, 30 or 40 generations of Americans, the problems seem to 
increase. 

My own personal opinion of the matter is that the family tradi- 
tions in some instances are stronger in many of the foreign groups, 
the strength of the family as a unit, as a whole, and that sometimes is 
lost in our growing population, shift of population, which isn’t known 
in foreign groups. 

That is one conclusion we have noted in our own work. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you, Father. 

I have no further questions. 

The CuatrMan. Father, about the time this subcommittee started 
its work the President of the United States made this statement : 

He said that the greatest single national resource that we had was 
the youth of America. 

Would you agree with that? 

Father Lanauemtix. Absolutely; 100 percent. 

The CHairman. This subcommittee agrees, too, Father. 

Thank you very much for your appearance here today, Father. You 
have made a real contribution. 

“ather LancuEmLLe. Thank you. 

Mr. Boxo. William Frederickson. 

The CHamman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are about to give before this subeommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Frepericxson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM FREDERICKSON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF RECREATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The CHarrman. Will you state your full name, occupation, and 
address, for the record, please ¢ 

Mr. Frepertckson. William Frederickson, Jr., superintendent. of 
recreation of the Los Angeles City Department of Recreation, 305 
City Hall, Los Angeles. 

The Cuatrman. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Frederickson, I believe you are also chairman of 
the board of the private agency special services to children ¢ 

Mr. Freperickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bozo. Will you tell us what you have accomplished to reduce 
the problems of juvenile delinquency ¢ 

Mr. Frepertckson. About 1943-44, at the time the zoot suit riots 
received some notoriety nationally, there was great effort on the part 
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of the citizens of this community to look into the problem and try 
to instigate a program that would be successful in eliminating the 
problem, as it was known at that time. 

So a number of private-agency people and to some extent public 
agencies, both got together and formed what was known as the Los 
Angeles youth project. 

I think it is well to state that the youth project was an attempt, 
and is still a very successful one, to coordinate in the several com- 
munities where there were a number of problems with youth, coor- 
dinate them so that we would get the maximum out of the agencies 
we already have. 

After working with that project for sometime, it was quite evident 
there was one field which was to be found very difficult in working 
with and that was the severely maladjusted youth who would need 
more attention on the part of the worker than could be given by the 
agency, and also because it needed a special type of worker to work 
with maladjusted youth. 

If I might classify a client, I would say that the special services 
groups, which is now a part of the community chest and the wel- 
fare planning council of this community, is to work with youth 
with problems and the work, I think, is interesting, and I think I 
will be very brief with it, Mr. Chairman, is that we work with groups 
somewhat called gangs, but certainly the gangs that we work with 
are like any other normal group except that their activities are some- 
what antisocial. 

Certainly it is proper for a group of youngsters to meet and it is 
normal for them to do so, but when their activities became antisocial 
and contrary to the community’s well-being, then they are subject 
to the attention of law enforcement and this group, as well as the 
group guidance unit which has been mentioned before. 

Now, how do they work? 

On referral from the police department, or one of the coordinators 
of the youth project, or from the attendance sections of the boards of 
education, or from the playground groups, a group with antisocial 
activities referred to special service for groups. 

Then if budget is available, a worker is sent to get the attention 
and the acceptance of the group. The worker will meet with them 
wherever the grop is and at whatever social stage they may be. It 
may be a pool hall room. It may be a malt-shop group; it may be 
a group that meets nowhere except on the streets. 

Once the worker has gained the acceptance of the group, which 
sometimes takes many months, then he can begin to become effective 
in his work with the group and they meet then regularly, the worker 
attempting to help them plan their own leisure time activities and 
to meet with them on a regular basis; also to meet with parents, 
police, probation officers, school officers, to try to assist the group 
and the individuals within the group, to reach a better state of social 
adjustment. 

That has been the program of special service for groups, unique, 
I think, in this area, and if we might say somewhat of an expensive 
program, but, at the same time, a program designed for the kind of 
kids who have problems and the problems that have gotten them into 
trouble. 
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Mr. Boso, You are also with the Los Angeles Recreation Depart- 
ment. You hear a number of people around the country make the 
suggestion, “Build more parks and provide more recreé vtion and you 
will have less delinquency.’ 

Just what do the park facilities and recreation facilities have to 
offer the so-called 5 percent of the hard-to-reach juveniles that are 
not particularly interested in normal recreation activities ? 

Mr. FrepertcKson. Of course, Los Angeles, as you have indicated, 
has a recreation program for normal youth in all communities. 

We accept that as our public responsibility. Beyond that, how- 
ever, we do uccept that there are some things we can do in areas of 
high delinquency, or in areas where children seem to have more prob- 
lems than in others, and in these we have several programs which, 
I will mention briefly, and if there are further questions about them, 
L will be glad to answer them. 

In the first place, we in the neighborhood, and for the moment, 
now, I will speak only of neighborhoods where there is a high rate 
of delinquency—we try to capture the interest of the groups that are 
there and we try to channel them into socially accepted channels. 

For example, if kids are interested in card clubs, or dancing, or any 
other such activities, we try to have our leaders in those areas assist 
the group and act as sponsors or leaders of those groups in captivating 
the interest they have in leading to a broad social recreation life. 

There is a special group meeting i in our Lincoln Heights area which 
is a low economic and high delinquency place, called teen-age council, 
where the clubs themselves meet under primarily the direction of the 
youth project coordinators where council themselves and kids meet 
to try to bring their own club programs within a socially acceptable 
area. 

They have been very successful. They are in approximately their 
third year of operation and they meet their problems, they know them, 
and they try to meet their problems and bring up the standards of 
the individual members of clubs into the proper realm. 

Now, the recreation centers in these areas are the locale of meetings 
and offer also leadership to the various groups, as well as the council 
themselves. 

This is stimulated by the kids themselves. 

We also provide facilities for the meetings of other agencies. 
Father Langueille spoke of the CYO and its units of youth project 
services. 

We try to provide meeting places for other agencies to conduct the 
programs in these areas for these kids with special problems. 

We have recently started a program which is unique in this com- 
munity, and I think new. And that is of assigning to two areas, the 

very high delinquency and again the low economic levels, a coordi- 

nator whose responsibility it is to try to encourage and bring into 
the regular program of the recreation department those youths who 
are not being attracted at the present time, trying to find at the pres- 
ent level their current interest and then to promote attendance on 
the part of the youth, selection of programs that will satisfy their 
interest and needs, and, finally, to find volunteer leadership whith 
would help with this program. 
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Another thing, and I would like to make this last point, we are real- 
izing that to some extent recreation departments have been drawing 
the family apart by offering programs ier this age group or that. 

We in our broad depar tment program are trying to emphasize fam- 
ily recreation and trying to put on programs w hich will encourage the 
whole family to come as a group and help to solidify the family so that 
we can grow from that point. 

The Cuatmrman. That is a very wonderful thing to do. 

Are there any questions? 

We thank you very much, Mr. Frederickson, for coming to us today 
and bringing this message of help and hope. 

Mr. Frepericxson. Thank you for the opportunity to come. 

Mr. Bozo. Inspector Matthew M. O’Connor. 

The Cuatrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony which 
you are about to present to this committee, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. O’Connor. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF INSPECTOR MATTHEW M. O'CONNOR, CALIFORNIA 
BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The Cuarrman. Will you state your name and address and your oc- 
cupation for the record, please ? 

Inspector O’Connor. Matthew M. O’Connor, inspector, Bureau of 
Narcotics Enforcement, State of California Department of Justice, 
under the attorney general, Edmond B. Brown. 

Mr. Boxso. I would like to apologize to you, Inspector, for holding 
you here such a long time. 

Inspector O’Connor. That is quite all right. 

Mr. Bozo. You have probably heard the testimony of the number of 
witnesses which we have had in the field of narcotics. 

As you have a State narcotics division which, I think, is one of the 
few State narcotic divisions within the United States, very few other 
States having a similar program, I think you also have some addi- 
tional information which would be of interest to the committee. 

I will ask you to proceed in your own way, if you will, and bring out 
the points which you think your division covers over against those that 
we have heard from already today. 

Inspector O’Connor. Thank you, Mr. Bobo. 

There is one correction I would like to make. The local supervisor 
of the State narcotics bureau is A. B. Beckner. 

In response to your request as to seizures involved in arrests made 
here locally since 1953, I did bring some memos. 

Approximately June of 1953 there was an investigation which 
resulted in the arrest of a man named Kahn, here in Los Angeles, by 
our bureau in cooperation with the Los Angeles Police Department, 
The result of the seizure was 1 kilo of heroin. 

Incidentally, I am apes Mr. Beckner. 

That is approximately 2.2 pounds. The other seizures are a man 
known as Garcia, who I arrested myself. He was a peddler known 
here in Los Angeles a considerable length of time. 

The bureau, in cooperation with the United States Customs Service 
and Los Angeles Police Department, Federal Narcotics Bureau, and 
sheriff’s office, all concentrated their efforts on him. 
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Mr. Garcia was peculiar, as most peddlers are, in that he had the 
assistance of many addicts in the streets, which naturally complicated 
our investigation and resulted in the arrest just outside of Palm 
Springs, where he was en route returning to Los Angeles with 10 
ounces of heroin in his possession. 

I removed the heroin myself. He was prosecuted and is now in 
State prison. 

Locally here there were several other cases, in the vicinity of 8 
ounces and so on. 

I could go down this list of approximately 15. 

However, I have some recommendations to make to this committee, 
and one of them is the favorable recommendation as to the installation 
of listening devices that would be peculiar to narcotic investigations. 

I bring this point out because it is a handicap and certainly - will be 
to the investigators and officers working in the investigations of nar- 
cotics where they may themselves suffer a penalty, not only a criticism, 
but a penalty if they should install a listening device in the dwelling 
of a suspect. 

Also there have been some criticisms of some officers where they have 
effected a search of a person on the street or a dwelling of a suspect 
without being armed with a search warrant. 

We have had occasion many times, working through informants, 
which is very necessary in this work, where we might have a peddler 
who would be selling narcotics and only naturally having narcotics 
in his hand, or in his premises a short length of time, he would make 
it a point of doing that and it is physically impossible at 3 o’clock 
in the morning to notify the judge and get a search warrant and then 
double back and search the dwe lling of the individual. 

It handicaps the investigation. So any favorable recommendations 
along those lines by the committee would be appreciated. 

Mr. Boro. Inspector, I presume that you agree with the other ex- 
perts who have appeared before this subcommittee today that narcotics 
are a serious threat to the youth of America. 

Inspector O’Connor. Yes, sir; they certainly are. 

It has been my personal experience, going along with the porno- 
graphic literature and so on, that the youthful and the elder mari- 
huana user frequently does have some type of literature on his person 
when he is searched. 

Mr. Bozo. The two go hand in hand, do they ? 

Inspector O’Connor. I say it is peculiar to narcotics, particularly 
marihuana arrests. 

The Cnarrman. The Chair has no questions. 

Thank you very much, Mr. O’Connor. Thank you for coming 
today. 

Inspector O’Connor. Thank you. 

Mr. Bozo. Mrs. Ralph Lewis. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Lewis, will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that ‘the testimony you are about to present 
before this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Lewis. I do. 


54510—55— 16 
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I would like to have also Mr. Ralph Fisher, who is the executive 
secretary of the county youth committee. 

The CuarrmMan. Then will you be sworn, too? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give to 
this subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. | do. 

The Cuatrman. Judge McKesson, will you come up here and be 
seated. 

We are delighted to have you before the subcommittee again. 

I might say for the distinguished citizens of California, your neigh- 
bors and friends that you made one of the finest presentations before 
the full subcommittee that we have heard up to this time, Judge. 

Judge McKesson. Thank you. 

The CHarrman,. All right, Mrs. Lewis, you may proceed in your 
own Way. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. RALPH E. LEWIS, MEMBER OF ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, LOS ANGELES YOUTH COMMITTEE, AND RALPH W. 
FISHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, YOUTH COMMITTEE, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mrs. Lewis. I am Mrs. Ralph E. Lewis, 10321 Dundea Drive, Los 
Angeles 64, 

In contrast to all these people whom you have heard today, I am 
not a professional. I am just a lay person, and I am not even the 
present holder of any special title, but I have for many years been 
active as a lay person in many of the committees and agencies in the 
Los Angeles County area which are concerned with the welfare of 
youth. 

I have been asked to speak to you a little bit this afternoon to tell 
you something about the Los Angeles County Youth Committee. 

I presume that I have been asked to do that because I am at present a 
member of the advisory committee on the youth committee and have 
been a regular member, or, rather, was a regular member of the Youth 
Committee practically from its inception in various capac ‘ities. 

I was president of the Federal board council for 3 years, and then 
I was on the youth committee as chairman of the juvenile committee 
of the county grand jury in 1952, and then I was president of the 
Los Angeles Tenth District of Parents and Teachers for 2 years. 

During the last war there was as much public concern about this 
problem of juvenile delinquency as there is at the present time. 

As a result of that tremendous concern about the increase in so- 
called juvenile delinquency—I agree with you, Senator Hendrickson, 
I don’t like the term “juvenile delinquency.” I prefer to think of 
problem youth or even youth with problems. 

The Carman. Youth in trouble is even better. 

Mrs. Lewis. The Los Angeles County grand jury of 1944, upon 
the recommendation of its juvenile committee, made a report to the 
board of supervisors in which they had this to say: 


The recommendations to follow look forward to the bringing together of all 
the official and nonofficial agencies concerned with youth in an organization which 
will fairly represent all of them and which will enable them to coordinate their 
activity for the benefit of each of them and of the youth of the community. 
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Then the principal proposal that the county grand jury made to 
the board of supervisors was that there be established the Los Angeles 
Youth Committee for the purpose of examining into measures to be 
taken to coordinate activities of all agencies dealing with any phase 
of the juvenile problem and to develop a coordinated program be- 
tween the county and State juvenile authority. 

The board of supervisors was very favorably impressed with this 
recommendation and did set out by ordinance in the winter of 1944 
to establish the Los Angeles County Youth Committee and for the 
first time an executive secretary was appointed in July of 1945. 

I have a copy of the ordinance which set up the county youth com- 
mittee, enabling ordinance No. 4418, which detailed the purpose of 
it. 

I don’t know how much time you want to be taken on this, or 
whether I can just file this for the record. 

There is one paragraph that I should like to have your permission 
to read, Senator. 

The CuHatmrman. You may proceed to read it, and the copy thereof 
will be inserted in the record in full at this point in your remarks. 
Let it be exhibit No. 16. 

Mrs. Lewis. Thank you. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 16,” and reads 
as follows:) 


ENABLING ORDINANCE No. 4418 
(Adopted November 21, 1944) 


An ordinance creating a department of the county of Los Angeles to be: known 
as Los Angeles County Youth Committee, and providing for its powers and 
duties. 

The board of supervisors of the county of Los Angeles do ordain as follows: 

“SecTion 1. That there be, and there is hereby, created, as an agency of said 
board, a department of the county of Los Angeles, which department shall be 
known and designated as Los Angeles County Youth Committee. 

“Sec. 2.” (See ordinance No. 6473, below.) 

“SEC. 3. Pursuant to the civil-service provisions of the charter, said youth 
committee may appoint an executive secretary, which position is hereby created, 
and such assistants, clerks, and other attachés as shall have been provided for 
by ordinance. 

“Sec. 4. It shall be the function of said youth committee to make continuing 
studies of all problems concerning the youth of the community over which prob- 
lems the county as such, or any officer, board, or department thereof, has any 
duty or jurisdiction imposed by law, and to devise ways and means of dealing 
with such problems, and to make recommendations to the board of supervisors 
and the respective county officers relative thereto, insofar as their respective 
jurisdictions are concerned, to the end that the work of such officers and their 
departments involving youth may be coordinated to the fullest extent possible 
and the welfare of the youth of the community best served. 

“No provision of this ordinance shall be deemed nor construed as vesting in 
said youth committee any power, duty, or function enjoined by law upon any 
county officer, board or department; nor to vest in said committee any super- 
visorial or other authority over any such officer, board, or department; nor 
to authorize said committee to engage in any activity relative to youth other 
than activities involving those matters placed by law under the jurisdiction of 
said county, or some officer, board, or department thereof.” 


ORDINANCE No. 6473 


An ordinance amending section 2 of ordinance No. 4418, relating to the Los 
Angeles County Youth Committee. 

The board of supervisors of the county of Los Angeles do ordain as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 2 of ordinance No. 4418, entitled “An ordinance creating 
a department of the county of Los Angeles to be known as Los Angeles County 
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Youth Committee and providing for its powers and duties,” adopted November 21, 
1944, is amended to read: 

“Sec. 2. Such Los Angeles County Youth Committee shall consist of the 
following : 

“One member of the board of supervisors to be appointed by the said board. 

“The presiding judge and 2 other judges of the juvenile court, the latter to be 
appointed by the said board in the event there are more than 2 regular such other 
judges. 

“The district attorney. 

“The sheriff. 

“The county superintendent of schools. 

“The county probation officer. 

“The chairman of the county probation committee. 

“The superintendent of charities. 

“The superintendent of the department of parks and recreation of Los Angeles 
County. 

“The President of the Federation of Community Coordinating Councils. 

“The general manager of the department of recreation and parks of the city 
of Los Angeles. 

“The executive secretary of the welfare planning council, Los Angeles region. 

“The president of each district of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in Los Angeles County. 

“One member of the county public welfare commission to be appointed by this 
said board. 

“The chief of police of the city of Los Angeles. 

“The superintendent of schools of the Los Angeles city school districts. 

“The president of the Metropolitan Recreation and Youth Services Council. 

“Board member, California Youth Authority. 

“Chairman, juvenile committee county grand jury. 

“Chief administrative officer. 

“County counsel. 

“Such other persons as the said board of supervisors may from time to time 
appoint. Each member of the said youth committee shall serve as such without 
compensation. 

“In the event any person herein specified is unable or unwilling to serve on 
the said youth committee, said board of supervisors may appoint some other 
person to serve in his stead.” 

Sec. 2. This ordinance shall be published in Metropolitan News, a newspaper 
printed and published in the county of Los Angeles. 

JOHN ANSON Forp, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors. 

Attest : 

Haroitp J. Ostiy, 
County Clerk and ex officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 
By Ray E. Lee, Deputy. 


I hereby certify that at its meeting of May 25, 1954, the foregoing ordinance 
was adopted by the board of supervisors of said county of Los Angeles by the 
following vote, to wit: 

Ayes: Supervisors Herbert C. Legg, Burton W. Chace, Roger W. Jessup, and 
John Anson Ford. 

Noes: None. 

[SEAL] Haroip J. Ost iy, 

County Clerk and ex officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 
By Ray E. Ler, Deputy. 
Effective date: June 25, 1954. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the function of said youth committee to make continuing 
studies of all problems concerning the youth of the community over which prob- 
lems of the county, as such, or any officer, board, or department thereof, has any 
duty or jurisdiction imposed by law, and to devise ways and means of dealing 
with such problems, and to make recommendations to the board of supervisors 
and the respective county officers relative thereto, insofar as their respective 
jurisdictions are concerned, to the end that the work of such officers and their 
departments involving youth may be coordinated to the fullest extent possible 
and the welfare of the youth of the community best served. 
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I think it would be interesting to you to listen to the composition 
of the youth committee so that you will see the kind of committee it is. 

At the present time the members are: 

One member of the board of supervisors who is appointed by the 
board of supervisors; the presiding judge and 2 judges of the juvenile 
court, the latter to be appointed by the said board in the event there 
are more than 2 other regular suc h judges. 

Then we have the district attorney, the sheriff, the county superin- 
tendent of schools, the county probation officer, the chairman of the 
county probation committee; 

The superintendent of charities; 

The superintendent of the department of parks and recreation of 
Los Angeles County ; 

The president of the Federation of Community Coordinating 
Councils ; 

The general manager of the department of recreation and parks of 
the city of Los Angeles; 

The executive secretary of the welfare planning council of Los 
Angeles; 

‘The president of each district of the California Congress of Parent 
and Teachers of Los Angeles County ; 

And at the present time we have four districts of congress of parents 
and teachers in Los Angeles County, with a total membership of 
more than a half million. 

One member of the county welfare commission appointed by this 
board of supervisors ; 

The chief of police of the city of Los Angeles; 

The superintendent of schools of the city of Los Angeles city school 
<dlistricts; 

The president of the Metropolitan Recreation and Youth Services 
Couneil: 

A member of the board of the California Youth Authority; 

The chairman of the juvenile committee of the county grand jury; 

Chief administrative officer of the county and county council anid 
such other persons as are appointed by the board of supervisors. 

That gives you an idea of the kind of organization it is with the 
very top people in charge of all the dep: urtments that have to do with 
youth. 

Problems are presented to the youth committee by the members 
themselves, or by the board of supervisors, or upon request of any 
agency in the community which might not be represented by the 
committee. 

Some of the problems which we have considered on the youth com- 
mittee and on which we have worked, problems we have attempted to 
solve since 1945, are these—— 

I would like to interject one comment here, that much testimony has 
been given today, or has been requested on the problem of narcotics. 
The youth committee and all the agencies which are represented on 
the youth committee have, as have all other people interested in the 
welfare of youth in Los Angeles County, have taken an interest. in this 
problem, but not to the extent at all of making it the No. 1 problem. 

The Cuarrman. This subcommittee recognizes perfectly well that 
it is not the No. 1 problem. 
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Mrs. Lewis. I just wanted to get into the record this: that we have 
figures from the juvenile court or from all the juvenile courts in the 
State of California, and Judge McKesson will contradict me if I am 
wrong and not quoting them correctly, that only seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the total youth population of the State of California come to 
the juvenile courts of the State because of some involvement with 
narcotics. 

We, of course, from the county youth committee, are concerned 
with all of the youth in the county and not just with those who are 
particularly in trouble. 

I want to say something else later on about another problem which 
seems to me to be even more important than that of narcotics. 

I am trying to make this very brief because I know time is very late. 

We have studied such problems as these, all of which have been 
mentioned today to you, and on which you already have had testimony 
from other people who have appeared before you. 

Gangs, racial problems. The probation officer of the county brought 
to our attention 2 years ago that very definite problems were brewing 
in a certain section of the county where there was very mixed racial 
population, and immediately an intensive study was made of that. 

And certain solutions were decided upon and different agencies in 
the county were asked to take certain steps. But the whole problem 
was working on a coordinating basis and we really feel we did a very 
good job on that. 

One thing that has not been mentioned today is the problem of 
mentally retarded children and the facilities which are existent, or, 
rather, should I say practically nonexistent in this county for helping 
mentally retarded children. 

Then we have worked on a uniform terminology for juvenile arrests 
and Mr. Fisher has a detailed chart here which gives you the work 
that has been done on determining terminology for juvenile arrests 
and he will elaborate on that. 

The Cuarman. It seems to be a very simple chart and very well 
done. I think if we can have the chart made a part of the files, I 
think our staff can analyze it without an explanation of it. 

Mr. Fisuer. We will make a copy available for you. 

The Cuamman. We have a number of witnesses that have been 
waiting all day to be heard. What we want to do is to simplify the 
hearing as much as possible. 

Mrs. Lewis. I do not have much more to say. 

The Cuatrman. If we may have that chart for the files of the sub- 
committee, I think Mr. Clendenen can analyze it without an expla- 
nation, or you can explain it to him after the hearing. 

Mrs. Lewis. Thank you. 

Other problems which have given us great concern in this county 
have been juvenile-detention facilities, That was already talked 
about this morning by Mr. Holton. 

One thing that “has not been said at all, and on which the youth 
committee and the Federation of C oordinating Councils and parent- 
teachers associations and other organizations have worked very hard 
is the problem of the behavior of our vacation crowds at our beach 
and mountain resorts. 

We have had considerable trouble with youngsters from our county 
going down to beach resorts in neighboring counties and going up to 
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mountain resorts in neighboring counties, and we have on a coordi- 
nated basis, working with Orange County, really made some definite 
steps in controlling that situation. 

We have made a study and done some work on juvenile records, that 
is, police records, and their feeling on employment. 

Because of the work of the committee. we were able to improve the 
county ordinance dealing with and regulating teen-age dances and 
these have not been nearly such a problem since we got some good 
legislation, some good county ordinances. 

We worked on this very troublesome question of adoption, the work 
that. was done by the youth committee led to the setting up, to the 
establishment of a county adoption bureau. 

You have already heard about our uniform curfew law which has 
been adopted by the county for the unincorpor: ated areas, and of the 
46 municipalities in Los Angeles C ees 44 have adopted the 
uniform curfew law. One other has a curfew law, but instead of 
having the age under 18, they make the age 16, but otherwise we did 
work on and were responsible for the various municipalities adopting 
this uniform curfew law. 

We have done a great deal of work on this question of crime 
comics. Mr. Harold Kennedy told you about the ordinance which 
was adopted in 1948. I think that what are perhaps concerning 
us most of all right now, and about which not too much has been 
said today, are these, and I think that just as an individual having 
had experience in various organizations I probably would put these 
down as the three major needs in Los Angeles County, and one was 
mentioned by Mr. Holton, a tremendous need for protective services 
for young children, maladjusted or delinquent children, predelin- 
quent children. 

And tied in with that is the need for a great increase in counseling 
services in the elementary schools. 

We are firmly convinced that if there could be an expansion of 
counseling services in the elementary schools, many of the problems 
of the youngsters who have problems could be helped and they could 
be prevented from becoming delinquent when they reach teen age. 

Then the third problem I want to mention specifically is that much 
has been said, as I have said before, about narcotics, and though we 
feel it is a tremendously serious problem because of the devastating 
effect of narcotics and even if we had only one person of our youth 
involved in it, we still must take cognizance of it; we are firmly con- 
vinced that many, many more of our youngsters get into trouble in 
Los Angeles because of the prevalent use of alcohol than due to 
narcotics. 

We find, for example, when we have been working with the prob- 
lem of party crashing that practically in every instance where we 
have had some serious trouble with party crashing the youth involved 
have been using liquor, and the same thing is almost always true for 
automobile theft, and so on. 

We would really like to see much more being done by all agencies, 
schools, and everybody, in trying to tackle this problem of the use of 
alcohol by teen-agers. 

Senator Hendrickson, there are two other agencies which have not 
been mentioned, and we should like to bring them to your attention; 
that is in Los Angeles County, a metropolitan recreation and youth- 
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service council, which is supported by three governmental agencies 
and by the metropolitan planning council, welfare planning council, 
which is doing excellent work in planning, coordinated planning, and 
recreation for the ¢ ounty, and then we have the youth-services division 
of the Los Angeles city schools, which is doing work similar to that 
done by some of the other agencies which you have heard about today. 

[ think that just about concludes all that I was asked to cover. 

If there are any questions I can answer, I shall be happy to try 
LO do so. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bobo, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Boro. No questions. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair has no questions. You covered the 
field thor oughly. 

Does your aid have something he wants to offer ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No; I will leave this with the reporter. 

The Cuarrman. Let that chart be exhibit No. 17. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 17,” and reads 
as follows:) 


REPORT ON YOUTH UNDER EIGHTEEN 


—_____LAW ENFORCEMENT JUVENILE BUREAU 
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PLEASE MAIL TO LOS ANGELES COUNTY YOUTH COMMITTEE, 226-230 WILCOX BUILDING, 206 8. SPRING, LOS ANGELES 12 
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Exuisit No. 17—Continued 


UNIFORM TERMINOLOGY DEFINITIONS 


(Juveniles aged 17 and under) 


INITIAL POLICE ACTION 


1. DETAINED: Include each juvenile brought or summoned to station who is de- 
tained any length of time in a locked facility such as Juvenile Hall, the County Jail, 
or your own locked facility pending further investigation and disposition of case. 


to 


NOT DETAINED: Include each juvenile brought or summoned to station who, 
without being placed in any locked facility, is released to parent, guardian, or other 
responsible person pending further investigation and disposition of case. 


3. INTERROGATIONS: RECORD KEPT: Include each juvenile interrogated if in- 
terviewing officer makes an on-the-spot disposition of the matter, no further inves- 
tigation necessary, but record is kept for your own information. 


4. TRAFFIC CITATION ISSUED: Include each juvenile traffic citation issued (Ex- 
ception: if juvenile is detained, report only under “Detained”’) 


DISPOSITIONS 


5. TO JUVENILE COURT: Include each juvenile for whom your juvenile bureau 
record is cleared by Juvenile Court petition application. This also includes those 
few juveniles arrested as adults because true age is unknown or falsified and 
who subsequently are certified to Juvenile Court. 


HANDLED WITHIN DEPARTMENT: Include each juvenile for whom your juv- 
enile bureau record is cleared through such means as: exonerated; proved to be an 
adult; voluntary supervision program put into operation; admonished and/or coun- 
seled; released without action; etc. 


REFERRED TO OTHER AGENCIES: Include each juvenile for whom your juv- 
enile bureau record is cleared through referral of juvenile to the attention of some 
agency other than Juvenile Court. This may include, but is not limited to: other 
law enforcement agency; social group work agency; social case work agency; 
school counselor; church group; etc. 


o 


= 


ADDITIONAL 


8. ADULT OFFENDERS ARRESTED IN JUVENILE CASES: 
SEX: Include each adult arrested for a sexual offense against a juvenile (Refer 
to 290 P.C. for list of offenses). 
OTHER: Include each adult arrested for any offense against a juvenile other 
than a sexual offense. 


9. DELINQUENCY PREVENTION THROUGH PUBLIC EDUCATION (Self-explan- 
atory). 


Please note: The total dispositions in Columns 5, 6, and 7 should equal the total of 
the initial action columns 1, 2, 3, and 4. When an exact balance is impossible because 
of pending dispositions, please record the dispositions later when they are made. 


SPONSORSHIP 


Report on Youth Under 18, embodying uniform terminology for juvenile law enforce- 
ment agencies, was first sponsored in Los Angeles County starting in July, 1950, by 
the Southern California Juvenile Officers Association, the Research Committee of the 
Delinquency Control Institute of U.S.C., and the Los Angeles County Youth Committee. 
The present revision, approved by the Board of Directors of the Southern California 
Juvenile Officers Association, eliminates the label “arrested” in connection with juv- 
eniles dealt with by law enforcement. This is consistent with the spirit and philosophy 
of the Juvenile Court Law of California and is a major step forward in police work 
with children. 
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The Cnamman. Judge McKesson, will you conclude for the wit- 
nesses that were listed on the formal list, summarize the situation ? 








STATEMENT OF JUDGE WILLIAM B. McKESSON, PRESIDING JUDGE, 


JUVENILE COURT, CHAIRMAN, LOS ANGELES COUNTY YOUTH 
COMMITTEE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Judge McKesson. Thank you very much. 

Of course, I had the opportunity under your subpena to appear 
before this committee in Washington. 

At that time I was not appearing with reference to the local prob- 
lems in Los Angeles County, but as a representative of the advisory 
souncil of the National Probation and Parole Association. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair recalls that was the case. 

Judge McKesson. The chart that has been shown to you has been 
reduced to mimeographed form and that we will leave with the com- 
mittee. 

The CHatrman. It will be received and the Chair has ordered that 
it be made a part of the record. 

Judge McKesson. If I may just summarize for a moment, may I 
express my deep gratitude to the committee for coming to Los Angeles. 

Today you have been in a long, continuous session listening to the 
leaders of those who are working with and for youth in the Los An- 
geles area, and it has afforded them an opportunity to hear each other, 
because during their business day, they are busy with problems that 
confront them, and too often we do not get a chance to hear all the 
things that are being accomplished by the other agencies. 

Mrs. Lewis, who has just spoken to you, represents many agencies. 
We are happy to have her make a presentation on behalf of ‘the county 
youth committee, of which I happen to be the chairman. She has 
indicated to you that the membership there cuts across many fields of 
public and private endeavor in youth work. 

As presiding judge of the juvenile court i in Los Angeles County, it is 
my responsibility and opportunity to serve on many of the boards 
and agencies which she has mentioned, so I know the very fine people 
who are working in this field in Los Angeles County, and I know 
how gratified they are to you and to the members of the committee to 
afford them the opportunity to put in the record of the United States 
Senate some of these excellent programs that are being developed 
and have been underway and receiving the untiring and unselfish, and 
sometimes frustrating efforts of the people here in Los Angeles 
County. 

As I see our problem here, it does revolve around the present situa- 
tion that you are finding in all parts of America. The kids in Los 
Angeles County are not any different than in Detroit, New Orleans, 
New York, or Denver, or wherever else you may have taken testimony. 

The problems are not very much different among the youth here 
than they are in other parts of America. 

I think probably we have more of a narcotic problem, I have learned 
from dise caine the matter with other judges of the juvenile courts 
in America, than they have in some areas of America, and they have 
some different kinds of problems. 

But, for the most part, they all originate because of the disturbed 
youngster, disturbed by the economic situation of the mother and 
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father, by the emotional difficulties of the mother and father, by the 
lack of mother and father having any training in how to become good 
parents. 

That is a tremendous gap in our educational program, because many 
of the youngsters today were born during the depression years and 
their father and mother sat around tables duri ing depression years and 
they heard nothing but complaints and objections to the economic 
situation in America in the e: irly thirties. 

These present mothers and fathers of our teen-agers today grew up 
in that kind of atmosphere and they learned early to object to govern- 
ment and they objected to their lot and place in government. 

Mr. Hodge indicated to you more than a thousand people a day 
picked up their permanent residence in the State of California every 
day last year. More than 355,000 people took up permanent residence 
in California. 

And he also indicated to you the vast mobile population we have 
here, some have moved at least once, and some eight times in the last 
year. He traced it, the children no more than trees can grow with 
their roots in the air. 

The children of Los Angeles County therefore are subject to all the 
emotional turmoil and tempests and winds that blow. They are for- 
tunate, however, that in this area they have the united support of the 
many kinds of agencies that you have heard here today, each of them 
working in perhaps some segment, but here I think in Los Angeles 
County we have the most consistent, the most coordinated, and the 
most cooperative effort among the law enforcement, school people, 
citizens and civic clubs, fraternal organizations—all "of the meeting 
on common ground with any of these councils that cut across all their 
groups enable us to have a coordinated problem. 

That is the reason, frankly, that I think that the figures given to you 
by the Acting Chief of Police Simon this morning that while 15 per- 
cent more arrests were made among adults in Los Angeles City for the 
first 8 months of this year, there was only 714 percent increase in the 
number of arrests among juveniles, which is one-half of the increase 
in so-called juvenile arrests nationwide. 

That just does not happen. It is the result of a cooperating, con- 
sistent county’s effort. 

May I thank you, also, Senator Hendrickson, for the spdendid ad- 
dress you gave the National Juvenile Delinquency Conference, con- 
vened in Washington on June 28 and 29, by the Secretary of Health, 

“ducation, and Welfare Department, Mrs. Hobby. I wish you would 
convey my personal thanks for the very fine address that your fellow 
member of the committee, Senator Hennings, sent to the Chicago 
American Bar Association dealing on criminal justice when he was 
unable to attend. It was a magnificent address and reflected the kind 
of things that the members of your committee have been digging out 
for people of America with reference to the get-tough policy, in the 
matter of comic books, in the matter of your national concern for the 
welfare of youth. We are deeply grateful to you. 

The Cuarrman. I hope that the address of my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Missouri, was read. 

Judge McKesson. It was, by Judge Youngdahl and very-effectively 
read, because it was well written. 

The CHarrmMan. It was a well-written address. 
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Now, looking out in the audience I look upon many patient faces, 
ladies who have been kind and courteous and have waited their turn. 

It is the Chair’s duty to call on the witnesses from the formal 
list first. 

Now, is there anyone who cares to be heard ¢ 

The lady with her hand up, will you come and state your name and 
address and your occupation, for the record ¢ 

First, will you be sworn ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony which you are now about 
to present to this Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mrs. Brener. I do. 
I will be very brief. 













TESTIMONY OF MRS. L. E. BENGE, LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF. 



































Mrs. Bence. My name is Mrs. L. E. Benge. I live in Los Angeles 
County. 

I am very thankful for this opportunity to testify before this com- 
mittee, because we have been listening all day to organizations and 
various people who represent the youth. 

It seems to me that the situation is quite characteristic that we have 
here, perhaps of the whole situation, and that is that we have not had 
proper representation of parents in these problems. 

We have had well-meaning, paid agents to answer these problems 
whereas they are definitely the problem of the parents. 

We of our generation did not have what we now call the delinquency 
problem. When I was young we did not even have the Harrison Act 
on narcotics. 

It has become only recently, within the last 20 or 25 years, a national 
problem. 

One thing I want to make clear at the outset, and that is this: This 
problem did not just happen. It was planned that way and it is a 
definite plan of certain forces abroad who want to take over this coun- 
try and who are well on the way to doing so, by the corruption of our 
youth, through literature, through narcotics, through vice, through 
various things. 

It is well to note this, that although we have heard talk of frustra- 
tion and density of population, and all these other things. and the 
spending of various sums of money for commissions and public rela- 
tions and all this, we still have a rising spiral of this thing and we 
evidently have not gotten back to the basic principles on it and to the 
real causes of it. 

I will name those for you very briefly and then end. 

That is this: We have a public school system which has emphasized 
cultural things rather than the things that we learned in our youth, 
which were basically spiritual and upon which this country is founded. 

Our public schools all over the country do not discipline our youth 
and when the parents do not do it, then the schools do not do it, and if 
parents do it, the schools spoil what the parents have started. 

That is another thing. 
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There is another problem, and it is spoken of rather infrequently, 
and that is the economic problem. There are too many women at 
work outside their own homes. 

It does not make any difference whether parents are divorced or not. 
There are many women who come from broken homes, but through 
the burden of material taxes of this county, we have a Nation of young 
people who, if they want to get ahead and provide for their children 
and make any headway for a permanent home, both of the parents 
have to work. 

The chairman of this committee asked me if I would make some 
recommendations to the Congress of the United States. I hereby 
make them. 

One of them is: If you want to stop juvenile delinquency take off 
this country, the citizenry of this country, the terrific tax burden 
which you have imposed upon us which is eating our very substance. 

The second one is this: Make some effort to do away by some sort 
of program the process by which your young people are not even 
learning the glories and history of their own country. 

The third ‘thing I want to say is this: I think there should be a 
Federal law covering pornographic literature and the transportation 
of it, rr ate transportation either by mail or by truck or common 
freight, or any other method, and in that law there should be in- 
cluded a ptialty for possession of such literature, as well as sale. 

Thank you for your time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Benge. 

I would like to thank you very much for appearing here. Your 
recommendations will be seriously considered. They are good rec- 
ommendations. 

Mrs. Beneoe. I am a parent and I am a former teacher of public 
schools. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now, the next witness. 

Mrs. McDona.p. Clara McDonald, 2853 Rosanna Street, Los 
Angeles. 

The Cuatrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony which 
you are now about to present before this subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of the United States Senate, will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mrs. McDona.p. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. CLARA McDONALD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mrs. McDonap. I want to make it very brief. 

i regret the fact that you have not taken into consideration the 
attitude of the parents, which is so vital at this time. It is a parent 
problem. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say to you, Mrs. McDonald, at the 
outset, we have taken into consideration the parents. This was an 
open public hearing and any parent in the city of Los Angeles and 
the county of Los Angeles who desired to come before this subcom- 
mittee had every right to do it. 

I have promised, as I have gone about the country, that anybody 
who wants to be heard, has a just argument, the subcommittee wiil 
patiently listen to that argument. 
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Mrs. McDonatp. Thank you, sir. I am dealing now in the aggre- 
gate, with patriots as a whole. 

We have had occasion to have the parents’ viewpoint at the point 
of tears where there was no justifiable reason for taking into custody 
a child that did not belong there, very young, and their very first 
experience, and they were dealt with in institutions in a very, very 
cruel manner in my estimation. 

I think the lawmakers and all people in high places, whether they 
represent civic organizations or elected by the people, should set a 
greater example to the children. 

After all, this country is based on the love of God, the love of our 
neighbor ; let us be more neighborly. 

Times, many times, I have seen where children did get into trouble 
and by just a little kindness they did not repeat that “offense. I say 
that in all sincerity. 

The CnarrMan. That is one reason I am here today, because I want 
to be neighborly. I want New Jersey and California to know each 
other better. 

Mrs. McDonatp. God bless you. 

Now, I feel that we have had too much governmental control. That 
is not dealing with the parents or the children. Let us get back to 
the home where we belong. 

The idea of talking about people moving from one spot to the other 
is sometimes gov ernmental control. I now refer momentarily to free- 
ways and public housing as has been the case in the past, and is still 
existing. 

Those parents did not desire to move, but they are being moved. 
Let us get away from governmental control. 

Let us get away from the idea of any new move or any new theory 
and get back to where we belong, as real Americans. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. McDonald. 

Now, the lady with the green dress. Will you state your name 
and address and your occupation, for the record. 

Mrs. Wasupurn. I am Mrs. Charles Washburn. 

The Cramman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mrs. Wasupurn. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. CHARLES WASHBURN, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mrs. Wasupurn. I did not think that I would say anything, and I 
changed my mind, which is a woman’s prerogative. 

After te: aching my children for 314 years, Senator Hendrickson, I 
have gone to the sheriff's department and other departments to find 
out how I can teach my 3 sons the dangers of narcotics. 

I am well aware that the teachers in public schools today are not 
qualified to teach that. Our past superintendent of schools stated 
that. 

Now, is there any place where a parent such as myself can get a 
publication for our children and teach our children ourselves the dan- 
ger of narcotics? Is there? I would like to know for the parents’ 
sake. 
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There isn’t unything in the State that is done to the lower level of 
the elementary children. 

Can it be possible that you, as Senator of the United States, would 
see that something like this can get into the parents’ hands so that we 
can teach our children? We have a right to teach our children; it is 
our duty. 

I would like to know if you would see when you get back to Wash- 
ington that this is done. 

The CratrmMan. We certainly will. We will make a thorough 
search and we will consider your testimony. 

Thank you. 

The lady with a green hat. This is probably a most undignified 
way to call you, but I do not know your name. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will now give before 
this subcommittee of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mrs. Atexanper. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. KATHERINE G. ALEXANDER, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER. Mrs. Alexander, Katherine G., 4230 West Avenue, 
Los Angeles 65. 

Senator, for many years as a parent and former teacher, I have 
been checking my children’s work. I happen to have a child who is 
18 now, and a son who is 15. 

Being a teacher I have followed their work very closely and in the 
past few years I have been very, very much distressed over what has 
been in the textbooks. 

I can’t go to the schools too often and check on the teacher’s pro- 
cedure, and that sort of thing, but I have thoroughly given many text- 
books a going over. There have been people here in the city who have 
cleared the textbooks and several of those people who have cleared our 
textbooks have appeared on this program today. 

Now, this fight of mine started with a senior problems course that 
was given in one of our local high schools. That, to me, was the begin- 
ning of the UNESCO program in concentration. 

I would like to res i just a couple of parts of the senior problems 

test, and I will be very glad to leave a photostatic copy with you, if 
you would like to have one. 

The Cuarrman. If it is your desire, the document will be marked 
and made a part of the record at this point. 

Mrs. ALexanper. I very definitely would. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 18,” and reads 
as follows:) 


Below is a series of questions. Mark “T’, if true, or “F”, if false, to the 
left of the question. 

(F) 1. It is desirable that a couple should marry in secret if their families 
oppose their marriage. 

(T) 2. The wedding ceremony goes beyond the couple and is important to the 
community. 

(F) 3. A 2-week honeymoon would be a good time for a couple to drive to 
Victoria, British Columbia (which is a lovely place for newlyweds to visit). 

(T) 4. Sexual progression means that in petting an ever-increased stimulus is 
necessary in order to give a couple the same sensual pleasure that they formerly 
enjoyed from lesser stimuli. 
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(F) 5. The best feature about marriage in the United States is that it does 
not have to be monogamous. 

Every married couple will have many important problems to be solved. Ten of 
the most important are: 

(a) How soon to have children. 

(b) How many children to have. 

(c) Where to live. 

(d) Getting along with in-laws. 

(e) Who is going to handle the money and finances. 

(f) How expensive of a house to buy. 

(9g) How good of a car to buy. 

(kh) How much money should be saved. 

(i) How much insurance shoulc be bought. 

(i) If they should live near the in-laws or not. 

Check the best answer to the following questions: 

1. The most important reason why a couple should not have premarital inter- 
course is (b). 

(a) That it is against the law. 

(b) That the couple thereby cheapens the meaning of sex. 

(c) That there is always the chance of arrival of an unwanted baby. 

(d) That it wouldn’t be a satisfying experience anyway. 

2. Susie and John go steady. Susie is usually the one who gives in without 
an argument when John always wants to do things of his interest. The best 
approach for Susie to use in bettering this situation is to (d@). 

(a) Refuse to go with John when he wants to do things she is not interested 
in. 

(b) Have a good argument, if necessary, to let John know that his are not the 
only interests to be considered. 

(c) Stop going with John entirely. 

(d) Always let John know how she stands on each matter and thereby force 
John to talk things over before making decisions. 

List the 5 most important current events that happened within the past 5 weeks. 

(a) The firing of General MacArthur. 

(b) The changing of the draft laws. 

(c) The U. N. success in Korea. 

(d) The Big Four foreign ministers in Paris. 

(e) The arguments about whether we should bomb in Manchuria. 

1. Mr. MacNair told us about several types of insurance. Which three are 
the most important to a newly married couple living in their own house? Give 
reasons to support your answer. 

2. It isa fact (from study of all social systems) that when families move from 
farm areas to city areas the birth rate declines. Explain the factors that might 
enter in, to create this condition. 


Mrs. ALexanper. This photostatic copy was sent to 2,700 chapters 
of one of our most patriotic organizations in the United States. This 
test is broken down into three parts. It was rendered in a class of 
many students, both boys and girls. 

The teacher was an unmarried woman. The students in Los Ange- 
les were obligated to take this course for graduation. 

However, after this test was exposed and more details given on it, 
the subject was no longer a requirement in the Los Angeles schools, 
but insisted upon to the extent that they could, as far as they could 
force it upon them. 

On this particular test the child got a grade of 74. He was given a 
grade of “A” on it. The children must have answered the questions 
very differently from the teacher’s attitude. 

Here is No. 4: 

Sexual progression means that in petting an ever-increasing stimulus is neces- 


sary in order to give a couple the same sensual pleasure that they formerly en- 
joyed from lesser stimuli. 


The child marked it “True.” 
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Another part : 

The most important reason why a child should not have premarital inter- 
course is: 

That it is against the law; 

That the couple thereby cheapen the meaning of sex ; 

That there is always the chance of an unwanted baby; 

That it would not be a satisfying experience anyway. 

The child marked that it would cheapen the meaning of sex, but 
that was not the correct answer that the teachers wanted, so he was 
not given credit for that. 

From this I investigated the program of—that happens to be one 
of the first books on the influence of the home in the community. 
That was a workshop course given by Ruth Benedict and I will 
just read a certain quote which Senator Jenner gave on the floor and 
announced to you Senators that this was the type of thing you ap- 
proved of in the workshop of our young unmarried teachers and 
whether this was the sort of thing you thought was right for our 
people. 

In this they have been given various problems. These people are 
supposed to bring various problems to the committee and they in turn 
try to solve them. This happens to tell about the Italian people 
who—this particular chapter, I should say, is dealing on the rearing 
of European children—this is the particular paragraph that was de- 
leted when it was reviewed. ‘This is the only sentence in the whole 
book that was deleted and it is that: 

In southern Italy mothers sometimes put their babies asleep by masturbating 
them. For no physical pleasure of which the child is capable in itself is really 
forbidden 
and so forth. 

To me these problems are very definitely parents’ problems, but 
when it comes to our children being forced to learn these things with- 
out our knowledge, and without our cooperation, I object. 

I do not approve of this type of training for my children. 

As far as narcotics, John Brown, of the Brown Military Academy, 
in 1953, wrote to the Treasury Department, the Bureau of Nare otics, 
in San Francisco, and asked for information on narcotics or for a 
speaker to come to his school to speak on narcotics. 

In the absence of the governor, Mr. Ernest Gentry, district super- 
visor, wrote this letter and said: 

In view of the resolution passed by the League of Nations and the restating 
of this resolution on May 5, 31, 1951, by the United Nations, emphasizing the 
danger of education and propaganda on the subject of narcotic drugs, a copy 
of which is attached, I am unable to honor your request. 

So, if these people from the State department of narcotics cannot 
send out speakers to schools because of the United Nations control, I 
think that is something that the Senator should investigate. 

Here I have a book, College Anthology, from Glendale College. 
The authors are very controversial. Many of them have known rec- 
ords. This particular quote is from W. Somerset Maugham. It says, 
showing you the atheistic trend in our textbooks: 

To my mind King James Bible has been a very harmful influence on English 


prose. I am not so stupid as to deny its great beauty. It is majestic but the 
Bible is an oriental book. Its alien imagery has nothing to do with us here. 


§4510—55——_17 
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I have a book called The Single Word. The authors again are very 
controversial because of their records. I would like to submit one of 
these poems for your consideration. It is called Dick Said. This is 
written by Lewis Untermeyer. 

The whole book is compiled by him. This is his conception of 
heaven: 

Well, Heaven is hard to understand, but it is the kind of a great big land all 
full of gold and glory with rivers green and pink and red and houses made of 
gingerbread like in a fairy story. The floors they use are made of flowers and 
there are crowds and crowds who sing and dance until seven, but then they 
must keep still because God and His dream man and Santa Claus sleep in the 
house of heaven. God, He sleeps on the first two floors and the dream man sleeps 
above Him and snores, a tired out storyteller, and Santa Claus, who hates the 
noise, he sleeps on the roof with all his toys and the angels live in the cellar. 
Now, the angels never sleep a wink. They are much too busy to sop and think and 
play on harps and guitars. They are always cleaning the sun at night and all 
day long to keep them pretty they polish the moon and stars. They clean the 
streets and they clean the rooms and they sweep out the heaven with a million 
brooms. They hurry each other when they are mad, they work so fast they 
aimost fall, but God just sits and never works at all and that is because He is 
God. 

He is portrayed as a slave driver. 

Here is another one from the same book. I can’t get any sense from 
it. It is called The Tree: 

I am for monkeys. One hangs from a limb tailwise, chattering at the earth. 
Another is cramming his belly with coconuts. The third is at the top branch kiss- 
ing the sky, and the fourth is chasing another monkey. How many monkeys 
are you? 

This is the ninth grade English class in which this book is given. 

I could go on, but I will not. 

One of the books that I have found most vicious is The Story of 
Nations. 

The Cuarrman. Who are the publishers of that book ? 

Mrs. ALtexaNnper. Harcourt, Brace & Co. The illustrations 

The Cuarrman. Where are they located ? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. I suppose New York. It is printed in the United 
States of America. One has only to scan the authors to realize what 
it has. 

The Story of Nations is a United Nations book. When I was in 
Canada this summer, I happened to find it in a store window for the 
Canadian children. Unfortunately, those children have to buy it and 
they are stuck with it the rest of their lives, in their library. 

This book is very large. It is one of the most expensive ones put 
out by the State department of education. I think the price is around 


$3.75. 

First of all, it is broken down into various nations that are con- 
sidered in the book. 

Two chapters are devoted to Britain; two to Russia; and so on. 

But there is not one special ¢ hapter on the United States of America. 

How could it tell the story of nations without including the United 
States of America ‘ 

Going back again to show you the atheist trends in the book, we 
have here the story about Moses. It is very complete in everything 
it covers because it covers the immediate present up through 1952, 
which this book was. It starts out with a picture. 
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UNESCO is supposed to be taught impartially in the schools of 
Los Angeles. It is supposed to be put in its place, 1 mean the story 
of United Nations, but when a book opens with the flag of the United 
Nations in the very front and the buildings of the United Nations 
following, it does not seem to me that it is impartial. 

The book is anything but pro-United States. 

This one on Moses, the chapter is chapter 3. It talks about the 
worship of one God developed in Palestine. It tells about. Moses kill- 
ing an Egyptian. 

There is no mention made as to why it was done, or the Bible train- 
ing to be given to show that, but it just says that “He killed a man 
so Moses is a criminal now.” 

Then on the following page it has a large picture of Moses with the 
Tablet of the Ten Commandments, and below here it says “Moses gave 
the people the Ten Commandments.” 

Do you think anybody would believe the Ten Commandments if they 
felt that a criminal had given it to them ? 

That is just one way the whole book is slanted. That particularly 
on Christianity. 

Going to a controversial subject, when they have been talking in 
putting “In God we trust” in our stamps, and they say it is too con- 
troversial, why, it seems too bad that we who were founded on Christi- 
anity have to take a punishment like that. 

In fact, I haven’t found very much in this book that I could com- 
mend. It is a book that I think you, as a parent, as a Senator, each 
one of you, and everyone who can, should check for its truth. 

It tells us that the United States was responsible for the great 
depression. The United States, however, happened to be the last 
country that fell. It was because the other countries fell that we did. 

The Cuatrman. May I interrupt to ask our staff director if we 
have this book in our file? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No, we do not. 

The CuarrmMan. We will obtain a copy. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. Be sure you get the 1952 edition. As you know, 
these United Nations books, these UNESCO books, they change them 
very often. 

This filthy textbook on the College Anthology was a very expen- 
sive book. ‘They do not accept these books back. They change the 
course so often that you have to keep these books in your own hbrary. 

This book, for some reason, was the only book that my son had ever 
turned up missing from his file and it was not because his mother 
had it. } had to pay for it. So I will leave a slight résumé of this 
book for you; I will leave several of those. 

The Cuamman. They will be made a part of the files of the 
subcommittee. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 19,” and filed 
for the information of the subcommittee. ) 

Mrs. Atexanper. I do think that parents are not being heard 
enough on this problem of UNESCO. 

At present the school board has a gag rule on and no matter what 
we want to say to the school board, even if everybody is there, we are 
not permitted to talk. We have tried to get these things before the 
school board and before the curriculum department, but Mr. Blair 
told me himself that he saw nothing wrong with this Story of Nations. 
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I asked him if he had read it. He said he had looked through it. 

You could not even look through it without finding something that 
was untrue, atheistic, or anti-American. 

When these children are trained on these things I don’t know how 
you can expect anything else but juvenile delinquency and trouble. 

We parents work very hard with our children, and have a great 
deal of trouble keeping them on the straight and narrow path. 

[ think it is only because we feel that, w vith God’s help and with the 
truth, we are a mighty force. 

‘The Carman. Thank you very much. The Chair commends you 
for your patriotism. 

Will the lady come forward, please, whose hand is up? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give will be 


the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. M. C. SHIPLEY, HOUSEWIFE, 
ALTADENA, CALIF. 


Mrs. Surpiey. I do. 

I am a housewife, Mrs. M. C. Shipley, 597 Crosby Street, Altadena, 
Calif. 

[ am a mother of a son who is a narcotic addict. He is not from 
a broken home. 

My husband and I were married 34 years. My husband is in busi- 
ness in Pasadena. We have lived in that neighborhood for 31 years. 

He was brought up in the church. In 1945 he was the president 
of his CE group in the church and we had no trouble with this boy 
as long as he went to elementary school. 

He went to junior high school and, of course, he has had psychi- 
atric care. We have had him in a private sanitarium. He is now 
in State prison for robbery. He is not listed as a narcotic addict. 
That is why the narcotic record sounds so low. He is not listed as 
a narcotic and there are many others that go to State prison. 

He is there for robbery, but narcotics was the basis of his trouble. 
They say he is not criminally minded. 

I don’t think he is, of course. Why he took to narcotics, the psy- 
chiatrist says, was because he was afflicted with asthma, he could not 
participate in sports in junior high. Every young boy has an ego 
that he likes to be in sports; that he likes to excel in something. 

Now, that was the psychiatrist’s idea, or one reason why he might 
have taken to narcotics. 

What I want to get over, no matter what the reason was for him, 

r the other boy, the fact is that the peddler was there. Now, he 
eaten in 1947. We as parents did not know it. He started on 
marihuana, the same pattern, graduated to heroin, but for a long 
time we did not know because we were not acquainted with it. We 
had no idea, 

[ won’t go into the entire history. What I want to put over is 
that the pe ddler was there. I think that it should be just as important 
to have the same as the Lindbergh law and it should be Federal. 
It can’t be handled in the State. It should be a Federal law. 

Just like some States have prohibitions and all that, well, there is 
more liquor in Oakland I think than there probably is in towns in 
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surrounding States and that would be the same problem with your 
States handling narcotic laws. It should be Federal. 

I have been in constant correspondence with Congressman Hiestand. 
I was here when he was here in the spring. He is introducing a 
bill to make it a death penalty on the third offense. That is a step 
in the right direction, but I still think that the big peddler, not the 
boy on the street—every user is a potential seller because he finally 
has to start selling to provide his own need, he tries to get all his 
school friends or anybody he can interested in order to provide his 
own need, but the original peddler if and when they are caught 
should have no consideration whatever. 

I might say that, even if some day it might mean the life of my 
own son. I have grandchildren; I have other children that have 
been no problem, I would like to protect them. 

Maybe he can never be saved. He has been in and out, also on 
robbery, always on something to provide this great heroin habit. 

They say they never forget the first “pop” when they take it. They 
say there is something about it. Be that as it may, I think it should 
be handled by the Federal authority. 

There should be a law. It should be like the Lindbergh law and 
certainly that the big peddler of narcotics should have no consid- 
eration. 

It should be the death penalty. It is the worst menace to the 
country today in my experience. 

I know of 10 boys that were in our little baseball team when I was 
in PTA work, and my husband coached the little baseball team, 10 
of those boys just among our own friends. Now they are not from 
broken homes; they are from good homes, but they have been sub- 
jected to it and have taken to it for one reason or another. 

The peddler was there around the school and it is getting worse 
all the time, and I certainly hope that if Congressman Hiestand 
introduces this bill, you will back it up. 

The CHatrman. You think then, that the percentage of people 
who are addicted would be much higher, but not because the offend- 
ers are not apprehended ¢ 

Mrs. Suiptey. That is right. 

As I say, my son is listed for robbery, but narcotics is back of it. 
The police know it. We know it. Everybody knows it. 

As I say, he has had all kinds of care, psychiatric and private 
sanitariums and all that. 

But he is listed for robbery, not. narcotics. 

You don’t have the full picture. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much for coming here and telling 
us that story. It will be carefully considered by the subcommittee. 

Now, the lady has her hand up. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about. to present 
before this subcommittee of the United States Senate, will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Farris. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Will you state your name, your address, and your 
occupation, for the be nefit of the record ? 
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TESTIMONY OF MRS. REGINA FARRIS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mrs. Farris. Mrs. Regina Farris, 1022 Blaine Street. 

I would like to recommend that we do away with the secret juvenile 
courts that we have and have open courts and permit children to make 
bail. I think that would be one way of solving this juvenile delin- 
quency problem, if children know that everybody knows what they 
have been doing, they are not going to do it the second time, most 
of them, anyway. 

The CHatrman. That is your chief recommendation, is it / 

Mrs. Farris. Yes; that is all I have to say. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any other witnesses who wish to be heard ? 

If not, before adjourning this very profitable hearing in Los 
Angeles, I would like to express the subcommittee’s deep appreciation 
to the witnesses who appeared here today, the Federal, State, and 
local officials who gave us every cooperation, and to the press, radio, 
and television representatives who are constantly aiding this sub- 
committee in informing the American people of the juvenile-delin- 
quency problem. 

The testimony we have heard here today has been of immeasurable 
help to us and we are deeply grateful to those who appeared. 

As indicated in my opening statement this morning, the subcom- 
mittee fully recognizes that justice has not been done, nor could be 
done in your efforts to prevent and combat juvenile delinquency during 
the course of this 1-day hearing. 

We shall, therefore, be calling upon agencies in this community for 
further help and assistance. 

The Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee now stands ad- 
journed, to reconvene in the city of San Francisco on Monday, Octo- 
ber 4, 1954. 

(Thereupon, at 6:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a. m., Monday, October 4, 1954, in San Francisco, Calif.). 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
To INvesticgATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 261, Post Office Building, 
San Francisco, Calif., Senator Robert C. Hendrickson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Hendrickson. 

Also present: James Bobo, assistant counsel; Richard Clendenen, 
executive director: Harold Strong, social service consultant; and 
Thomas Sullivan, investigator. 

The Cuatrman. This, the initial hearing of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency, a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, will now be in order. 

In opening this hearing on juvenile delinquency in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area of California, this great State of C alifornia, the Chair 
wishes to make the following point entirely clear 

It is not the function of this subcommittee to attempt to expose the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in any given locality, nor to try to 
tell the locality what should be done about it. 

This subcommittee is functioning under a mandate from the Senate 
of the United States to investigate the causes of law violations by 
juveniles and to make recommendations back to the parent body as to 
the needed corrective action. 

Incidentally, it is unfortunate that we have designated this field 
in which we are operating as “juvenile delinquency. 

The Chair has always said that he would like to refer to it as 
children in trouble, or children with trouble. 

Now, to the end that we might have appropriate corrective action, 
we are now attempting to secure, and benefit from, the experience 
of the great State of California. 

Similar subcommittee hearings have been held in Washington, 
D. C.—many of them, I might say, in your Nation’s Capital—Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Denver, El Paso, San Diego, and Los 
Angeles. 

I and my fellow subcommittee members, Senator Langer from 
North Dakota, Senator Kefauver from Tennessee, and Senator Hen- 
nings from Missouri, hope that these hearings will, as a byproduct, 
also be helpful to local communities by serving as a forum, through 
which ‘ef problems and needs can be brought to public attention. 
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We want to serve as a forum because we feel that through these 
forums we can inspire leadership at the local and community levels. 

I might say to this audience gathered here before me this morning, 
this problem will be solved, if it is solved completely, only in the home 
and in the local communities. 

The subcommittee is grateful for the hospitality of this great 
community. We are proud to be here and our hopes are that our 
presence may be of some assistance to your efforts to better protect 
your youth. 

The President of the United States has said—and he made this 
remark shortly after this sube ‘committee was created—the greatest nat- 
ural resource we have is the youth of America. 

I am sure that nobody in the great State of California would dis- 
agree with the statement of our President. 

Now, the hearing will be in order and the counsel will call the first 
witness. 

Mr. Boro. Is Capt. John Kiely, captain of the juvenile squad in 
San Francisco, ay sent ? 

The CuatrrmMan. Captain, you do not mind being sworn, do you? 

Captain Krevy. Nor sir. 

The Cuamman. It has been the practice of this subcommittee to 
oa ar all witnesses except the members of the clergy. 

‘aptain, do you solemnly swear that the testimony which you are 
now about to present to this subcommittee of the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Captain Kiery. I do. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Captain. 

You may proceed. 

Will you state your full name, your address, and your occupation, 
for the record ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. JOHN KIELY, IN CHARGE OF JUVENILE 
BUREAU, AND SGT. FRANCIS J. LYNCH, SAN FRANCISCO POLICE 
DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Captain Krery. My name is John W. Kiely. Iam captain of police, 
San Francisco Police Department. I am assigned in charge of the 
juvenile bureau. 

Mr. Boro. And the address? 

Captain Kie.y. 2334 22d Avenue, San Francisco. 

Mr. Boro. Captain, you are chief and commander of the juvenile 
bureau of the San Francisco Police Department. 

Captain Kieiy. I am a captain of police. 

Mr. Boro. You are head of the bureau in charge of the juvenile 
department y 

Captain Krery. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Will you give us somewhat the organization of your 
juvenile bureau ? 

Captain Krery. The strength of the bureau: Myself as captain; I 
have 2 sergeants underneath me to assist me; I have 18 patrolmen and 
I have 9 policewomen. That is the structure. 

Mr. Boro. These are divided into three shifts? 
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Captain Krery. We work two shifts. The bureau opens at 8 o’clock 
in the morning and one shift, the men in the field and in the areas, 
work from 9 o’clock in the morning until 5 o’clock at night one week, 
and the next week they work at 5 o’clock at night until 1 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Mr. Boso. Now, do these men operate in patrol cars, or are most of 
their duties investigating problems sent to them by the police depart- 
ment ? 

Captain Krery. Their duties are simply—they do patrol duties 
when they are not engaged in investigative duties. 

Mr. Boso. In what capacity do you use your nine policewomen? 

Captain Krery. They investigate complaints more or less of a minor 
type. That would be the abandonment of children, neglect cases. We 
use them when we transport female prisoners, young girls. 

They are also used in the interstate, or in cases when they are trans- 
ferred 

The Cuatrman. Captain, let us have the record straight. Iam sure 
you do not mean what you said. You said minor cases. That would 
be abandonment of children. You do not think that is a minor thing, 
do you? 

Captain Krery. Sir, I meant something that would not be apt to 
end up in a violence of any kind. 

The Cuarmrman. I am sure that is what you meant. I wanted the 
record straight. I am sure you are going to be a good witness before 
we are through. 

Captain Kieiy. The »y also serve as matrons in the city prison when 
they are short down there, and they also serve as guards in the prisons 
and guarding prisoners in the hospitals. 

We don’t lodge prisoners in the ward in hospitals. They are 
guarded by someone sitting alongside of the bed. 

Then we have a dancehall detail. One of the girls is in charge of 
the dancehall detail. 

There are policewomen that are paid by public dancehalls—they 
are private policewomen—she supervises them, and she checks on 
those dancehalls herself. 

Mr. Boxso. In other words, these nine policewomen are the total 
strength of the San Francisco Police Department and they are assigned 
to the juvenile bureau. 

Captain Krery. The total strength of the police department is nine. 
They are women protective officers, is their title. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you give us some of the areas of operation of the 
juvenile bureau ? Just w hs at you are charged with? What laws you 
7” charged with enforcing, and what your bureau is charged with? 

Captain Kiery. First of all, I would like to read you a copy of the 
rules and regulations that sets up the duties of the juvenile bureau. 
This is a copy of the regulations of the department. It says: 





The chief shall designate a member of the department to be in charge of the 
juvenile bureau who shall report directly to the chief and be responsible for the 
investigation of juvenile matters. 


That is the big sister bureau, bie brother bureau, the investigative 
unit, and women police officers: 
The jurisdiction and investigative responsibility for the investigation of 


crimes committed against the person of anyone under the age of 18 years shall 
be with the juvenile bureau. He shall direct the activities of the crime preven- 
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tion division and be responsible for the regulations of theaters, vaudeville houses, 
dancehalls, and places of amusement to the end that influences contributing to 
juvenile delinquency may be removed or prevented in a manner provided by law. 
He shall submit all matters of policy involved in such regulations to the chief 
for his approval. He shall be responsible for the proper conduct and direction of 
the activities of the big brother and big sisters bureau, which bureaus shall make 
investigations in cases of wayward and itinerant minors and other cases of 
juvenile delinquency and cooperate with juvenile authorities in encouraging 
them to attend school and engage in legitimate pursuits. 

He shall assist when possible in the formation of clubs for boys in congested 
populous districts to the end that athletic activities and other wholesome diver- 
sions may be engaged in 

He shall cooperate with commanding officers of districts and when requested 
by them shall make investigations in matters requiring plainclothes detail or 
assigninent 


Now, I would like to broaden on that because there was a chief’s 
order that issued on that that broadened it out a little more. 

I tried to anticipate what questions you gentlemen would ask me 
and be prepared. I was notified at 2 o’clock Saturday, and I do not 
have it in too good order. 

The Cuarman. You take your own good time, Captain. 

Captain Kiery. It is the vital part. General Order 64, which was 
issued in 1939. 

The Cuamman. That would be a directive made pursuant to the 
ordinary rules that you have ? 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir. 

The following types of crimes and those only shall be assigned to the police 
juvenile bureau for followup investigation and the word “juvenile,” as used 
herein, shall be construed to mean those persons under the age of 18 years. 
The heading of 
Crimes against the person 

All crimes against the person wherein a juvenile is involved either as a perpe- 
trator or victim, except robbery, kidnaping, homicide, and narcotie addicts 
and as per verbal agreement between Captain Meeham— 


who was in charge of the juvenile bureau at that time— 


this bureau will handle robbery cases where the victim and perpetrator are 
juveniles 


Crimes against property 


A school burglary, school theft, bicycle theft, regardless of the age of the 
suspect, and shoplifting cases where the suspect is found to be a juvenile. 


Viscellaneous cases 


Violations of the following penal codes: 
Section 271, desertion of minors under 14 years of age 
Section 271 (a) of the penal code is abandonment and nonsupport under 14 
years. 
Section 2 


3 (a), unjustifiable punishment. 
Section , 


(d), corporal injury to a child. 

Section 273, minor not to deliver messages to certain places. 

Section 273 (f), sending children to immoral places. 

Section 278 (2), immoral practices. 

Section 647 (a), annoying or molesting children loitering in schools. 

Section 415, disturbing the peace where juveniles are involved. 
But we have broadened that a little bit, because we are a fluid organi- 
zation and where something happens that they feel we can do a better 
job, we go into that field or work with the other bureaus. 

Mr. Bono. You cover a rather broad area of activities of juveniles. 

In the areas of juvenile delinquency and the problems facing ju- 
veniles today, in a narcotic situation, what would be your opinion as 
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to the situation involving juveniles and minors—we will make this 
21 and under, your department dealing only with those 18 and under— 
as far as marihuana, heroin, and the so-called dangerous drugs, bar- 
biturates, and amphetamine and benzedrine tablets in the San 
Francisco area. 

Captain Krety. Well, it is a serious problem because we have had 
problems here with narcotics among children, but I believe that it 
has been more widely publicized—it is good reading matter, the public 
enjoys reading it, and the press gives the public w hat they want to read 
and they devote a lot of space in the paper to it, but I think they have 
exploited it in this area beyond the actual danger that it is. 

I don’t say it is not a serious matter. It is. 

We have one case that is serious; but I think it has been exploited. 
1 don’t believe anybody can walk to the school and buy a marihuana 
cigarette, or it is hanging out of children’s pockets. That is the 
impression some people get, but I disagree. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you think it might be more serious down along 
the border than it is here in San Francisco? 

Captain Krevy. I would hesitate to venture an opinion about the 
border, because I am not familiar with that area. 

The CHarrmMan. You are entirely correct, there has been some 
exaggeration—some exaggeration in some areas on this particular 
field of juvenile delinquenc) y. It is certainly true that there was an 
exaggeration of the narcotic situation in the Capital in Washington. 

So I imagine you will find there is a certain amount of follow- 
through wherever you go. 

All “right, ( ‘ounsel. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you have the figures there, Captain, on the arrests 
that your bureau might have made, or that came to your attention, 
involving narcotics such as marihuana or any of the other so-called 
drugs? 

Captain Kre.y. Yes; if you will bear with me a minute, I will find 
them here some place. 

The Cuarrman. You take your time, Captain. What we want are 
the facts accurately presented. So haste is of no concern to us. Haste 
makes waste. 

Captain Krety. Gentlemen, I have only been in this juvenile work 
a year. I am going to go back to the year 1953. Before that I think 
it was insignificant, the number of arrests that were made so far as 
juveniles and narcotics. 

But in 1953, the juvenile bureau, working in conjunction with the 
special services bureau, who are charged with the responsibility of 
narcotic arrests, had 41 counts of what they call this violation of sec- 
tion 11741 of the health and safety code. That is furnishing narcotics 
to minors. 

Some of these counts were 2 or 3 on 1 person. But there were 23 
adults booked. 

Mr. Bono. Those 23 were booked on furnishing narcotics ? 

Captain Kie.y. Yes. The narcotics might have been heroin, mari- 
huana- 

The Cuatrman. They were all adults? 

Captain Krevy. They were adults furnishing. They were all sent 
to San Quentin on that charge. 
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In that case here the number of children involved, there were 13 
booked, that is, 13 minors booked. 

And cited, there were nine. They were the ones playing around the 
fringe. 

That is when we gave them a card to the parents to bring the 
children before the youth guidance center. 

The Cuarrmman. In other words, the child is at that point, entirely 
in the custody of the parent ? 

Captain Kie.y. Yes; but he brings the child to the youth guidance 
center. Instead of taking the child into physical custody, we give a 
card and say, “Have the child at the child guidance center.” 

There were 15 that we called—they were not deeply involved. They 
might have been present, or they might have taken one dr: ag out of a 
cigarette and rather than put a stigma on them, we admonished them 
and dismissed them. 

We were satisfied with their home life. There were 15 of them. 

The Cuatrman. Did you follow those 15 up ¢ 

Captain Kievy. Yes. Not one of those has gone sour. We feel by 
working with us—and they did work with us—that they were more 
or less community minded and helping the agency to control it. 

Not 1 of the 15 have gone sour. 

In 1954 we had three counts of 11715 of the health and safety code. 
That is furnishing narcotics. That was again 1 adult—1 adult was 
booked—3 counts were against that 1 adult. 

There were about 10 kids involved in that, that were playing around 
there. A lot of them went to the place, but didn’t use it. Three of 
them were in custody and we are still working on the case. 

The case has not gone to the court yet. It is expedient that we don’t 
cite some of these a until we have finished with the adult. 

The CHatrMan. Captain, were any of these 10 among the 13 that 
you booked the year before ¢ 

Captain Krery. I can’t truthfully say. I don’t believe so. There 
may be one. 

I can confer with my colleague over here for a minute. 

The sergeant says none of them. 

The Cuarrman, In other words, none of the 10 were repeaters ? 

Captain KireLy. Not tomy knowledge. 

os Boso. Would you like to have Sergeant Lynch with you? 

Captain Kre.y. I might use some moral support. 

Mr. Boro. You can come up and join the captain. 

The CHatrMan. Do you swear that the testimony you are about to 
present before this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the 
United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Sergeant Lyncu. I do. 

Captain Krety. Sergeant Lynch has worked in the juvenile bureau 
for 5 years. I lean greatly on his judgment and experience. 

The Carman. We are glad to have him here. 

Mr. Boso. Sergeant, would you state your position and local ad- 
dress, for the benefit of the record ? 

Sergeant Lyncn. 263 Castro Castor Street. 

Mr. Boro. In these particularly narcotic arrests involving mari- 
huana or heroin, or the dangerous drugs, these were arrested for that 
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offense. That was the reason they were arrested, because they were 
fooling with one type of drug or the other ? 

Captain Krery. These children we are t alking about now? 

Mr. Boro. The children and adults. 

Captain Krety. Yes, they were fooling—like I said, it was heroin 
in 19 cases and marihuana in 21 cases, and opium in 2 cases. 

The 1954 arrests only involved marihuana. 

Mr. Boro. Captain, by your bureau—suppose you pick a youngster 
up for burglary. Is there any effort made by your officers to question 
him or to check back and see where he has any history of marihuana) 
use, or heroin use in his background ? 

Captain Kiety. Yes. That would show up in our records over 
there if we had any history of his backgrounds. Most of all, leads 
are developed. Very few of our leads come from—surprisingly 
enough, that gives me an indication that maybe marihuana is not as 
prevalent in schools—I can’t remember one instance where there was 
any merit to it, where we checked it out and there was any merit. 

We have had instances reported by teachers and I think they would 
be aware of it sometimes if it was so prevalent. 

Most of our information is gained from these children and they 
come to our children about other cases, either by running away from 
home or their parents can’t control them. 

That is how—by conversation with them. We very seldom get it 
from the schools. 

The schools cooperate with us, but I don’t think this comes to their 
attention. That is one of the reasons I stated it is not as prevalent 
in the schools as people believe it is. 

Mr. Boro. Usually it comes to their attention through a great in- 
crease in the truancy of the children and falling off in the work: : that 
would be about the only way. 

Captain Krety. That would not indicate necessarily they were using 
marihuana. 

Mr. Boso. That would be an indication which might bring it to 
your attention. 

Captain Krery. It usually comes through an investigation in some 
other way, such as the father or mother can’t control the child. 

Mr. Bono. Captain, we have talked about marihuana and heroin. 
In a number of cities throughout the country the so-called dangerous 
drugs, the barbiturates, the “bennies,” “goof balls,” “red birds,” and 
“blue birds,” have you had any outbreak of that amongst juveniles? 

Captain Krety. We have heard rumors of barbiturates, but we have 
not come across any cases where we could take any action. 

Right here I remember one case here of a girl that came to school. 
Most of them check out like this. She was evidently under the in- 
fluence of a barbiturate. We found out it was a legally prescribed 
barbiturate that her mother had had in the house and she had taken it. 

Although we hear rumbles of it, we have not run across complete 
“ases on barbiturates, and I would not say that barbiturates are a real 
problem here. 

Mr. Bozo. Have you found any instances of doctors prescribing 
large quantities of these dangerous drugs to juveniles, seemingly for 
reduc! ing or some other pur pose ? 

Captain Krety. No, sir; I have not. 
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Mr. Boro. As far as drinking is concerned, Captain, does that 
present a serious problem to the Juvenile Bureau of the San Fran- 
cisco police ¢ 

Captain Krery. Drinking is a problem; yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro, Is it centered in the so-called bars or dives, or where is 
the drinking of juveniles centered ¢ 

Captain Krievy. No, sir; it is not. Most of the cases we find and 
trace out, we do not find it involves the bars. It is usually purchased 
in stores or they get someone to buy it for them, or it is taken from 
their homes. 

Interestingly enough, these children have a code and we are working 
on a case right now, they will not tell you how they got the liquor. 

One put it, “They don’t want to be a fink.” 

One case we were into last night, the boy even told us his mother 
had given him liquor before he left the house, but still he would not 
tell us where he got the further liquor. 

They admitted other acts, beatings, but they still would not admit, 
we can’t pin them down as to where they get that liquor. 

They give us that story about having someone on the street go in 
and buy it for them. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find in the background, say, where the youngster 
had been drinking, is there a tendency on his part to get a little more 
self-confidence and do acts such as you were talking about, beatings, 
or _ iling an automobile, or go into other acts? 

Captain Krery. Yes. 

Mr. Boso. Do you get the cooperation from the tavern owners and 
the bars to keep these youngsters out of the places ¢ 

Captain Kiery. Yes, they cooperate; but there is always that one 
that won’t cooperate that we have to check out. 

We have occasionally made arrests. We have one now that is pend- 
ing in court. We have eight instances where liquor was sold to minors. 

There are two persons involved there, arrested and charged with 
contributing to the delinquency of minors. 

The CHarrman. Have there been any revocations of licenses re- 
ingincourt. We have eight instances where liquor was sold to minors. 

Captain Kievy. I am not up on that, Senator. 

The CuatrmMan. That is policed by the State? 

Captain Krevy. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. May I ask counsel, will the subcommittee have any 
witnesses from the State who will give us information on that subject? 

7“ Boro. Yes. 

Captain, do you find this condition prevalent—and we have found 
it in other cities throughout the country—that your men are patrolling 
these bars and dives and particularly the ones that cater to minors, 
or let them in occasionally, do you find it is just a continuing process, 
that your men go in and make arrests, it is reported, the persons are 
charged, and yet the next night the place is wide open and going again 
_ perhaps a week later you find somebody else in these? 

Captain Krety. No, sir. The instances of where a bar service is 
isolated and is not a continuing offense—you mean, in other words, 
we make the arrest and they are turned loose and they go back selling 
to minors again. No, sir; we don't. 

Mr. Boro. We have found that in other cities throughout the 
country. 
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Captain Krery. You rode with us Wednesday night. I suggested 
to you at that time that you come on a Friday night. Friday night is 
a more lively night around town. 

The Cuarrman. Particularly for the youngsters? 

Captain Krery. Everybody. I believe you gentlemen went with 
two of my men. I told you I didn’t want to give you a guided tour. 
I said, “You pick the spots in the area you want to go to in San 
Francisco, but don’t go on mere conjecture and look and say there are 
a lot of young people in here. Anybody you are doubtful about, you 
pick them out and I will have my men check them.” 

I believe I have the reports in 2 or 3 instances. We suggested 
Friday. You jumped the gun and went out Wednesday. 

Mr. Bogso. May I say that Wednesday is a very quiet night in San 
Francisco. 

Captain Kiety. Yes, sir; that is why I wanted you to go on Friday. 

Now, their report on this: 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1954. 
Subject: Inspection of taverns by the representatives of the United States Senate 
Investigative Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

Sir: I respectfully report the following: 

At 8:30 p. m., this date, reporting officers picked up Mr. Clendenen and Mr 
Bobo at the Whitcomb Hotel as per instructions. Mr. Clendenen informed us 
that they wished to tour the downtown section of the city and check the taverns. 
We began at North Beach. We checked all clubs and taverns on Broadway, 
Pacific, Kearny, and Columbus Streets. We then checked all clubs and taverns 
on Turk, Ellis, Eddy, Jones, Mason, and Leavenworth Streets. We also checked 
several taverns on Third Street. We checked identification cards of persons in 
these taverns and the general character of these premises. 

After inquiring whether we could further assist them this evening, they stated 
that they were most grateful for our assistance and were fully satisfied with 
the evening’s work. We then returned them to their hotel at 11:15 p.m. We 
had checked approximately from 50 to 75 taverns. No minors were present. 

Respectfully submitted. 

XDMUND H. SARRAILLE, No. 536 
LARRY R. LAWSON, No. 538. 


Mr. Boro. I think Mr. Clendenen and Mr. Strong went out on 
Friday night. 

Captain Kre.ty. Yes. You went out again on Friday night. 

The Cuatrman,. The Chair is informed that it was Friday night. 

Captain Ktety. I don’t think that night you checked any taverns. 
I probably mislaid that report. 

Then you went out again Saturday night. I don’t think it would be 
fair to these bars to mention their names because nothing was found 
in a lot of them. 

The Cuarrman. I agree, Captain, unless there were actual offenses, 
offenses of the type that we are particularly interested in. 

Captain Krery (reading) : 

On Friday from 8:30 to 1 a. m., Mr. Clendenen and Mr. Strong accompanied 
us on a patrol of the Mission, Tarawal, and Richmond districts. This involved 
two incidents of observation relative to juveniles and liquor. 

We checked creameries in the district. 

No fountain was open in that certain area I asked them to check. 

There was one incident at 18th and Harrison. They found three 
juveniles walking down the street. They had an unopened bottle of 
wine that they said a character had purchased for them arid they 
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were walking behind a freight car. I don’t believe the poor fellows 
got a chance to crack the seal. They were taken home. 

The Cuarmman. Taken home by the police? 

Captain Kieiy. By the police. We have no records on them. Their 
parents were talked to. 

We feel they can handle the matter satisfactorily. 

We have a card in their file over there. If they get into further 
, trouble we can check it up. 

Then they found two males and a female in an automobile with 
some beer. I have the report here. They were cited into court and 
we are checking now to find out where they got the beer. 

We are still in the process of investigation. 

In fact, they have told us where they bought it. We have to get 
a John Doe warrant to go over there. 

They observed 3 juveniles parked in an automobile out on Eighth 
Street, 11:30 p. m., Friday, October 1, 1 juvenile was 17; the other 
was 16, and they were taken to their homes, where their mother was 
cited to appear with them at the youth guidance center on Tuesday, 
October 5, at 10 a. m. 

The third person, I won’t mention his name. 

The CuarrmMan. May the Chair inquire: You have these names and 
addresses for your records ? 

Captain Krery. Yes. 

With the television I don’t think it is fair to these boys and youths 
that I should mention the names. 

The Cuarrman. One of the things that this subcommittee has in- 
sisted upon is that the youngsters who are in trouble be protected. 
= e are not out to make trouble for anybody. 

Captain Kiery. The third person, who is 18, stated that he had pur- 
chased the beer and ale at the grocery store, and it gives the location. 

The point was made for him to identify the store and clerk, and 
they admitted drinking the beer, and it was booked as evidence. 

I am checking that out this morning. There will be a Joe Doe arrest 
and warrant made. 

We have to be careful in these cases. 

The CuarrmMan. We have found in some areas of the country that 
these beer parties, so-called, give the police more trouble than anything 
else, as far as the drinking is concerned. 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Is that true here in San Francisco? 

Captain Kiery. Yes, sir. Last night I questioned these boys, and 
he told me they were going to a beer party in San Mateo County. 

I said, “What is the matter with that beach down here?” 

He said, “You fellows have been patrolling here and heckling’ us SO 
much we thought we would take our beer party down the county.” 

The Cuarrman. You refer to these beer parties. How many would 
be in a beer party? How many children would be involved in the 
average party ? 

Captain Kirevy. There might be 12 to 15, but the ages are a little 
high to be called children. They are 16 and up. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boro. Relative to Wednesday night, it was a very quiet evening. 
The only thing that came to our attention was four juveniles, I think, 
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in a basement pool hall who immediately went home and the way your 
officers handled the operator, I thought was very commendable. 

Captain Kirry. We had three arrests previously in that place. The 
local California ordinance we have says under 18, and one of them 
was 16. We have made previous arrests in that establishment for let- 
ting juveniles under 18 loiter in the poolroom. 

Mr. Boro. I was in a meeting Saturday morning with a group of 
high-school students, Captain, from the San Francisco area. I think 
we had either one or two representatives from each high school. | 
think you can say they were about as high type a student as you have in 
the San Francisco area, very vocal group of young students. 

It seemed to me that the problem is more or less as has been stated 
here this morning, except that the so-called beer busts and drinking 
parties seem to be very, very prevalent among the high-school stu- 
dents, I mean even among this group which we talked with. 

They say they go to a beach party, they either buy beer from a local] 
grocery store or a small store in some neighborhood, whisky or wine, 
whichever one they are drinking. They go to a beach or to a park. 

I was wondering if the juvenile bureau was havi ing any difficulty 
n tracing down the particular spots where these children might buy 
the beer and liquor? 

Captain Kieny. As I said before, we have traced it down. <A lot of 
times we find it comes from the home. 

In one instance the boys were working in a store and would take 
the liquor from within the store and place it in a garbage can and when 
they closed it up at night they would get it that way. 

In cases where they do purchase, they adhere rigidly to this code. 
Even like this one case where he would tell his own mother supplied 
him with whisky and told us the facts of the beating, still he would not 
tell us where he bought it. 

We don’t feel he is cooperating with us in telling us where he bought 
that booze. That is how rigidly they adhere to this code not telling 
us where they get it. 

The Cuarrman. In your great capital in Washington, in our inves- 
tigation there, we found it was possible for children in their own 
homes when their parents were away to call up these stores; that is, 
the package stores, so-called—I suppose you call them package stores 
out here, do you not? 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir; we call them package stores. Drugstores 
would make deliveries and the liquor stores. 

The Carman. Wherever they could make deliveries and these 
children or minors would call up the stores and the liquor would be 
sent out home, the parents knowing nothing about it, and the children 
would receive it. 

Now, of course, that called for a correction in the Federal statute. 

I am wondering whether under your California law it would be 
possible, for example, for a young boy to assemble a party in his own 
home when his parents were away, call one of your delivery stores 
and have liquor delivered and no responsible adult there to receive it? 

Captain Krery. We never have had occasion where that has arisen, 
to my knowledge. 

The Cuarmmnan. It has arisen in Washington. 
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Captain Krery. Now, whether our law selling to minors, whether 
that would function in relation to that, I imagine the man selling the 
liquor in the store, the responsibility would be his. 

The CrarrMan. May I ask, does counsel of the subcommittee have 
a copy of the California code treating with this problem? 

Mr. Boso. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am wondering if it would not be well to have a 
copy and make it a part of our files. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 20,” and re- 
— for the information of the subcommittee.) 

Captain Krevy. I imagine the man selling it is responsible. He 
would lose his license if he was careless in the w ay he was delivering 
that way. 

The Cuarman. It was not so in Washington. I wondered what 
your situation was here. The law will speak for itself, and it will be 
mi - a part of our files. 

Captain Kirry. The Sergeant tells me the reading is “sell or fur- 
nish.” 

So the fellow making the delivery at the home would be furnishing. 
We have not run into that problem. 

The CuarrMan. Lam glad to hear it. 

Captain Krety. I hope we are not putting any ideas out. 

The Ciuarrman. No, I don’t think you are. I think the more in- 
formation the parents have on this whole subject, the better off the 
children are going to be. 

Captain Kir.y. Yesterday, I was with a group of children, very 
good children, normal children, and they were talking to me. I like 
to talk, we get a normal outlook. When I talk with so many of the 
others, I am sometimes afraid my perspective will be changed on this. 

They made a statement to me they are getting fairly resentful of 
the attitude that the grown people are taking with them. They say 
the word “teenager” is getting to mean, it is synonymous with an 
epithet or a foul word. They are beginning to build up a little resent- 
ment themselves. 

‘The Cuairman. There is not much dignity in that word “teen-ager.” 
| think we had better suspend the use of it as quickly as possible. 

But like juvenile delinquency, it has become part of our language. 

Mr. Borso, Captain, we noticed, of course, in the paper and I am 
sure it is of great concern to you, this beating which took place yester- 
day. Was there any alcohol involved? 

Captain Kie.y. Yes, sir; and I think alcohol is the basic cause of 
that. 

The Cuarrman. How many boys were involved? 

Captain Krevy. So far we have six. We are still working on that 
case. That is one of the cases I referred to you, one boy would even 
go so far—that was part of that case I worked on last night. 

The CHarrMan. Had all the six boys been drinking ¢ 

Captain Krery. No; there was one boy that was not. The boy that 
was driving the car. He was 18 years old and he was not drinking. 

The Cuarrman. How old were the other boys? 

Captain Krery. One is 19. The 18-year-old boy is working in the 
shipyards. The 19-year-old one is a truckdriver; unemployed truck- 
driver. 
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I have the report here. It is a supplementary investigation as far 
as we have gone with it. 

The Cuarrman. We do not want to put the judicial authorities in 
a position where this subcommittee prejudices a case. We would like 
to have all the facts, naturally, for our records, but it is not the pur- 
pose of this subcommittee of the Congress to get into the judicial field 
and to try to supersede the rights of your juvenile division in Cali- 
fornia, or any other part of the country. 

But as soon as you have developed the facts, if they could be trans- 
mitted to Mr. Clendenen in Washington, we would like to have the 
w pies story after the story is complete. 

Captain Krery. Yes. Would you like a brief summary as far as 
we have gone / 

The Cuairman. If you feel without jeopardizing any rights of any 
ndividuals involved. 

Captain Kre.ty. We will give you a broad statement on it. 

The Cuarrman. If you can do that we would like to have it for the 
record today. 

Captain Kre.y. They went out to this home, this girl goes to high 
school, and it was her birthday. There were two birthdays in the 
family, son and daughter in the family. 

From what we understand, it was more or less of an open house, 
more or less a come-and-go party. 

These boys were not invited. The six of them heard about it, and 
they had gotten together and gotten hold of this liquor. 

That is the party we are checking out. I understand there was 
some movement among them to take up the collection. We are trying 
to find out who passed the money and bought it. 

We got a story of the man on the street. They gave it to him and 
he bought it. They became intoxicated and drove up to the house. 

The boy driving the car did not drink. He sat outside. The others 
went up into the house and made themselves obnoxious in there. They 
were asked to leave and then this fight started. 

This man was pretty badly beaten. The woman, she was struck— 
whether she was struck intentionally or whether she injected herself 
in the melee accidentally, we don’t know. 

There were injuries there. There were no weapons used. I believe 
there is some indication that maybe there was some kicking done. 

The CHatrmMan. Have you been able to ascertain or determine what 
started the physical violence ? 

Captain Kievy. Yes. One asked, “All you have is potato chips?” 

The m: an of the house said, “What's the matter, isn’t it good enough 
for you?’ 

The other one was that they pushed the boys off the banister. That 
was part of it. 

In fact, some of them are varying. They were drinking so much 
they were kind of vague. 

One was ejected from the party by the man of the house, because 
he pushed an unknown juvenile off the banister. 

One of these boys is a big, powerful fellow, 16 years old, weighs 
about 200 pounds, a big, rugged boy. 

There were two of them that took part in the actual fighting, so far 
as we have been able to learn. 
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They said they returned to this address where they had heard it ' 
rumored an open house was being held. All the boys except one | 
entered. One of the boys pushed an unknown boy down the banister 
and was ejected and they jumped the others outside. 

Another boy asked if all they had to eat was potato chips. The man 
of the house said, “What’s the matter, isn’t it good enough for you?” 

That is when the fight started. 

Then it gets to be a melee and it is pretty hard to understand what 
happened. It was a vicious thing. 

The Cuarrman. The wheat gets all mixed up with the chaff. 

Captain Krevy. Yes. 

Then they went outside and went back in and reentered the house 
and resumed the fight again. 

Mr. Bono. Captain, have you or Sergeant Lynch found—you have 
been with the juvenile bureau for a year, and Sergeant Lynch for 5 
years—have you found there seems to be a tendency for juveniles to 
engage in more violent activities, more violent crimes at an earlier 
age here ? 

Captain Krery. I think there has been a tendency in the last couple 
years. I think Sergeant Lynch may answer that—that there is more 
violence in their attack and the carrying of weapons like knives. 

A few years back it was belt buckles. Now, it is knives and some- 
times brass knuckles, sometimes lengths of chain. That is something 
I think in the past few years, or 5 or 6 years, has come into prominence. 

I don’t think it was as prevalent before as it is now. 

Mr. Boro. I notice in walking down the streets, not only here but 
in other cities in California, that displayed in the windows are these 
long switch-blade knives, some of them going up to 8 inches. 

Evidently they are for sale to anyone who wants to buy them. 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boso. Do you ever encounter many of those? 

Captain Kiety. Yes, sir; we encounter them quite frequently. 

Mr. Boro. It would be a great help to the police department par- 
ticularly if some way was found to outlaw that particular type? 

Captain Krery. Not only amongst juveniles, but among adults we 
find them carrying them. 

I think it would be a great help to outlaw switch-blade knives. 

Mr. Bono. How about the carrying of pistols? Do you have many 
—— involved in carrying weapons of that type? 

Captain Kirity. We have occasional cases, not too frequently. 

Mr. Boro. Are the laws in California very tight as to the sale and 
use of firearms? 

Captain Kiery. Yes; it is pretty tight. The last case we had the 
boy went home without his father’s permission and took the gun from 
the father. 

Then we had a case not so long ago. He manufactured a zip gun. 

That is the first one I had seen. We had them before. He manu- 
factured a zip gun. We have had cases a few years back where we 
had a shooting here that involved an automatic. 

We do run into cases. They are not usually purchased. They are 
either stolen or 

Mr. Boro. One thing of particular interest to the subcommittee, and 
I have found it in a number of cities, the so-called mail-order houses 
for buying weapons. We are all familiar with the 3-D gun, which 
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looks like a German Luger, but also these mail-order houses will send 
them an army .45 or any type of pistol they order; the only thing they 
have to put down is 18 years of age or 21 years of age. 

a any cases of that matter come to the attention of your bureau? 

Captain Krery. Not to my know!edge; no, sir. 
~ Bozo. Are the so-called gangs, problems in San Francisco ? 
Captain Krery. In the true sense of an organized gang; no. I 
mean we have groups loosely called gangs, like groups of children 
that will come out of a football game, but as far as an organized 
gang or having a name like the Big Rat, or anything like that, no; 
wearing a certain type of blazer, or paying dues, or having an elected 
leader, we have nothing like that. 

The CnatrmMan. You are familiar with the gang troubles they have 

he . in New York City, the pattern which the gang troubles follow? 
Captain Krery. Yes, sir. We don’t have anything like that. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any group of juveniles that dress a certain 
way, that you can almost walk down the street and pick out a trouble- 
maker ? 

Captain Krery. I would hesitate to say that. There are certain 
individuals among them that do adopt a pattern of dress, the so-called 
“Pachuco” type, with the long haircut, with black felt, or whatever 
material, shoes, and tight pants. We have that type here, but I don’t 
think it necessarily means—they are not grouped together; it is just 
a fad, not a gang. 

Mr. Boro. Where there is a group of individuals involved, say, 
after a football game, or after a sporting event, it is just a spontaneous 
sort of thing, 5 or 6 of them together might have something to drink 
and they go out and raise a row. 

Captain Krety. Not so much. These incidents after the football 
games, oe mean directly after the games when they are leaving a 
stadium? I don’t think alcohol plays as much a part as the school 
spirit, excitement from the football game. 

Mr. Bozo. Take this group of six ‘the other night. That was more 
or — spontaneous. 

Captain Krery. That is the young girls we are talking about ? 

Mr. Boro. The group of six that went into the party the other night. 
That would not be what you call an organized gang? 

Captain Krery. No; I went into that. I asked, “Who is the boss 
here?” 

They would not admit anybody was the boss. I asked where they 
met and got together. They said, “We just met at the playground.” 

Mr. Boro. In the so-called sex crimes, are there many of those 
involving juveniles, Captain, in the San Francisco area? 

Captain Krenry. Yes; we do. You mean with children in play- 
grounds, these sex deviates? Yes; we have that. That is a problem. 

The Cuatrrman. Would you call it a large problem ? 

Captain Krery. I really wouldn’t know what you call a large 
problem. 

The Cuatrman. As these other related juvenile problems go? 

Captain Krety. I tell you it is a problem more from the point of an 
adult that fools with the children. It is not the children’s problem. 
They just happen to be victims in most of these cases. 

The Cnarrman. We found that true in Los Angeles, as well. 
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Captain Krery. It does not play a part in the juvenile delinquency 
It is usually little girls 8, 9, 10 years old. Indecent-exposure cases. 
The Cuatrman. Do you know whether pornographic literature, of 
these so-called crime comics have had any influence in that category of 
offense ¢ 

Captain Krery. Well, when we find these rooms of these adults we 
find—I can cite particularly one case, this man had practically built 
an altar to one of our favorite movie stars here. You will find a lot 
of pornographic literature pasted up, so-called art magazines and 
naked persons plastered all over their walls. That is very common 
when you make these arrests to find the walls are covered, or they have 
a lot of the it in their possession. ‘That is the adult. 

The Cuatrrman. All right, Counsel. 

Mr. Boso. I believe the pornographic literature comes under your 
division also. 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Is that picked up in any great quantity among juveniles, 
pon wae I mean individual cases. 

Captain Kirery. When you talk about pornographic literature, we 
break it down into three categories. 

We have what is called strip and it is really, in a lot of cases it is 
really a fraud perpetrated on the person that buys it. That is one 
where each picture, the top picture shows a little more of their clothing 
removed. 

When you actually get down to it, sometimes it is not all removed, 
sometimes it is sold under the counter as a fast deal, and the fellow 
thinks he is really getting something. He is really being defrauded. 

We have had cases, about 3 or 4 in the last year, W here the school- 
teachers have called that to our attention and where they had these 
pictures, 

Mr. Boro. When I was speaking of pornographic, I meant the 
utterly perverted type of book. 

Captain Kie.y. No, that is hard to purchase or find a place that 
sells it. That is very undercover. 

Mr. Boso. Have you noticed among the juveniles—I don’t know 
whether you have high-school fraternities here or not—where they 
might rent one of these pornographic or perverted films, the juveniles 
themselves rent it and show it to a group. 

Captain Krery. I have heard of it, but I don’t know. 

Sergeant Lyncn. I might say, that secret societies in high schools 
are outlawed by law in California. I find by my own observation that 
there is very little of it in San Francisco. There may be a few. 

The school authorities do not know about it. To take the place of 
that they have had clubs organized under the supervision of the 
various teachers, which in fact, takes the place and brings it out in 
the open so that grouping go along normally without any secrecy. 

Mr. Boso. I was interested the ‘other day passing by a bookstore, 
since we are in the sex angle of it, in the display which is shown by 
these pictures here appearing in the show windows there. Nothing 
legally wrong with the books, but the imprint that those books might 
make on a juvenile walking by and the titles of the books, what 
would be the contents of them as far as exciting him to an erotic 
nature. I think that anyone that would look at that particular type 
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of display in a window could readily understand why there might be 
juveniles involved in the various sex crimes in the city. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask at this point before you make a response, 
may I ask, Counsel : 

I notice these pictures are rather small. How does this display 
compare with the display we had in New York City when we had our 
hearings over there! is it the same type of thing ‘ 

Mr. Bono. I was not in New York City. 1 think Mr. Clendenen can 
answer that. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, I think it is rather comparable with a portion 
of the display that we had in our New York hearings, Senator. That 
display we had in New York, you will recall, related to the kinds of 
publications which were published by firms which also published comic 
books, so-called crime comic books for youngsters. 

This was the type of publication they published in addition to the 
comic books. 

The Cuairman. Did counsel examine any of the contents of these 
books that I see in the picture ¢ 

Mr. Boro, No, sir; I didn’t. 

Captain Kirty. I see one book says “Psycopathic Sexuals.” That 
might be a medical book and it might be written in terms that could 
not, be called pornographic literature. It might be a textbook. 

Mr. Boro. I don’t believe you could refer to that as pornographic 
literature. 

Captain Krery. It might appeal to certain people, maybe sex de- 
viates, but still they could be called scientific books. 

Another thing I will say on the enforcement of that. law, it is rather 
difficult because the code reads: “Who knowingly, willfully, and 
lewdly sells.” 

Now, if you went into the store, the man could sell you that book and 
you have to prove that he had lewd knowledge of the contents of the 
book. Mere possesion is not enough. If he says he does not know what 
is in the book, you have no case, 

The CuairmMan. Some of the exhibits we had in the 3-day hearings 
in New York would just shock the conscience of anybody, completely 
a imagination. 

Captain Kieiy. Gentlemen, I have an exhibit here of a recent case 
that we lost, we brought before the jury, where we investigated 10,000 
copies of different magazines, so- called health magazines. 

The merchandise involved was $3,000. This was ‘brought before the 
jury and we lost the case. 

I have 1 or 2 copies here, if you gentlemen would like to look through 
it. 

The CHatrmMan. I would like to see what bearing it has on the 
problem. 

Captain Kirry. I brought two samples with me. We have many 
more samples. Some of this is the book cover. You will find the gem- 
tals of a man exposed. You will find the young children. 

Now, that case was brought before the jury and we lost it. 

The Cuarman. A jury “of men and women! 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. We have found, Captain, over the country, that when you 
begin to get into eertain publications that there seems to be a great 
need for legislation more particularly describing those. 
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Captain Kre.ry. You run into that thing; when does it stop being 
art and when does it become filth? It is a hard line to draw. 

The Cuarrman. That is pretty close to the line of filth in a publica- 
tion. I think probably that has evidential value. I think it ought 
to be marked and made a part of the files of this subcommittee. 

Captain Kiery. I have more in my drawer. I just happened to 
grab 1 or 2. I have others. 

A lot of them came from foreign countries that were brought into 
this country through customs, which is sometimes used as a defense, 
that this was passed through customs. 

The Cuarrman. I will rely on the judgment of our executive direc- 
tor. Do you think we should have these marked for our files? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 21,” and 
received for the information of the subcommittee.) 

The Cuairman. The subcommittee has seen them through the eyes 
of the chairman. I think I could describe to my colleagues what sort 
of literature it was. 

We found, in our hearings in San Diego, that a lot of this vile litera- 
ture was coming over the border from Tia Juana, published in Eng- 
lish. Some of these books sold for 50 cents. Others for a dollar. 
They would really poison the mind of any child who was susceptible 
to that sort of thing. 

I imagine from what we heard that they were coming over in some 
quantities. 

Mr. Boro. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And it gave the subcommittee real concern. This 
is a field, since we are in this field, where the Congress of the United 
States can do something, because most of this literature travels 
through interstate commerce. 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir; I believe there is a great field there that 
could be explored and it would do a lot of good. 

This man that is in this business, most of his business was strictly 
this type of business. He was the importer and distributor. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Boso. On that case was there any trend evidenced as to who this 
particular literature was directed to? 

Captain Krety. This literature was sent around to book stores and 
all over the city, no one particular area of the city. It is a package 
deal. 


Mr. Bono. They buy some of one magazine and they have to take 
so many of the others? 

Captain Kiery. Yes; the covers are sealed, so it can’t be opened. 
The man who bought them in would say display them, put them in the 
back; don’t put them in the front of the store. 

Still we could not prove knowingly and lewdly to the satisfaction 
of the jury. 


The Cuarrman. For the Chair’s enlightenment, this was a State 
court that this case was tried in? 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir; it was a jury trial, municipal court in 
San Francisco, for misdemeanor. It is a misdemeanor. 

The Cuarmman, All right. 

Mr. Bozo. We have noticed among this particular perverted litera- 
ture that there is a concentrated effort by the purveyors of it to sell it 
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to juveniles. It seems to me that they are the most gullible for this 
kind of stuff. 

I wondered if you noticed the pattern of that involved in this, the 
so-called health magazines? 

Captain Krety. You mean purvey it to juveniles! 

Mr. Boso. Or is it displayed in bookstores ? 

Captain Kiety. Displayed in bookstores. One of the questions they 
asked in this trial is, “Would you sell this to a minor ¢’ 

The Cuarrman. You did not find any evidence of any mailing lists 
of minors, or anything of that type? 

Captain Kiery. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That did not come out in the evidence at all ? 

Captain Krery. No, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Captain, on the problem of runaway children, do you 
receive many runaways from out of State or intrastate in San Fran- 
cisco ¢ 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. What disposition do you take? 

Captain Krery. A child runaway is usually picked up hanging 
around or picked up registering in a hotel. The ordinance says we 
must notify the police. We have people in bus depots who will tell 
us there is a child hanging around. We pick them up. We bring 
them to the youth guidance center. We book them as either runaways 
or for shelter, we call it. 

They, in turn, will send to out-of-State or to the community from 
which he comes and there will be arrangements made to transport 
him back there where he comes from. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find among those runaways, Captain, that sex 
deviates might have a tendency to prey upon the younger boys? 

Captain Kiexy. Yes, sir; they come to our attention, too. They do 
prey on them. 

Mr. Bozo. The sex-deviate problem, would you say it was of major 
proportions here in San Francisco? 

Captain Kreny. I would say it is normal with any seaport town. 

The CuarrmMan. You use the words “seaport town.” Do you think 
seaport towns have a greater problem in that field than most other 
communities ¢ 

Captain Krery. I think the policing problem of a seaport town is 
greater than an inland town. 

Where we have a fixed community and people are not so 
transient—— 

Mr. Boro. We have found particularly in Washington, that they 
were preying upon the runaway boys particular] 

Captain Krety. Bus depots and these so- inlledl variety stores where 
they come in contact with each other. 

The CuarrMan. Captain, I do not want to be facetious, but how 
do you account for the fact that Florida and California have probably 
the greatest runaway problems in the 48 States? Would you say it 
is because the child feels some sec urity in the knowledge that the 
climate will be favorable? 

Captain Kiety. Senator, what you just said isnewsto me. I didn’t 
know our community varied from any other community as far as the 
number of runaway children. 

The Cuarrman. That has been the testimony. 
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Captain Krery. In California we had phenomenal growth. The 
population of the United States grows at the rate of 214 million a year 
now, I think. 

Here in California the growth of the State, I believe, is at the rate 
of 1,400a day. That is people coming in and newborn children. The 
transient people are more of a problem than stable people that stay in 
one place. 

That does not mean that transient people are not good people. On 
top of that, within the State I think we have one of the greatest trans- 
sient population within the State. 

The Chairman. That is particularly true in Los Angeles; is it not? 

Captain Krevy. Yes. I believe they are not as stable a person. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair could only reach one conclusion, be- 
cause you have such wonderful climate here, that is somewhat true 
of Florida. We thought maybe that gave the child when he left home 
starting for Florida or California the feeling that he would have at 
least security from cold and unpleasant weather. 

Captain Krery. When you mention that, do you mean runaway 
children from outside coming to California ? 

The Cuamman. That is what I meant. 

Captain Krevy. I think Los Angeles has an attraction, the movies, 
the West, the outlaws, the spirit of the old West, reading these maga- 
zines. ‘There is more excitement. 

We have a lot over here in the line of pioneers, the old western 
spirit, the movie industry, the seaport, the ships and those things. 
That would attract those people. 

The Cuairman. And there is a lot of interesting country to see on 
the way out, too. 

All right, Counsel. 

Mr. Bopo. Captain, speaking of this phenomenal growth of the 
State of California and how it is growing, is the budget of the juvenile 
bureau enough to allow it to grow as the ‘population of San Francisco ¢ 

Captain Kre.y. The budget is not voce down to include the juve- 
nile bureau. The police department has the budget. I would say 
right now I am adequately staffed with a number of men, but no chief 
of police will ever say he has enough men. He always wants more. 
He is always trying to get better equipment, more automobiles. 

The Cnarrman. He would not be a good chief if he did not do that. 

Mr. Boro. Captain, do you receive cooperation from the court and 
S probation department in handling of your juveniles here? 

Captain Krety. We work very closely together. Ours is the appre- 

hension, investigation, and then the rehabilitation and the Youth 
Guidance Center, that is a different branch. 

Mr. Boro. As a police officer—lI will ask this as a personal opinion— 
do you have a tendency to feel that maybe the courts and probation 
-" too soft on those that you apprehend ? 

Captain Krery. Yes, we have that feeling; yes, sir. I think that is 

prevalent feeling all over. 

Not that I believe in an eye for an eye or a tooth for a tooth, but 
[ think sometimes you have to be practical in these cases. They are 

bad boys; they have to be removed from the community. 

I think when they have 1 or 2 or 3 chances, then that is enough. 
We have to be practical in this matter. 

The Cnamman. Realistic. 
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Captain Kuezy. Yes, sir. 

In this case of one of these boys last night, would you like to hear 
the previous record of that boy? 

The CuarmMan. Certainly, without mentioning the boy’s name. 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir. 

I will just give you one. He has had a total of 10 priors that go 
back to 1947, petty theft. In 1949, malicious mischief, B-B guns. 

In 1949, a eenppeay of a church. 

The CuarrmMan. Captain, do you want to take the microphone and 
turn it closer to you ? 

Captain Krevy. Yes, sir. 

We had the burglary of a church. In 1949 he shoplifted. 

In 1950, a battery, 15 intoxications, 52 purchasings of liquor. In 
1953, carrying a spring-blade knife. In 1953 again he had armed 
theft and armed robbery. 

In 1954, we have out of State, out of the county, he was locked up for 
possession of liquor, and we have the beating case last night. 

The CHarrMan. The age was what? 

Captain Krevy. Nineteen. 

The CHarrMAN. He is not a case for the juvenile courts anymore, 
quite obviously. 

Mr. Boro. His record extends back to 1947 

Captain Krery. Yes. 

You have to be practical, I think. 

The CHatrRMAN. The Chair agrees with that. 

Mr. Boso. Does he have any record of any commitments or proba- 
tion ¢ 

Captain Kirety. I don’t have it here. This is all recent. If he 
hasn't, he should have had. 

We are me : sly the arresting agency. 

Mr. Boro. Captain, in the field wherein the Federal Government 
might legislate or where the State might legislate to alleviate the 
problems of juvenile delinquency, would you have any suggestions 
ae might want to give? 

Captain K1e.y. T believe you gentlemen are working on the inter- 
state transportation of spring-bl ade knives. I don’t know what your 
field is in literature, pornographic literature. 

The CHarrMan. The staff is working on all those problems. 

Captain Krery. I think a great deal of work could be done on an 
interstate level on the comic books. I don’t think they necessarily 
mean delinquency, but they do a lot to show the pattern 

-_ CHAIRMAN. They certainly contribute to it; do they not? 

Captain Krery. They have a great effect, yes, if you are going to 
feed a child some of these horror comic books that I have looked at 
and you are going to feed that to him day in and day out. 

The CHamman. How long ago were they first brought to your 
“— ntion 4 

Captain Kiery. I ran across them myself. I have a young son and 
I happened to go through some of his comic books that they trade 
among themselves. I saw one picture of a morgue. a man stabbing a 
corpse and a fellow walking across the floor with a skull on top of the 
platter. It was just gruesome. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are all typic al and all follow the same pat- 
tern. The Chair might say to you, Captain, that I was totally una- 
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ware that such things existed until we had our hearings in New York 
City. 

I have raised five children. I have never seen any of these things 
in my home, nor did I ever know about them until this subcommittee 
went to work on them. 

Captain Krery. I was quite surprised when I went through my 
child’s stuff. I found a few of them in there. 

I might say we found a lot of good comics in there. 

The Cuarrman. We were able in our extensive hearings in New 
York to distinguish between the good and the bad. The line was quite 
clear. You could determine the line between the two very readily. 

Mr. Boro. Those are all the questions I have. 

The Cuatrman. We get back, Captain, for a minute, to your nar- 
cotics problem. The Chair might say that we recognize that this is 
not one of the major phases of juvenile delinquency. It is a con- 
tributing factor, though. 

In your efforts here to suppress narcotics, particularly as far as 
effecting children, have you been able to determine where the sources 
are ¢ 

Captain Krety. No, sir; we have not. 

The Cuarrman. You have not been able to trace any of these sales 
to the actual source / 

Captain Kieiy. How they come into the country; no, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you think they come through these ports? 

Captain Kiery. I would hesitate to answer that, sir. I think there 
are men from the Federal narcotics and State narcotics and maybe 
from our own bureau of special services that would be better qualified. 

I have never worked with narcotics. 

The CHatrmMan. We had some testimony in San Diego from the 
authorities there that the children would come from as far as San 
Francisco and Sacramento to go across the border and buy marihuana 
and heroin. You would not know anything about that, would you? 

Captain Kirry. No, sir. Just what I read in the papers; 1 mean 
not a personal knowledge through an investigation. Men that I have 
talked with have never mentioned what the source was. 

My men are primarily juvenile officers and they go along with the 
furnishing of narcotics and the arrests. That entails a different type 
of work. There you have to have undercover men working with them 
and it does not belong in a juvenile bureau. i 

The CuarrmMan. You are quite right. We will have some testimony 
on that later, I think, from authorities on that subject. 

Captain, getting back to the more serious crimes, murder, rape, 
robbery, kidnaping, that sort of thing, have you had any children in 
this area involved in any murder cases recently ? 

Captain Krery. We will have one 1 year, none the next. I don’t 
have the statistics. They are so minor that they can’t show a pattern, 
not like the robbery would show a pattern. 

The Cuarrman. Robbery does show a pattern ? 

Captain Krery. I have some statistics I brought with me. Would 
you like me to read them ? 

The CHatrman. Are they extensive ? 


Captain Krery. Not too long. Four or 5 minutes. I briefed these 
myself out of the books. 
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When I found out about this—the girls are off in the statistics divi- 
sion on Saturday and Sunday—they said they would have it available 
n about 5 hours today. So this has only been 1953, 1952, 1951, and 
1950. ‘They were not able to bring up the 1954. 

The present year statistics are not up to date. I could not get them 
intil 1 o’clock this afternoon. 

The Cuarman. They would not vary much ? 

Captain Krery. No. These are juvenile arrests under the age of 
8. This isthe rape, including attempt: 

In 1953 we had 10; 1952, we had 8; 1951, we had 12; 1950, we had 13. 

So you can’t say there is a pattern there. 

Robbe TY, attempt included: 68 in 1953; 47 in 1952; 31 im 1951; 53 
n 1950. 

The CHarrman. What were the age groups involved there? 

Captain Kre.ty. These are under 18, arrested, because when crime 
s committed you don’t know who committed the crime until you 
jake the apprehension. 

The CHatrrmMan. That is correct. 

Captain Krery. If a car is stolen you don’t know who stole the car 
intil there is apprehension. 

bam CHairMAN. What was the lowest age you had in that group / 

Captain Krery. I don’t have it broken down there. These are 
taken from the annual report of the police department. 

The CHarrMan. May we have a copy of that? 

Captain Krety. Yes, sir; 1 believe your men have copies. They 
were going down to get them. 

The CuHarrman. Do you have copies ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I believe we do. 

The CHarrman. If we have copies they will be made a part of the 
official files. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No, 22,” and filed 
for the information of the subcommittee. ) 

Captain Kiety. These are crimes that are most commonly known 
to the police and are the type of crime that can’t be concealed. 

In other words, if you have a robbery and assault and burglary, 
they are crimes that are reported. These are the arrests. I believe I 
left off with robbery. 

To go on to assault with deadly weapons: In 1953 we had 15 arrests; 
1952, we had 23; 1951, we had 28 ; 1950, we had 36. 

Burglary with attempts included: 145 in 1953; 194 in 1952; 211 
1951; and 194 in 1950, 

Grand theft: We had 34 in 1953; 27 in 1952; 37 in 1951; 29 in 1950. 

Petty theft: We had 222 in 1953; 153 in 1952; 186 in 1951; 224 in 
1950. 

Auto theft: We had 337 in 1953; 239 in 1952; 347 in 1951: 140 in 
1950. 

That figure, I don’t know, it does not seem to fit in. I can’t under- 
stand such a drop there. 

The Cuarrman. It is in the record. 

Captain Krery. It is in the record. 

Mz alic ‘ious mischief : In 1953 we had 41; in 1952 we had 53; in 1951 we 

had 27; in 1949 we had 49. 


It does not show any pattern. It is an up and down. 
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The Cuarman. But the age groups do continue to get lower? 

Captain Krery. There are juveniles under the age of 18 years of 
age. These are arrests made. 

The Cuarrman. Increases continue to come in the lower age group, 
do they not? 

Captain Krery. I would have to go into that a little further before 
I make that statement. 

The Cuarrman. That has been the pattern in many places. 

Mr. Clendenen, do you have any questions to ask the captain? 

Mr. CLenDENEN. I was wondering, Captain, whether you have read- 
ily available there the total number of youngsters cited or booked by 
the police department during 1953? 

Captain Krery. Total number of youngsters cited or booked ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes. 

Captain Krery. The number is probably in here. Do you want to 
pass it for a minute? 

The CuarrMan. That will be the order. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. I wanted to inquire also about your experience 
here with the curfew for juveniles. 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. This isa matter that the subcommittee has received 
some conflicting testimony about. Some people seem to feel that it is 
an effective aid in meeting the problem of youngsters getting in 
trouble late at night, and others seem to feel that it is relatively inef- 
fective and, as a matter of fact, not enforcible. 

Captain Kiery. I believe it is effective. It is enforcible to a degree, 
and you have to have that law because it comes in handy at times. 
The law has to be applied with commonsense. 

A few weeks back I issued an order to my men to make spot checks 
in various parts of the city where these juveniles congregate. Ac- 
cording to our ordinance, 11 o’clock is the time—I wanted them to 
start the check so they would take action. You would be surprised at 
the number of phone calls that we have been receiving, wanting to 
know all about. the curfew law, the time, and everything else. 

Just that little check here and there. I think if children are in at 
11 o’clock, off the streets, they are less apt to get into trouble. 

Mr. CLeNDENEN. To go back to this matter of beer parties by ju- 
veniles for a moment, I was wondering whether you would have any 
opinion as to what kind of action might be se in meeting this 
problem; that is, whether there is needed any change in legislation, 
or what other recommendation you might propose. 

Captain Krery. I think if we had greater publicity, when a man 
sells liquor to juveniles, if there was reasonable action taken and pub- 
licity given to the action, what re Some to this man, he lost his 
license, he was suspended for a year, he was fined so much money, that 
would put all the other dealers in liquor on their toes in the handling 
of liquor. 

I think that would be a great help. We don’t get too much publicity 
on what happens to the man after he sold the liquor. 

Mr. CLeNpENEN. When you are able to trace the beer or liquor back 
to its source and discover it was sold by some drugstore or neighbor- 
hood grocery, does this usually result in the suspension or revocation 
of the license? 
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Captain Krery. In some cases it is a suspension. The local court 
handles it on a level—I have some statistics on the local court’s han 
dling of it. Beyond that, equalization, their hearing drags on. The 
information is available to us after action is taken on the matter. 

We have cases of suspension. We have had cases of revocation of 
license, grocery stores, and so forth, taverns. 

But the number and how it goes, I am not too familiar with it. It 
is a State job and I have not taken 

Mr. CLENpDENEN. In the event you have not been able to locate that 
figure in terms of total number arrested or cited, I was wondering 
whether or not you could give us an estimate as to the proportion of 
= aiaeadade. the total number of youngsters that are either cited 

r booked by the police department that are handled by your squad. 

Captain Kre.y. We handled 5,000 cases, I believe, over there last 





year, investigations. Some of those investigations were on the adult 


level. They were complaints against adults and not delinquency. 

I would hesitate to give you an estimate of how many cases were 
cited and how many were arrested. 

The Cuarrman. You could not break that 5,000 figure down 
roughly, could you? 

Captain Krery. Not here; no, sir. The total number cited I believe 
is in here. 

It will take a little time. 

The CuarrmMan. Captain, later would you break those figures down 
for the subcommittee and transmit them to Mr. Clendenen? It will 
be the order of the Chair that they be made a part of the record at this 
point in your testimony. 

Captain Kreiy. Yes, sir; we will be glad to. 

(The information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 23,” and 
reads as follows:) 

Exuisit No. 23 

Boy and gir] delinquency: 1) First 6 months 1954, last 6 months 1953. Family 

division: 2) Fiscal year 1953-54. 


Exnursir No, 23 


6-month periods 
Number | Percent 


Last 6 months|First6months| Ch@nge | change 
1953 1954 
Average monthly caseload - 1, 006 950 — 56 5.7 
New cases 423 439 +16 +3.8 
Total children supervised 1, 350 1, 345 5 ) 
Cases disposed of 444 488 +44 10 
First adjudications 432 418 14 3.2 
Fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1954 
Average monthly caseload SH4 978 +114 +13.2 
New cases 963 862 101 10. £ 
Total children supervised 1, 762 1, 789 +27 +1. 5 
Cases disposed of R35 932 4-97 +11.6 
First adjudications 978 850 -128 13.1 


1 No change (less than 1 percent). 
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Girl division 





6-month periods 


———| Number | 


Last 6months} Ist6months change 


1953 1954 
Average monthly caseload 470 438 —32 
Ww case 126 118 —8 
\l girls supervised 592 561 | —3i1 
Cases disposed of 149 160 +11 
First adjudication 114 27 +13 


Fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1954 


Average monthly caseload 452 454 1-9 
‘“ases 286 244 42 
tal girls supervised 693 710 +17 
Cases disposed of J ; 227 309 +82 
rst adjudications N ‘ 283 241 — 42 

2 Less than 1 percent 


Family division 


6-month periods 
Number 


. shange 
Last 6months|First6months| ©2@28¢ 








1953 1954 
A verage monthly caseload a ee 577 573 | —4 
New children 284 321 +37 
tal children supervised 835 831 | —4 
Cases disposed of i thence 325 | 271 | — 64 
First adjudications : nel oi 281 | 303 | +22 

Fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1954 | 

Average monthly caseload : ; 595 | —20 
New cases 525 | +80 
lotal children supervised 1,071 | +85 
Cases disposed of ‘ : 520 +76 
First adjudication . oeleteeabe 405 3 584 3+179 


2 Less than 1 percent. 
Increase in number of adjudications reported, not adjudications made. 
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Children’s division 


Average monthly caseload 
New cases 

Total under supervision 
Cases disposed of 

First adjudications 4 


Average monthly caseload 
New cases 

Total under supervision 
Cases disposed of 


6-month periods 


Number | Percent 


+hange ’ 70 
Last 6 months| First 6months) ©" "8* change 
1953 1954 
1, 448 1, 534 LRG +-5.9 
187 173 14 2.5 
1, 580 1, 653 +73 +4. 6 
100 123 +-23 +23 
1] 32 21 191 
Fiscal year ending 
| June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1954 | 
} 
1, 388 1,491 | +103 | 7.4 
282 360 | +78 | +-27.7 
1,616 1, 753 +137 +8. 5 
223 223 | (5 ( 
19 43 24 | 126 


First adjudications__- 


4 Not many first adjudications as most of children’s division cases are transfers from family division, e. g 


during fiscal year 303 of 360 new cases were transfers. 
5 None, 


Mr. CLENDENEN. I wanted the combined figures for being cited and 


arrested. 


Also, we would want the pr 


oportion of these cases which 


were handled by the juvenile squad versus exclusively by the precinct 


unit of the police department. 


Captain Krery. If you will give me one minute, gentlemen, I think 


I can run across that very shortly. 
Arrests, on view arrests, 595; cited to 
That is for 1953. 


juvenile court, 267. 


That is the juvenile bureau. 


On view arrests, 595; cited to juvenile court, 267. 


Is that the figure you had in mind? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Right. 

I have no further questions, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Captain, you are a 
California, and it is a great State. 


resident of the great State of 


Captain Krery. I am a native son, Senator. 


The Cuarrman. You can be proud of 
all parts of the State. 

Captain Krery. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, down in the T 
problem. 


San Diego concedes that, so does Los Angeles. 


that. So you are interested in 


‘ia Juana area they do have a 


When I 


say those great cities concede that, 1 mean the authorities there con- 


cede that. 


54510—55 19 
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Now, it has been suggested by many of the authorities that they 
should have border control so that these minors—let us call them 
juveniles—cannot go across the border unless accompanied by an 
adult. 

Would you agree with that? 

Captain Krery. I would agree heartily with that. I think on the 
face of it it is very practical. 

The Cuarrman. We have had some differences of opinion on that 
phase of control, but it is the feeling of the chairman of this subeom- 

mittee that it would be ver y helpful t to the whole State. 

Captain Kreny. Possibly there would have to be certain qualifica- 
tions made. 

The Cuarrman. I refer, of course, only to those areas where you 
have an international boundary. 

Captain Kirery. There may be some qualifications, where a youth 
would have a job on the other side of the border, and would have to 
go back and forth every day. Some sort of special pass could be made 
for him. 

On the whole the basic theory behind it, I think, is excellent. 

The Cuarman. I might say for the record that I was over in 
Nevada on Saturday. I had a very sad mission, but I did observe 
some of the gambling over there the short time I was in the hotel. I 
did not see in the group assembled there any juveniles at all. 

So it would indicate that they try to police that situation as far as 
the youngsters are concerned. 

Now, on this question of suspension of license for sale of alcoholic 
beverages to young people, we found in one of the great cities of this 
country, a city not far from my home, incidentally, that ina period of 
10 years they had not had 1 suspension for the sale of alcohol to minors. 
That shocked the subcommittee and the committee did not hesitate to 
comment upon it. 

I am glad to say that today that situation has been corrected and 
they have suspensions for sale of intoxicating liquors to minors. 

So that you would recommend suspension, outr ight suspension ? 

Captain Krety. Yes, sir; with qualifications. ‘There are times when 
the juvenile will go in with credentials; he may be 20 years of age. 

The Cuamman. You also have those fringe cases that have to be 
looked upon with a strict idea of justice and equity. 

Captain, I think I have no more questions. On behalf of the sub- 
committee I want to express my sincere thanks for your appearance 
here this morning. You have made a real contribution to our record. 
I know my colleagues will study your testimony carefully as I have 
listened to it. We may be calling upon you later before we prepare 
our final report to the next Congress for some further and additional 
information. 

Captain Krery. Thank you, Senator; it has been a real pleasure 
being here. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Captain, very much, and thank you, 
Sergeant, for your help. 

Will you thank the chief and thank the mayor for their coopera- 
tion? It is typical of the cooperation we have had throughout our 
visits in California. 

Captain Krery. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Chief Lester Divine. 
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The CHarman. State your full name, occupation, and address, for 
the record. 

Chief Divine. Lester J. Divine, chief, Oakland City Police Depart- 
ment. 

The CuHatrrman. Will you be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to present 
to this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Chief Divine. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LESTER J. DIVINE, CHIEF, OAKLAND CITY POLICE 
DEPARTMENT; CAPT. JACK BRIERLY AND LT. ARTHUR SIMPSON, 
OAKLAND CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Chief Drvinr. Before I start I would like to say that I brought 
along some additional brains with me in case of some of the questions 
that I could not answer. 

I would like to introduce to the committee Capt. Jack Brierly, who 
heads our juvenile division, and Lt. Arthur Simpson, who is second 
in charge of our division. 

The Cuamman. You are going to contribute to this testimony, so 
will you be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will present to this 
subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Captain Brrerty. I do 

Lieutenant Srwpson. I do. 

The CuatmrMan. State your full names and addresses and your occu- 
pations. 

Captain Brrerty. Jack Brierly, captain of police, Oakland Police 
Department. 

Lieutenant Smpson. Lt. Arthur Simpson, of the Oakland Police 
Department. 

Mr. Bozo. Captain, will you state your full name. 

Chief Divine. My name is Lester J. Divine. 

Mr. Boro. We want to thank you for coming over this morning. 

Not only are we going into San Francisco, ‘but while here we will 
try to cover part of the whole bay area of which Oakland is a great 
part. 

Would you give us the organization of your juvenile bureau in your 
police department ? 

Chief Drvrne. Yes, sir. 

I presume we probably have one of the largest juvenile divisions in 
the State. It consists of 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 2 sergeants, 5 police- 
women, 27 patrolmen, and 8 civilian clerks. 

Mr. Boro. The population of Oakland is what? 

Chief Divine. You want the actual population or estimate? 

Mr. Boro. Estimate. 

Chief Divine. Three hundred and eighty-five thousand on the ac- 
tual population. It is probably considerably more now. That is-the 
last. census. 

Mr. Bono. Chief, what is the function of the juvenile bureau ? 
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If you want to refer to either one, the captain or the heutenant, 
feel free to go ahead. 

Chief Divine. Of course, primarily they handle all cases involving 
juveniles. Bicycle licensing also comes under that division. Sex 
crimes other than rape by force and violence ave covered by that 
division. 

Now all liquor-law violations, regardless of whether they involve 
minors or adults, are handled by that division because we believe that 
the average individual who would sell to a youngster probably would 
want to beat the law otherwise and conversely those who are not too 

careful of the law with adults now, no doubt, would not be too careful 
with juveniles. 

So all liquor violations are handled by that division. 

Missing persons, both adult and juvenile, are handled by that 
division. 

As I stated before, all crimes committed by or upon youths with the 
exception of murder are handled by that division, 

Mr. Boro. Does your juvenile division also handle narcotie prob- 
lems as well as the pornographic problem ? 

Chief Divine. The narcotics are handled by a special service squad, 
but they have a very close liaison with the juvenile division and work 
very carefully together. 

Capt. Jack Brierly also heads up the special service squad. 

Mr. Boro. Chief, would you give us what you think is the delin- 
quency picture in Oakland ¢ 

Chief Divine. I presume that the delinquency picture in Oakland 
present probably a brighter picture than in most areas, although 

by that I do not mean that we do not have a problem with youngsters. 

But I think we have met that problem pretty well in Oakland, not 
only by the size of our division, which enables us to do a great deal 
of crime-prevention work, but also by the fact that we are most careful 
and most selective in the people who we detail to work upon this par- 
ticular problem because we recognize that it is a problem that requires 
the utmost in tact, the utmost in diplomacy, the utmost in honesty 
and character, on the part of those who cooperate in that particular 
case, 

So we have made every effort to get the very highest caliber of men 
in our department to work in the juvenile division and have staffed 
it adequately, so that it is not just a case of apprehension as far as the 
juvenile is concerned, but also a major problem of crime prevention 
and crime-prevention control is done by this particular division. 

Mr. Boso. Has your bureau made any use of the University of 
Southern California training school for juvenile police officers ? 

Chief Divine. Yes; we have. We have three, I think, in command 
group now who have graduated from that school, and we intend to 
send another one at the next session if we possibly can. 

We make use of all the schools. 

In fact, we have a number of FBI Academy graduates. We regu- 
larly send those to Northwestern Traffic Institute and to Juvenile 
Delinquency Institute in southern California. 

Mr. Bozo. Chief, Oakland being on the bay here and next to a sea- 
port the size of San Francisco, ‘do you find any great problem in 
narcotics in the city of Oakland ¢ 
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Chief Divine. Yes. We have quite a narcotics problem in the city 

f Oakland. 

\re you referring to it from the standpoint of juveniles or total 

areotics problem ¢ 

Mr. Boso. I think it is rather difficult in the field of narcotics, Chief, 

» limit it only to juveniles. We would like to know the extent of the 

ratli locally involving all persons and any arrests among juveniles, 

p to 21, rather, minors and juveniles. 

Chief Divine. Captain Brierly informs me that in the final report 
the crime commission that narcotic arrests in Alameda County, 
hich takes in metropolitan Oakland, so to speak, that they were third 
the State from the standpoint of arrests for narcotics. 

| might add here that I unfortunately, did not know—I just arrived 
ack from New Orleans—and I did not know that this committee was 

session until I arrived here Sunday at noon, and I was called late 

Sunday night extending your invitation to me to appear. 

So I have had to gather together facts not in the way I would like 
to present them to this committee, if I had had more time to prepare 
them. 

he CHarrman. Chief, you will have the privilege for some time 
ifter we leave this fine city of yours, to submit to the staff any figures 
vou want. You can detail any statistics you want for our records to 

upplement what you have here. Those records will be made a part 
of the permanent record at this point in your testimony. 

Phat will be the order of the Chair. 

Chief Divine. Iam very happy, because I am deeply appreciative of 

e fact that this committee, 1 feel, is going to make a real contribution 
to this very great problem in this country. 

[ will deem it a privilege to work with the committee in submitting 
to them the facts as we have gathered them because I think there is a 

great field for you to work in here, and I have great. hopes for your 
suecess in combating this through the efforts that will be made in this 
ommittee. 

So I deem it a pleasure to support the committee in any way that we 
possibly can and certainly facts are the best way to get the answers to 
this problem. 

The CuatrMan. That we appreciate. We also have great hopes and 
we are praying that those hopes may be realized. 

Chief Drvrnz. I am sure they will, Senator. 

Mr. Boro. Chief, one of the great difficulties that we have, and I am 
sure it faces your police department in the field of narcotics, you never 
find a narcotic addict calling up the police and telling them that some- 
one sold him narcotics, nor do you find a pusher or peddler calling up 
the police and telling you that someone just bought something off him. 

It is rather difficult to determine re: lly the extent of narcotic addic- 
tion or narcotic use in the country among juveniles and youths up to 
21 years of age. 

I am sure you find it that way in your city. It is rather difficult. 
When you make the case, you have to dig them out. But. would you 
have any ideas as to the extent of the use by juveniles and youths up 
to the age of 21, within your city? 

Chief Divine. Let me answer you this way, sir: This is a report that 
was submitted by Captain Brierly through one of his officers who had 
made a very careful study. 
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From the period of January 1 to July 9—of course, I shall obtain 
these total figures for the committee probably for 1953 and 1954, or 
longer, if you wish—but this is a sample and might be taken strictly as 
a sample. That is January to June 31, 1954, we had 3 juveniles 17 
years of age involved in narcotic cases; 5 juveniles 18 years of age; 14 
juveniles 19 years of age; 14, 20 years of age, and 261, 21 years of age, 
during that period. 

Now, that might be considered a sample of the type. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find, Chief, that these are marihuana violators, 
or heroin, or the more dangerous drugs ? 

Chief Divine. Captain, what would you say ? 

Captain Brrerty. Both, 1 would say. In that age group up to 21, it 
is mainly marihuana. 

The CrarrMan. Captain, does the use of marihuana ultimately lead 
to heroin ? 

Captain Brierty. Definitely. 

Chief Divine. I would like to qualify that just a little bit. 

When the captain says it leads to it, I do not think that the actual 
smoking of marihuana creates a taste for heroin, but the general 
lowering of the moral fiber of the individual from the use of 
marihuana tends to keep him in the sort of company which will 
eventually addict him to heroin. 

For the point of the record, marihuana per se does not produce a 
desire for heroin. 

The Cuatrman. That is what the Chair meant. I am glad you 
amplified on the subject. 

Mr. Boso. I notice that the arrests seem to follow a pattern that 
is true throughout the country. We started off with 3 in the 17-year- 
old bracket; 26 in the 21-year-old bracket, and, Captain or Chief, 
would either one of you have any estimate as to how it jumps between 
21and25?% Does it not take a steep rise? 

Captain Brrerty. It takes a definite rise in that age group, 22 on, 
22-to-30 age group, that is when they start using the needle, start 
heroin. 

Mr. Boro. Isn’t it true that probably by the time they get to be 
20 or 21 or in the 22 or 25 bracket, they have had a record of use of 
either the dangerous drugs or marihuana back in their younger days? 
They find the habit has gotten them to such an extent that they come 
to the attention of the police officer with greater regularity ? 

Captain Brierty. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Would most addicts in the 21-to-30 age group, would 
most of those have a history of narcotics use, either marihuana or 
heroin back in their teen-age days? 

Captain Brrerty. Either that or as you mentioned earlier, regard- 
ing the barbiturates, they are definitely a problem. 

They will have a record as being users. 

Mr. Boro. We almost have to look at these figures in that light to 
determine the extent of juvenile use and addiction, rather than on 
the arrest figures as we get them through the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and through the local police department? 

Captain Brierty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. It might be a little more widespread and more a serious 
problem than quite a number of us realize on the surface from arrests 
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Would you say that would be true? 

Captain Brrerty. I would say that it is true. 

Mr. Bozo. We know that burglaries have come to our attention 
because if someone is burglarized there is a report made to the police 
department, an arrest made. 

But if a child is using marihuana or dangerous drugs, more than 
likely until he becomes hooked on the drug he will never come to the 
attention of the pence department; is that not true? 

Do you find the availability of marihuana very prevalent in this 
northern part of ( \alifornia? 

Chief Drvinr. When you say very prevalent, I don’t know whether 
you are asking or a comparison with other areas or not. Not. being 
acquainted with other areas, I could not say, but it is certainly far too 
prevalent and much too easy to get, and there should be a general 
tightening of the efforts made to stop it from coming into the State. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. Bopro. I was interested in El Paso. The customs district that 
covers the El Paso area from Yuma, Ariz., to Brownsville, in the first 
6 months of this year they had seized enough marihuana, screened 
marihuana coming across the border to make 9 million marihuana 
cigarettes. It was the estimate of the customs official there that they 
had only gotten 10 percent at best of the amount of marihuana com- 
ing, which means that 90 million cigarettes are floating around the 
country somewhere, 

There is a pattern established of this going into New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and, surprisingly enough, some into California, more 
directly traced to Los Angeles than to this area. 

I wonder if maybe the marihuana situation is not something that 
the Federal Government should take a very deep interest in through 
strengthening of its laws and the border controls, to take some of the 
heat and the push off the local officers. 

Chief Drvrnr. Our investigations would tend to show us in going 
back and making a very careful investigation, of trying to ascertain 
the source of both marihuana and heroin, and we are led to believe 
that a very high substantial amount of both marihuana and heroin 
are crossing the border from Mexico into our jurisdiction, particularly 
we are concerned with the heroin that is coming in, which is a very 
high powered type of heroin and can be ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Is that the white heroin ? 

Chief Divine. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is the heroin that this subcommittee thinks is 
coming in from Communist China. 

Chief Divine. Well, it might be coming from Communist China 
via Mexico, but all indications show that most of the heroin that is 
coming into our jurisdiction is coming through the border from Mex- 
ico, and we are completely satisfied that a very substantial amount of 
it is coming in there. 

Of course, being right here in San Francisco Bay, we know that a 
substantial amount is coming over from across the ‘Pacific, too. 

But I would say that the major portion of heroin in our jurisdiction 
is coming from Mexico. 

Mr. Boro. That is a very interesting observation. I am sure it will 
be most helpful to the subcommittee. 
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Chief Divine. It is not an opinion. It is the result of investigation 
and information obtained from addicts and pushers that we have ar- 
rested ; that it is Mexican heroin. 

The Cuarrman. We could then obtain records, could we not? 

Chief Diving. No, because those are just investigative reports which 
are not necessarily a part of the arrest record or anything else. It is 
just the questioning of addicts. 

The CuairMan. I mean to say that members of our staff could have 
access to these reports just for purposes of examination ¢ 

Chief Divine. Some of the statements would probably carry them, 
where there have been statements taken. 

The CuatrmMan. We will confer on the subject and we may bother 
you a little later. We will be as little trouble as possible. 

Chief Divine. Right now I will ask Captain Brierly to make every 
effort to get that information together so that it will be available for 
you anytime you so desire it. 

The Carman. Fine. 

Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Boro. We have heard, Chief, especially through New York, 
as to the purity of the drug which you are getting out here because 
there have been cases of New York addicts coming to California and 
getting a hot shot and being killed by the purity of the drug as it is 
finally distributed on the west coast. 

You certainly are faced with Mexican heroin as well as Communist 
China heroin, which is really going to be a problem to our Nation. 

Chief Divine. It is a very noticeable fact that the heroin that is 
sold—I am speaking only from my own jurisdiction—is very pure. I 
could not refer to heroin as good, but it certainly is a very pure and 
high-quality heroin. 

I think your information is correct. 

Mr. Boso. Chief, are there any evidences coming to the attention 
of your special services squad of a so-called ring of big pushers or is 
most of it the pusher and peddler on a small level ? 

Chief Drvinr. That is one of the difficulties in the enforcement of 
the drug law, is the fact that we are continually harassing, arresting, 
and getting the little fellows. 

But the matter, of course, of the local police being able to follow 
through on these things to other jurisdictions is rather a handicap. 
We, of course, feel that the State and the Federal bureaus in our 
particular locality working very closely with us, are able to carry 
that on. 

We submit whatever information we get to them, but like every 
other law-enforcement agency, and I am not speaking as you referred 
to the chief who wants more men all the time, but it is well recognized, 
I think, in the law-enforcement profession, that both those bureaus 
could be substantially increased, facing the tremendous problem which 
we face in the matter of narcotics in this country. 

Mr. Boro. It is your opinion, then, Chief, that your local police 
force can try its best to combat the small pusher and peddler, but 
the time comes when an overall larger agency should get into the 
interstate and smuggling aspects of it? 

Chief Divine. We could go in for a whole hearing on that subject, 
but we definitely feel that the control and the major control rests in 
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the agency very high, and probably very far away from our city of 
Oakland. 

Mr. Bozo. Does there happen to be a Federal narcotics agent sta- 
tioned in the city of Oakland? 

Chief Divine. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. How many are there? 

Captain Brrerty. One man. 

The CHarrmMan. Just one man all by himself, no staff at all? 

Chief Divine. He works with us and we call him in and help him 
all we can. 

Captain Brrerty. He has undercover men working with him. 

The CHarrmMan. We found in 1 spot where he had 1 man and 
he did not even have the aid of a stenographer. 

Chief Divine. I don’t know whether our man has a stenographer 
or not. I would be surprised if he did. 

The Cuarrman. He had quite a field to cover and a lot of reports 
tomake. I was rather shocked by that situation. 

Chief Divine. He has to depend, of course—both the Federal and 
the State narcotics men must depend a great deal—upon the efforts 
expended by the local police. 

I think that the position there is one of transmitting information 
and trying to cross the local border in this field. 

P robably the local police are well equipped in most cases to handle 
the small peddler and the pusher, and addict. But when it comes to 
stepping across the boundary lines that is where they are needed and, 
of course, that is the major job that they face. 

Mr. Boso. I might say that I think Senator Hendrickson, as well as 
Senator Langer and myself, were rather surprised that on the entire 
Mexican border from the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexic 0, we have 
two narcotic agents covering that entire border. 

Chief Drvrne. That does not surprise me from the amount that is 
supposed to be coming in. 

Mr. Boro. Chief, would it be your recommendation from the view- 
point of a local law- enforcement officer, that on the Federal level the 
control and the investigation of narcotics and the use of narcotic 
drugs should be strengthened and tightened and aided by additional 
men ? 

Chief Divine. I am confident that we have probably adequate leg- 
islation against narcotics, but you just can’t legislate morals and 
people. 

The next thing comes the matter of teaching the nonconformists to 
conform. That is the thing that takes mater ial, money, and manpower. 

I am not versed enough to say whether or not the Federal Narcotics 
Division is adequately staffed, but I assume from general observation 
that it is understaffed. 

I assume trom general observation that possibly the border is under- 
staffed particularly because I am sure that amount of drugs could not 
cross that border were it adequately staffed with personnel. 

So far as legislation is concerned, I think we have adequate laws. 

It is the case now of showing the strength of the law in the matter 
of sufficient numbers of people to do the job. 

Mr. Boro. In the field of dangerous drugs, of barbiturates, the 
amphetamines, benzedrines, has that been any particular problem so 
far as juveniles are concerned in Oakland ? 
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Chief Divine. Yes. We sent a druggist to San Quentin not long 
back who was supplying a number of youths with these drugs. 

Now, there is the place I think that possibly a tightening up would 
be well in need. We found that this druggist was wholesaling it to 
youngsters who, in turn, were selling it to other youngsters. 

Fortun: ately, he did not operate too long and we were able to ap- 
prehend him. 

But where you have one of those, you may get more. Barbiturates 
are just too easy to obtain. 

I think there should be a general tightening, a very considerable 
tightening. That is one place where legislation could be enacted, I 
think, that would be very successful in combating what I think is a 
serious problem. 

Mr. Boro. The easy availability of them, and the cheapness of them, 
make them a rather prevalent thing. 

Chief Divine. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you think that maybe tightening down on the inter- 
state shipment of them, or manufacturing of them, might help some, 
or do you think it lies in the local community or local State ? 

Chief Divine. I dislike giving a curbstone opinion on a thing like 
this without thinking it out. Now, I would say this: that it is a job 
for all of us, for the Federal, the State, and the local, and we should 
not jump to conclusions, but on the basis of facts sit down and legislate 
nationally, statewide, and locally, intelligently, to combat the problem. 

The Cramman. Iam glad to hear you say all of us, because I feel we 
will never solve this problem until we all do join, including every 
parent and every citizen of this great land of ours. 

Chief Divinr. You are very correct, Senator. 

I think your committee would have a lot less work to do in this 
thing if the parents would realize their responsibilities to their young- 
sters and some greater effort were made to teach them the funda- 
mentals of good citizenship. 

I think we have lost a lot of that in the past few years. That we have 
lost the patriotic thought as far as the youngsters today are concerned, 
is, to me, the major problem, the lack of respect displayed tow ard 
officials and government and to the parents themselves, I think is a 
very serious problem and contributes a great deal to the delinquency 
problem in this Nation. 

The CHarrman, I interfered with your train of thought. I am 
Sorry. 

Mr. Boro. Captain, you mentioned the arrest of a number of juve- 
niles involved where this drug is sold. 

In what manner did they use this? Was it a group party, or was 
it single individuals using it? Did they use it to go on a so-called 
wild orgy? 

Chief Drvrye. You said captain. Do you mean chief? 

Mr. Boro. Chief, I am sorry. 

Chief Drvrne. I think probably 3 you directed your question to the 
right party at the start. I think Captain Brierly can give you a quick 
summary of this case. 

I think it would be well, Captain, that names not be mentioned in 
this particular thing, but you might give a quick summary of the case 
and it might be of assistance to the committee. 
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Captain Brierty. He was a licensed druggist. He was dispensing 
pee 0 in an undercounter deal. He would sell them at $20 a 

ur, about the size of a pint fruit jar. 

This particular boy was 20 years old. He was the main dealer. He 
would come in once a week, for $20 he would buy a jar of barbiturates 
and he in turn would take them out and have others that would sell 
for him. They would sell right on the street. They would make the 
contacts on the street. They would try to make their contact around 

schools or any particular place where there was a gathering, dance, 
any particular place where the juveniles were present that might be 
considered further users. 

Now, in the matter of barbiturates, last year at an FBI meeting, 
there was a speaker from the California State Board of Pharmacy 
there and his entire talk was on the subject of barbiturates. 

At that time he said the Narcotic Bureau was very disturbed at the 
nflux of barbiturates in the State of California. Barbiturates along 

with liquor were two of the leading causes for the use of marihuana. 

In other words, they start with liquor ; then they try the barbiturates, 
and they use the barbiturates while they are drinking. 

The next step is to try marihuana, a little something stronger, and, 
of course, the next step, is to heroin. 

It is a misdemeanor in the State to possess barbiturates without a 
doctor’s prescription, but it is not any trouble whatever to obtain 
them. The children obtain them from their homes, from these boot- 
ieggers, this druggist I mentioned, or any number of ways. 

As I say, the law is not stringent enough in this case, and the penalty 
is not strong enough. 

The CuarrmMan. C aptain, just hold to this case for just a minute. 
How was this offense discovered ? 

Captain Brierty. We had undercover men working. It came back 
through our undercover men. They reported back that the word was 
around 

The CHARMAN. Does the State board of pharmacy maintain an 
inspector system here? 

Captain Brrerty. They do. They worked on this particular case 
with us. When we learned of this case we notified them. They sent 
their man to help. 

The CuarrMan. They did not discover it? 

Captain Brrerty. They did not in this particular case. 

Chief Driving. I would like to say that they work very closely with 
us on these cases. Their man was with us all the way. 

Fortunately, through cooperation between the two we were able 
to get a conviction on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I was going to say I know in my own State we have 
a very able system of inspection under the State board of pharmacy 
and they, I think, help hold this situation to a minimum. 

Chief Divine. That is true, I think, in California, as well. 

Captain Brrerty. They helped us with the expenses. There was 
quite an expensive problem maintaining an undercover man. That is 
where the State helped out, and also with their own men. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Chief, is drinking a problem among the juvenile popu- 
lation of Oakland ? 
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Chief Divine. Yes; it is a problem. Somewhat paralle 
tened to the captain from San Francisco talking—I think our problem 
generally arises from beer parties over there, too, youngsters that will 
obtain a case of beer and go up in our regional park or some inacces- 
sible place and have a beer party. 

Now and then we find one at a home where some youngsters’ parents 
have left for a weekend or something, and he will obtain some beer 
and throw a party. 

I don’t think the use of hard liquor is particularly a problem. 

Of course, we are very fortunate, too, in the city of Oakland in hav- 
ing an extremely cooperative board of equaliz: ation there. They work 
right along with our men on the investigation of these cases, and we 
are able to get suspe nsions. 

The CHarrMAN. Your board of equalization is your liquor control 
board ? 

Chief Drvrnr. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. It isa rather confusing name. 

Chief Divine. Yes; it is, but they attach a man right with us on 
these cases where we are following through on the sale to a juvenik, 
and it is not too prevalent. because they take quick action there and 
that seems to be the major problem in lots of jurisdictions, the fact 
that the action is not quite quick enough, and we have had a number of 
suspensions of licenses which has acted as a deterrent because these 
people, it hits them pretty hard in the poe ‘ketbook to get a 15- or 30- 
day suspension during which their income is cut off. 

Besides, the jeopardy of their licenses on a second offense tends to 
act as a deterrent. 

But it is possible for youngsters—one thing in this State is the ease 
with which you can obtain, of course—well, I should not say the ease, 
but the fact that you can obtain an operator’s card in this State. 

Some youngsters will go down fully qualified to pass the test in 
driving an automobile, but instead of giving his age as 18 he puts it 
as 21, and he is able in many times to bluff some off-sale dealer by 
showing him a 21-, 22-year-old operator’s card. 

That, of course, is difficult, and it is difficult to prosecute a liquor 
merchant on the basis of the fact, or to suspend him on that fact. 

Then you have to be careful, too, we have found cases where young- 
sters who have been refused by one dealer when we really put the 
pressure on him to find out where they obtained their beer, would 
accuse some dealer who had refused them in the past, just to get even, 
more or less. 

So you have to approach these cases, of course, with a very, very 
good investigation to be sure not only that justice is done, but that 
you do not do an injustice in some cases. 

But where we find that the actual sale has been made, we have had 
no difficulty in getting a suspension of license and I think it con- 
tributes a great deal to the fact that our problem is not as great as it 
could be if it were easier to obtain beer. 

Mr. Boro. Your suspension system here does not work as it does 
in a number of cities. Suppose a man was suspended for 30 days, 
we found in 1 city he could pay $10 for every day of suspension and 
open up the next hour. For the payment of $300 he could be open 
the next day. 
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Chief Divinz. When he is suspended in Oakland, he is suspended. 
He might as well take a vacation because he is through for the period 
of his suspension. 

Mr. Boso. Do you have in the city of Oakland, Chief, any bars 
that tend to be attractive or cater to the sex-deviate crowd 

Chief Divine. Yes; we have some bars there that are patronized 
shun exclusively by sex psychopaths and sex deviates. Most of those 
ire off limits to the Armed Forces. They re present a very real prob- 
lem to a police department because while you know in your own mind, 
for instance, whether a man is a sex deviate by his dress, by his actions, 
and so forth, that he is a mixed-up sort of an individual, you, of 
course, have to get evidence placing him in a position of violating a 
law. 

They can go in and sit in these bars and as long as they behave 
themselves there is not much you can do about it. T hey tend to group 
in our city and I think in about three bars. They tend to group in 
there. It is very difficult to get any evidence that is sufficient either 
to take the license away from the owners or, in other words, they 
must engage in a criminal activity before they are subject to any of 
our action. 

It is a problem that is very difficult to meet, very difficult. 

Mr. Boro. I think that particular problem was brought out in a 
case before the California special court as to just what you had to 
have before you could even bring your complaints against the bar. 

Chief Drvrvne. That is right. 

Mr. Boso. Do you have many incidents of juveniles being involved 
in many of these places ? 

Chief Divine. We don’t have the problem in our bars because we 
maintain a constant patrol. That is one of the jobs of the juvenile di- 
vision, both of the policewomen and the patrolmen who are attached to 
that, to keep a constant patrol, of course, concentrating on those bars 
where there might be the problem. 

As a result of that patrol, our problem of juveniles in bars is very 
small. 

The Cuarrman. Chief, may I interrupt here to ask, are these pa- 
trols carried on by men in plain clothes, or are they- in uniform ? 

Chief Drvinr. Both. 

The Caarmman. You do switch from one to the other ? 

Chief Divine. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. We had that argument in the District of Columbia 
as to whether the patrol should be made by men in plain clothes. At 
that time I think the police authorities thought that the uniformed 
policeman had more influence than the plainclothes man. 

Would you care to make any observation on that? 

Chief Drvrve. There is no question in anyone’s mind when a man in 
uniform or a woman in uniform is in their presence that they are in 
the presence of the law. 

And the psychologieal effect upon people in these bars, I think, with 
the appearance of the uniform, is very good, because there is no law- 
breaker that wants to be in the company of the police any longer than 
he has to. 

We have found that that is a very substantial weapon to use in some 
cases where we have a party which we have had difficulty on, maybe in 
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trying to get sufficient evidence to make an arrest, but a 20-minute 
visit by the police in uniform tends to be a very good corrective mea 
ure, because the people who are there do not want to stay in there if the 
police are going to come in ever y 20 minutes, 

I recommend it most highly as a deterrent. 

The Cuarrman. But you find you do have need for the plainclothes 
operation ¢ 

Cheif Divine. Yes, there is a place for both. 

The CHarrmMan. Counsel ? 

Mr. Boro, The automobile problem is one of the greatest offenses in- 
volving juveniles in the country. Have you found that so in Oakland ? 

Chief Divine. We have a lar ge number of jovriders. Most of these 
cars are not stolen with the intent to dispose or to make money, but 
merely to joyride. That is where the juvenile comes in. 

The fact that people will be careless in leaving their keys in the car 
and the fact that it is very easy for the average youngster of today to 
“hot wire” the car and drive it off, does present a problem. 

Of course, our recovery is very great, but there is a great deal of in- 
convenience to the people who lose their car for a day « or so and it isa 
very serious problem. 

Mr. Bono. Have you run into any groups of juveniles that strip 
automobiles and ie to a fence someplace in the area? 

Chief Divine. I don’t “ all, outside of the hubcaps—I don’t like to 
use a commercial on this, but when the Cadillac came out with their 
big fancy hubcaps, many of the youngsters found that would fit on 
their hotrods well and it was pr: actically impossible for a while for 
anyone who owned a Cadillac to keep a hubcap on their car. 

Actually, per se, str ipping of the entire car by juveniles, no. A bat- 
tery, a tire, your narcotic addicts, of course, roam the streets to sell a 
tire or battery or whatever is in an automobile, but youngsters, I think 
our major problem with youngsters merely constitutes that of taking 
the car for a joyride. 

Mr. Boro. How about vandalism in the schools? Do you run into 
much of that in Oakland? 

Chief Divine. We have some youngsters who will break into the 
schools. I don’t think it is a problem that in any way would be con- 
sidered a major problem. We have our share of it. 

Mr. Boro. Chief, with your juvenile bureau and the handling of 
juveniles, do you receive the cooperation of the juvenile courts and the 
probation department in the handling of juveniles? 

Chief Divine. Yes; we receive the cooperation up to the point where 
they are able to do it. Of course, their facilities and manpower are 
somewhat limited, too, and particularly the facilities are limited. 
There is a waiting list in this State for institutions. We just don’t 
know how far this is going to be, but certainly they do their very best 
with the tools they have to work with. 

I am perfectly satisfied with the efforts expended by the courts and 
our juvenile authorities and our youth authority tends to be most 
cooperative, although, as I say, their facilities, their tools, are limited 
and, unfortunately, I don’t think they can do the job they would like 
to do themselves. 

Mr. Boso. Is it necessary to detain juveniles in the city or county 
jails in Oakland ? 
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Chief Drvinr. No; we have the juvenile hall. We have two cen- 
ters there. We have the juvenile hall and then we have the receiving 
center down in the main part of the city and the juvenile hall is out 
quite some distance out on the borders of Oakland. 

Mr. Boro. Chief, you spoke of a great waiting list to receive from 
the youth authority, and, of course, probation and detention facilities. 
Is it necessary at times to turn loose maybe some of the offenders that 
are not too serious and handle them rather informally because of the 
crowded conditions ? 

Chief Divine. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. That creates quite a problem among police and enforce- 
ment agencies ? 

Chief Divine. It is very disconcerting to say the least, to the police- 
man, to know that he has brought some youngster in and maybe the 
youngster is back on his beat before the policeman has finished his 
report. 

We have tried somewhat to alleviate that with a system of citations 
for him in which we cite these youngsters in with their parents. That 
has helped a great deal, not taking them all in, but in minor cases they 
are cited and the parents are notified to bri ing the youngster before the 
juvenile authorities on such and such a date. That tends to ease the 
load considerably. 

Mr. Boro. Have you found, Chief, the parents cooperate in han- 
dling, especially the rougher type of juvenile? Aren’t they sometimes 
rather incredulous that their youngsters are involved in some of the 
acts in which they are involved ? 

Chief Divine. You run all the human emotions in this thing. It 
depends a great deal—after all, they are just human beings. ‘Some 

can’t believe that Johnny could do such a thing, under any circum- 
stances, and even when presented with the evidence he did, still can’t 
believe it. 

Other are noncommittal, nonchalant; there is a “keep him if you 
want” sort of attitude. You run the gamut of human emotions in this 
thing. 

It is difficult to say how any one parent is going to react. We have 

found in one section of our city that the youngsters have been bright 
enough to take several cases of abuse, that is where the parents have 
abused their children and had beaten them beyond what the law would 
require, so to speak, that these youngsters had scattered the word 
around with the parents, “Well, if you touch me the police will come 
down and get you. You are not allowed in this State to chastise me.” 

Well, we-have done our best to assure the parents that the proper 
application of punishment is not unacceptable to the police. 

Mr. Boso. Thank you. 

That is all the questions I have, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Chief, you were here, I am sure, when the captain 
testified as to the situation in Los Angeles? 

Chief Divine. I heard the latter portion of the testimony. 

The Cuamman. You heard the testimony with respect to the more 
serious crimes ¢ 

Chief Divine. I heard him read a number of figures there. I didn’t 
pay too much attention to them. 
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The Cuarrman. He testified as to the patterns which followed in 
the crimes of robbery and the more serious crimes. 

Chief Divine. We don’t have an annual breakdown. We have them 
by the month, covering all the crimes handled by our juvenile crime 
prevention division. 

I would be most happy to submit to you, either a 1953 complete re- 
port, if you so desire, and the monthly reports from January to date. 

The Carman. If you will, Chief, that will be very helpful. 

Chief Divine. We could go through and read these figures. I am 
sure they a not mean a great deal to the committee without study- 
ing them. 

I would be most happy to submit them to you. I have found, and 
have made a change in my statistical system over there. I have found 
that I don’t break it down necessarily into age groups, other than 17 
and under, from 17 to 21, and 21 and over. 

[I will also be happy to submit to you that report covering offenses, 
arrests, dispositions, and I think a very comprehensive report that 
the committee would get a great deal from. It covers the dispositions 
of the cases, who they were handled by, whether handled by the juve- 
nile division or the regular patrol, and I would be most happy to see 
that the committee gets that. 

The Cuarrman. Chief Divine, if you will do that the subcommittee 
will appreciate it very much. 

It will be the order of the Chair that these figures will be incorpo- 
rated in the files of the subcommittee, and referred to by reference at 
this point in your testimony. 

Chief Divine. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 24,” and filed 
for the information of the subcommittee. ) 

The CHarrman. Now, Chief, you have had to prepare a lot of facts 
hurriedly. I know it meant a lot of work for you. I would not want 
the labors that you have had to be made in vain. 

Is there anything in your compilation there, hurried though it might 
have been, which we have not covered in our colloquies from the sub- 
committee table here this morning, or over the committee table here 
this morning ? 

Lt. Starrson. There is one thing I would like to bring up, Senator, 
that is not actually a cause—it is indirectly a cause of crime; it is this 
matter of employment of juveniles. 

Juveniles in some States, and ours being one, are very definitely con- 
trolled by your State labor laws. 

One specific instance being that a child under the age of 18 years 
can work only 8 hours a day. That may seem quite ample, but from 
the 8 hours must be subtracted the schooltime that that yongster at- 
tended school, which is approximately 584 a day, which leaves him 
21, hours of worktime and sometimes these youngsters could obtain 
employment if the work period that they could work in a schoolday 
was longer. 

So the youngsters do have a definite problem, not only that, but 
there are other situations, of course, belonging to the union and that 
type of thing. 

So the youngsters do have a work problem in these days. I think 
if you will ask that question in your travels—we worked out a pro- 
gram this summer in our city in an effort to alleviate this situation 
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through the park department and the city government where we 
provided work for the young people, for boys in the park system to 
try to help in this situation. 

You talk to the average normal boy around 15 or 16 and he wants 
to work. Sometimes it is not too easy for him to find employment. 

That results in many cases of them being on the streets at night 
looking for something to do. 

The Cuamman. Lieutenant, the Chair is very grateful to you for 
bringing this phase of the problem to the attention of the subecom 
mittee. I think it has been overlooked in many of our hearings. It 
was, of course, discussed at some length in our Washington hearings, 
in our overall hearings there where we tackled the problem at the 
national level, the broad national level, and treated with the various 
agencies of government who are responsible in this field. But I am 
clad you have highlighted it here in this hearing because it will cause 
our staff, I am sure, to review in greater detail the previous testi- 
mony to see that it is pointed out with some degree in the final re- 
port, because it is an important phase. 

Chief Drvinr. It is a very serious problem, particularly in the age 
croup from 15 on, we will say. 

These youngsters just have a great deal of difficulty in obtaining 
any type of employment to make a few dollars. Many families, of 
( ee se, can’t afford an allowance for these youngsters. 

I do believe that that is something which possibly could be worked 
on a Federal level, because there are many, many things that these 
youngsters could do that would take them out of mischief, sort of in 
the way of a vacation, like work during tie summer. 

Maybe clearing fire trails and working in the national parks and 
so forth might be given some consideration because our little pro- 
gram na just in our city park system was most effective and re- 
ceived a great deal of acclaim from the youngsters as well as the 
people in the park department. 

Many jobs were done there that probably would not have been done 
had it not been possible for these youngsters to do that type of work. 

The Crareman. I am sure that our staff will consider this a very 
important aspect of our work. 

Lieutenant Srrpson. From that angle, age 15 on to 18 is the most 
expensive time of a youngster’s life. I have a boy close to that. Now 
he is talking automobiles. For the girl it is clothes. That is the time 
of life when employment and money is a real problem. 

I think to a great extent some of our problems are brought about 
just by the lack of employment for youngsters. 

Chief Divine. The youngster who gets in trouble is the leisure 
youngster, the one who has nothing to do and cer tainly that will con- 
tribute a great deal. 

You know, boys at 17 or 18, they are not quite old enough to be with 
the men, and they are too old to be with the boys, and they are rather 
a lost soul as far as society is concerned. It is difficult for them to do 
many things that they would like to do. 

The Cuarrman. My memory still is very vivid with the facts that 
you recite. 

Are there any further questions? 
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Mr. CLenpENEN. I have one matter that I would like to explore. I 
was called out of the room twice, so if this has been covered, stop me. 

In relation to the juveniles that come to the attention of your de- 
partment, do you provide a referral service in relation to private 
agencies? For example, if you have a youngster you don’t think needs 
to be referred to court, but he needs some type of service, do you make 
referrals to Big Brothers or the YMCA, or the various other agencies 
there in Oakland ¢ 

Chief Divine. That is handled by the juvenile authorities in most 
cases. We do some work along that line ourselves, in maintaining a 
number of baseball teams which, of course, is not the answer. 

But those referrals are made by juvenile authorities. We keep a 
very active record, of course, of the life history of every juvenile that 
comes to our attention and not only do we keep that, but we forward it 
to a central agency and all this information is available to all jurisdic- 
tions sur rounding our city. 

We find that by keeping this file up that we have pretty well fol- 
lowed the youngster regardless of whether he is in Oakland or whether 
he is in San Diego, Al: imeda, or wherever he is. 

But, actually, our referrals, I would say, no, we might make sug- 
gestions and do make suggestions and work with the juvenile author- 
ities, but most of the referrals, I think, would be through them. 

Mr. CLeENDENEN. Since you do not handle such references directly, 
I suppose you would not have any dominant impression, in terms of 
whether or not there are particular types of services that should be 
available, which are lacking for certain types of youngsters there in 
Oakland ? 

Chief Divine. I think that is best answered that it is not a question 
in Oakland alone. 

Referring back to what I said a few minutes ago, the youngster who 
gets in trouble is the youngster who has nothing to do. We find our 
boys’ clubs are very effective. We have two boys’ clubs in the city of 
Oakland. We wish we had more. 

Many parts of Oakland are not adequately staffed at their play- 
grounds; there are not enough playgrounds; there are not enough 
things for the youngsters to do under supervision. 

[ think we ought to recognize the fact that we have been given a job 
that has been forced upon us in most cases by a large number of parents 
who are using the police, the boys clubs, the Y MC A, and many other 
agencies, to do a job of disciplining, if you please, and training, that 
should be done in the home itself. 

There is a tendency on the part of a great number of parents to shunt 
the child out, “Well, go some place and have fun.” 

So we have that problem and certainly anything that could be done 
nationwide to increase the facilities for youngsters who spend their 
leisure time would be a definite asset to the control of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

It is like traffic; the police inherited the traffic problem, and from all 
indications we are going to inherit the raising of people’s children. 

The Cramman. You are going to have a big share in it, anyway, 
are you not? 

Chief Divine. That is right. 

Mr. CLenveNEN. I have no further questions. 
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The Carman. It is true, is it not, that the population of Alameda 
County is now greater than the city of San Francisco ? 

Chief Divine. Yes, sir; it is. 

The Cuatrman. Chief, the Chair wishes to make this observation 
before concluding the morning session. 

I feel that the people of Oakland have a right to feel great pride, 
have a right to have great pride in their police department. It is 
obvious from the testimony you have given here this morning that the 

safety and security of the people of Oakland, and, in a lar ge sense, the 
morals, are in good hands in their police department. 

You have contributed mightily to this record, as have your sub- 
ordinates, Captain Brierly and Lieutenant Simpson. 

We want to thank you for coming here and appearing before the 
subcommittee and presenting the story to us this morning. 

Chief Divine. For my part, sir, if that is all, I would like to say it 
has been indeed a pleasure to come before this committee, because we 
have great hopes that your work is going to be an asset to us and help 
us along a great deal, and, believe me, we are most happy if we con- 
tributed in any measure. 

On behalf of the police department, we thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I have enjoyed 
hearing from you this morning. 

Chief Divine. Mr. Sullivan wanted some case histories on runaways, 
so we brought some over for him. I will see that you get the complete 
reports you asked for. 

The Cuarrman. Carry my regards back to the mayor and thank 
him for making this contribution to this record. 

Chief Divinr. Thank you. 

The CuatrrmMan. Now, the Chair has been accused at times of being 
somewhat a slave driver. We have run hearings from 9:30 in the 
morning until 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening. I don’t want to be put 
in that category in San Francisco. So I am going to relax a little 
here for the noon hour. I am going to recess the committee until 
2 o'clock. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:35 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 2 
p. m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. 

The CuatrmMan. This session of the subcommittee hearing will 
please be in order. 

Counsel for the subcommittee will call the first witness for the 
afternoon session. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Philip Green. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Green, you do not mind being sworn, do you ? 

Mr. Green. Not a bit. 

The CuairmMan. Will you raise your right hand? Do you solemnly 
swear that the testimony you are about to give before this Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Y nited States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Green. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF PHILIP GORDON GREEN, CHIEF PROBATION 
OFFICER, CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 






The CHarrman. Now, will you state your full name, and address, 
and occupation, for the record ¢ 

Mr. Green. My name is Philip Gordon Green, 355 Hazelwood, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

My occupation is the chief juvenile probation officer for the city and 
county of San Francisco. 

The Cuarmman. We are delighted to have you here this afternoon. 

Mr. Green. Thank you. 

The CuairmMan. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Green, as the chief probation officer in San Fran- 

cisco, and in charge of the youth guidance center that operates within 
the city serving all of the problem children of the city and county of 

San Francisco, would you give us a brief résumé as you see the delin- 
queney situation here in San Francisco? 

Mr. Green. Counsel, if it please you, for the record, I would like to 
submit the 1953 annual report, and also the report from January to 

June of this year, and the fiscal-year report for 1953 and 1954, and an 
analysis of the first 6 months of this year as against the last 6 months 
of last year. 

The CHuarrmMan. Mr. Green, you intended to summarize this, did 
you ¢ 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

The CuairMan. At this point it will be the order of the subcommit- 
tee that these reports be included in the files of the subcommittee and 
be incorporated in your statement by reference. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 25,” and filed 
for the information of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Green. I shall summarize it rather hurriedly. I thought per- 
haps you would like this material for the record for perusal at a 
later date. 

The Cuareman. Mr. Green, you do not need to be in a hurry at all. 
As I said this morning, this subcommittee is in search of the facts. 
We want them to be accurate and we want our witnesses to have just 
as much time as they need. 

Mr. Green. Thank you. 

There is no question but what the year 1953 was the all-time peak 
year insofar as juvenile problems, delinquency, and dependency for 
the city and county of San Francisco. 

It was, I think, marked by a rather sharp increase over the preceding 
year. That is why I gave the figures for the record showing the 
contrast. 

For example, in our boy delinquency cases in 1953 we had an 18- 
percent increase over 1952. 

In our girl delinquency cases we had a 9-percent increase. 

In our ‘family cases, or neglect cases, we had about a 614-percent 
increase. 

We, of course, were greatly alarmed in view of the fact that it meant 
additional staff services, in view of the fact that we didn’t know where 
this was going to stop on the upward trend. 
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But in reporting on the first 6 months of 1954, it appears as though 
there is a ray of sunlight on the horizon because we find that great 
upward trend has slowed down almost to a stop insofar as our boy 
pans we 1cy is concerned, and during the first 6 months it was a 

}-percent increase over the last 6 months of last year. 

And we found that insofar as our girls were concerned, actually 
there has been a 6-percent decrease over the last 6 months of last year. 

Now, I think it is important, however, that we do mention the 
dependency figures because I have as much concern, or more concern 
with the neglect, such as injurious living conditions, immorality in 
the home, abuse, and abandonment, with those figures, as I have with 
the delinquency figures, and here the picture still has not changed. 

The Cuarrman. At this point may the Chair ask if you have any 
slum problems here in San Francisco? 

Mr. Green. We have some poor housing areas, yes, which are 
rapidly being taken over through the redevelopment agency. 

The Cuamman. Then that condition is being corrected, is it? 

Mr. Green. It is being partially corrected, but this increase in the 
neglect cases shows—I mention for 1953 over 1952—61%4 percent, but 
it is up 15 percent for the first 6 months of this year against the last 
6 months of last year, and I don’t think we can draw a line of demarca- 
tion between delinquency and dependency. 

Actually, at some States 10, 11, 12 years of age, oftentimes you see 
both neglect and offenses and so if this is going to be the increase 
insofar as our dependency load is concerned, I think it will follow 
that unless we do an excellent job with a great deal more community 
services being provided, we can expect this increase in delinquency 
to result in an increase in our offender group. 

That is why I bring out that particular figure. 

Now, that is just hurriedly giving you the 1953 picture as compared 
to 1952, and roughly the first 6 months of this year as compared to 
the last 6 months of last year, without going into all of the details 
which I will be very happy to fill in. 

The CHatrmMan. Counsel? 

Mr. Boro. I notice particularly in going over your reports that you 
have there, Mr. Green, that the problem seems to be increasing in 
severity due to the fact that there was 25 percent increase in the 
number of boys filed upon by petition. 

Would that be a correct statement to make? 

Mr. Greens. That is a correct statement, counsel. 

In other words, we had an increase of 17 percent referrals, but 25 
percent in the filing of petitions, which indicates that you had to file 
more petitions, and that would follow that they are more serious types 
of cases. 

Mr. Boro. I notice also in the field of property damage and truancy 
that there was also a substantial increase in the percentage of viola- 
tions along that line. 

Mr. Green. That is correct. 

Mr. Boro. Could you compare the situation as it exists in San 
Francisco with the situation in other counties that constitute the Bay 
area ? 

Mr. Green. I would just have to give you my impressions on that, 
Counsel, since I do not have the figures for the other bay area counties. 
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I think one of the big problems that is confronting the bay area 
counties, namely, Marin County, Contra Costa County, Alameda 
County, San Mateo and Santa Clara Counties, is their rapid increase 
in population growth. You have large numbers of new housing 
developments in bay area counties. 

As you know, we are about filled up in San Francisco, so the devel- 
opment is out in the bay area counties. 

Now that, from what I am able to determine from my professional 
conferences with the chief prob: ition officers and the authorities from 
the bay area counties, constitutes a problem in that expanding pop- 
ulation. 

Community services has not kept pace with that very rapid popula- 
tion growth in the housing areas; that is, schools, public agencies 
services and, of course, it makes for a difficult financing problem. 

The Cuatrman. That would be true in any part of these great 
United States; would it not ? 

Mr. Green. I think you are right. 

Mr. Boso. I notice also, to get. back to your reports there, that 1952 
was the alltime high period in commitments to the California Youth 
Authority. It even jumped higher than that in 1953. 

Mr. Green. That is correct. 

Mr. Bozo. Representing some 15 percent of the cases filed upon 
committed to the youth authority. Is that because offenses are be- 
coming more serious, or there is a longer record of delinquency in some 
of these children ? 

Mr. Green. I think it would indicate because of the more serious 
types of offenses. 

Mr. Boro. In your 1953 report which you furnished the subcom- 
mittee prior to the hearing, you indicated that the taxpayers had 
gone all out by approving a $2 million budget to serve some 12,000 
children, which would amount to about $165 per boy for all the services 
provided. 

Would you think that this was really an all-out contribution o1 
would a larger expenditure probably be justified over a long-range 
program! That is a rather lengthy question. 

Mr. Green. Counsel, I think in examining the report you will see 
that the budget increases have been primar ily i in the juvenile budget 
for the increase of staff for the new juvenile hall that was built in 
1950, that we moved into in 1950. 

Actually, there has not been one single probation officer added to 
the staff since 1949. So with this increase in our caseloads it has 
meant, of course, larger and larger caseloads for the probation officer 
to carry. 

In direct answer to your question, I think it is false economy to have 
large caseloads, individual boys to supervise, and then not be able to 
properly supervise them. 

Because it was a well-known fact in the correctional field that it is 
one-tenth to the cost to the taxpayer to maintain a boy on probation 
than it is in an institution. 

So that if we can increase probation staff and services on the com- 
munity level and cut down on the commitments, we are still better 
off in the long run, dollars and cents wise. 

So I feel as though it would be very important to have additional 
funds and moneys ‘for probation services, well recognizing that we 
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do have a serious problem not only in San Francisco, but in these 
other bay area counties in battling this old problem of the tax rate. 

I mean the ad valorem tax — only bring in so much revenue and 
everyone is searching how we can raise more revenue to provide 
more services, not only sabtiathon services, but the services in our 
community. 

We certainly have that problem in San Francisco and notwithstand 
ing all the drastic curtailments that were made, it was still necessary to 
raise the tax rate. 

Mr. Bozo, The problem of juvenile delinquency seems to be in 
creasing. You have an increased number of referrals and an in- 
creased number of petitions being filed. 

Some method has to be found for financing the additional services 
that will be needed. I presume that is one of. your greatest problems. 

Mr. Green. That is one of the greatest problems which con be over- 
come by public education. I mean apathy and ignorance are two of 
the things which are the greatest problems to overcome. ‘That is 
one of the reasons that I was delighted that you people selected this 
bay area of San Francisco for the he ~arings, because I think that is 
one of the greatest contributions this committee can make throughout 
the Nation, is to overcome apathy and inform the public and overcome 
ignorance, 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to hear you say that because when we 
were debating this whole question on the floor of the Senate and I 
was asking the Senate for this appropriation necessary to carry on 
this work, there were those Senators who felt that this field was not : 
function for the Senate of the United States. 

So I am glad to have my own opinion confirmed by one of the 
experts from the west coast. 


Mr. Bozo. Would you explain to us, Mr. Green, what the special 
services divisions of the probation de »partment is! 

Mr. Green. Yes. ‘The special services division handles stepparent 
adoptions, Army enlistments, the handling of the cases where it is 
necessary for the court to grant consent for Army enlistments, for 
young people to an abandonment cases—that is one of the big 


parts of the load—and up until about 3 years ago a very important 
part of the special services is what we called “informal probation 
officers who would be able both in the girl-delinquency cases and boy- 
delinquency cases and family neglect, to give counseling services on 
an informal basis, which you might term preventive or protective 
serv ic es. 

But with the expansion of our problem in San Francisco it became 
necessary to seaeialion those probation officers from the prevention and 
special services division over to the boy and delinquency division to 
help take up the slack in the heavy load. 

Mr. Bozo. We noticed there was no increase, that was one of the 
few areas you showed no increase in in your 195: 3 report. 

Mr. Green. We have one man carrying the same size caseload and 
it is not because we don’t have an increase in those cases, but we just 
must keep those cases down because we have only one person that can 
take care of them. 

In other words, we would have to file more petitions or dismiss 
more intake, not being able to refer them to this special services 
officer. 
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[ think, Counsel, you probably understand in the laws of California 
that with the parent’s permission it is possible for the juvenile court 
to withhold the filing of the petition, and with the permission of the 
parent or guardian, for the probation officer to carry on this informal 
counse ling service with the family or with the child. 

The CuatrMan. Is that what you refer to as informal probation? 

Mr. Green. That would be informal probation. 

Mr. Boro. I think also under the law of California your depart- 
ment is given rather wide leeway in the preventive aspects of juvenile 
delinquency. Isn’t that an area normally covered by the private social 
er 

Mr. Green. Yes; and it is covered primarily by the social agencies 
insofar as San Francisco is concerned. We have one person on the 
staff who serves as a coordinator or an executive secretary to 14 com- 
munity councils and that is the ae staff person we have for what 
would be termed those preventive services. 

I did mention this informal probation if one wants to so construe 
it, that is also a preventive service, but we are not giving it. 

Mr. Boro. In the realm of offenses that are committed by juveniles, 
how large a percentage of those coming to the attention of the proba- 
tion department have a previous history of narcotics, use or addiction ? 

Mr. Green. Well, very few of them, Counsel. I don’t have the 
figures here on the number that previously had used narcotics. 

I do have the figures here on the numbers that we have had. Statis- 
tically it appears to be a very small problem. 

But as you heard this morning, and as I very well know, it is a 
potentially dangerous problem. It is ever present as long as we have 
the marihuana and heroin or any other type of dope in the community ; 
it is conceivable that it can break out in practically any way. 

Now, we had only 8 cases during the year 1953 where petitions were 
filed alleging narcotic addiction and we have had 2 so far, up until 
June of this year, and judging from Captain Kiely’s testimony this 
morning, we have a couple more coming our way as a result of the 
investigation going on right now. 

We, however, were not completely satisfied that the filing of the 
petitions was indicative of the fact that there was only that “number 
of narcotic cases in the community. 

So we continue to interview the boys and girls who come in for 
other types of offenses in order to determine whether or not from their 
own admissions they were exposed to narcotics, whether they smoked 
heroin cigarettes or whether they had an injection of heroin. 

In all of our interviewing of 1953—as I recall I mentioned there 
were only 8 actual cases filed—we did find some 7 boys and 18 girls 
who by their own admission indicated they had been in a party where 
there was a marihuana cigarette smoked or that they themselves 
smoked it. 

Now, that is just their statements. It is interesting that more girls 
than boys indicated that they had been around, or near, or had some- 
thing to do with narcotics. I can’t explain that. 

Maybe the girls talk more than the boys do. But there were some 
25 in addition to the regular filings, which still, of course, isa relatively 
small number, but is indicative of the fact that is something we have 
to be ever watchful for in this area. 

Mr. Boro. That is the age group that goes up through 17? 
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Mr. Green. Through 17 years. 

Our original jurisdiction goes up to 18 or through 17. 

Mr. Boro. Among that 25 that you had there, do you think prob- 
ably that was just experimentation on the part of those young people ? 

Mr. Green. That is what seemed indicated from our interviews. It 
was, in all instances, marihuana. 

I will correct that. There was 1 heroin, 1 incident of heroin, and 
all the rest was marihuana. 

It seemed to be experimentation by the group of people. 

I want to say this about the group that were interviewed: This cer- 
tainly was not their only problem. It was apparent that this was a 
group of youngsters who are the same ones who would be drinking, 
who would be shoplifting, who would be stealing, who would be in- 
volved in other types of difficulties as well as narcotics. 

They are confused, upset, disturbed kids who seek any number of 
types of ways of having their fun. 

Mr. Boro. Not that narcotics is the cause of delinquency, but prob- 
ably the result of a delinquency being thrown with that particular 
element. That would probably be more the case, would it not? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any thinking, Mr. Green, on the so-called 
beer busts and beer parties that seem rather prevalent in this area, 
the crashing of these parties? 

Mr. GREEN. Well, that has been a real headache so far as the police 
are concerned, and as far as we are concerned. 

The extent of the drinking, I don’t think our statistics begin to 
measure it. 

Of the youngsters referred to our department last year for the first 
time—I have the figures here before me—we had about 70 percent 
more children last year brought in for drinking the first time than we 
had before. 

As I look back over the 10-year period I see the last 3 years we have 
had more and more youngsters brought in for the beer-drinking type of 
episode. 

Now, many of these youngsters in the process of their drinking are, 
I am sure, egged on, if we want to put it that way, to more serious 
types of difficulties. Some of our adult cases, some of our robberies, 
some of our auto thefts would be committed by youngsters who are 
under the influence of drinking. 

As I pointed out and want to emphasize, I am sure that we don’t 
in the juvenile court, get the full picture of juvenile drinking, because 
there must be a large number that do not come to our attention. 

Mr. Boro. I was very interested Saturday morning in talking with 
this group of high-school students. They felt that the great major- 
ity of students and the great majority of our juvenile population was 
maligned by the reports coming out about those that were in trouble. 

Would it be your thought on that that there might be a little too 
much publicity given to some of the incidents that ar ise ? 

Mr. Green. You mean some of the incidents of drinking ? 

Mr. Boro. Some of the incidents of drinking, or gang activity. 

Mr. Green. I would like to take them one at a time in relationship to 
drinking. 

T have the feeling that the general public and the parents, particu- 
larly, knowing the extent of juvenile drinking, might be more alert 
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to their own particular problems insofar as their own families are 
concerned, because we know some of the liquor these youngsters are 
getting they are getting from their own homes. 

Sometimes it is very easy during the party in the home to slip 
down in the basement and take a case of beer from next to the bottom 
pile, shall we say, without the parents knowing exactly what happened 
to it. 

You don’t know for sure how much you can consume at a party with 
a lot of people around, so it is not too hard toslip a little out. 

wa e know that. We know that from talking with the kids them- 
seives. 


So certainly any information or publicity would have a tendenc y to 


be helpful. 

Now, so far as narcotics are concerned, I think that has been exag- 
gerated. 

Now, I think we must define what we mean by a “gang.” If we are 
talking about an organized group, that is going out to do battle with 
another organized group, we are fortun: te in being somewhat free of 
that in San Francisco. We have groups of youngsters that will get 
together, 3 or 4 or 5, as a result sometimes of drinking, but it is not : 
premeditated meeting of another group where they are going to ¢ haben 
one another and do battle. 

As I interpret gangs, as I have read about them in certain other 
parts of the East and the South, we don’t have that type of gangs 
here. 

I think one of the reasons that we don’t is because the juvenile 
bureau has been pretty alert in moving in quickly to try to break up 
the formation of these groups. I think the fact that we have had so 
much publicity is in a way complimentary to the police department 
for moving as quickly as they have moved in certain areas. 

Certainly it is going to bring to light and to the public notice the 
breaking up of these groups. 

There, again, I don’t want to minimize it. I don’t want to say for a 
minute that we could not, if we do not remain ever vigilant, to have 
formations of these types of groups. 

Mr. Boro. Do you really find in the background of a narcotics 
violation, or drinking violation, a group getting together buying beer, 
do you usually find an adult contribution to that, an adult attempting 
to make money off the juveniles of the Nation? Would you say that 
is true? 

Mr. Green. From our own experience here and from our own 
figures, we find that so far as narcotics are concerned the adults are in- 
volving the minors. 

On the case that was previously referred to where the 26 adults were 
arrested and, as Captain Kiely said, ended up in San Quentin, they 
involved to my knowledge 5 girls, 17-16-year-old girls, in heroin, 

Now, of course, as you know, to st ry on heroin you have to have 
$40 or $50 aday. Where are you going to get $40 or $50.a day? Asin 
the instance of the boys, you try ‘to steal it or in the case of the girls 
you sell yourself for it. 

In this instance you find the adults involving the girls in prostitu- 
tion and then, of course, using the money from prostitution to purchase 


for them their heroin in order to supply thir own desires on the dope 
addiction. 
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So far as heroin is concerned it is expensive and it is difficult for 
youngsters under 18 to have $40 or $50 a day to purchase it. 

And adults have been involved in practically all these cases, to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Bozo. From your experience in the field of delinquency, would 
you agree with the theory, as we have found probable, and heard it 
stated, that for ev ery child arrested by the police, or coming to the 
attention of the courts, there are probably 20 instances of delinque ney 
that never come to the attention of the authorities? 

Mr. Green. I have hes ” that stated. Certainly it would be strictly 
an opinion on my part. I don’t think we apprehend all of the young- 
sters who violate the laws in our city, no. 

As to what percentage, it is very ‘difficult for me to know. 

I might say this: That in a city as compact and as congested as 

San Francisco, being only some 42 square miles, it is probably less 
difficult for a youngster to become involved and to get away with it 
than if he were in a large county area. That would ‘be again my im- 
pression. 

Mr. Boro. In the Child Guidance Center here in San Francisco, not 
only de ‘linquent children but dependent children are housed there ¢ 

Mr. Green. That is correct. 

Mr. Bozo. What would be the ratio of each one of them? 

Mr. Green. This gets down to where I think we are confronted with 
a very serious problem. When I looked at my house list last week, I 
found out of 180 children in custody, 119 of them were the dependent 
children—abandoned, abused, neglected, mistreated, injurious living 
conditions. 

In other words, they themselves committed no offense, but something 
happened to them which made it necessary for the court to set up a 
protective custody. 

Now, we have been running that way ever since last May with a 
larger number of dependent children in our shelter facilities than the 
offender group. And right along with my figures on that, what ap- 
pears to be a slight decrease in the offender group, our population in 
that group has been down, but when we operate a nursery and we have 
been running 39 to 40 children under four and a half years of age 
in the nursery all summer, and some 28 boys, 29 to 30 to 35 girls, and 
those are youngsters that the court has had to take out of their own 
home and establish a protective custody and we are waiting for those 
children to be placed in private and public agencies for foster home 
care, 

That constitutes a very serious problem. 

As I mentioned before, the large increase that we have experienced 
in the first 6 months, as well as last year, has been in the increase in 
these neglect cases or dependency cases. 

And if some place along the line we as a community do not stem 
the tide, if we are not able to get e: irly case finding or early services 
and prevent this disintegration . within the families, ‘then we are going 
to end up with a bigger delinquency load than we have ever seen in 
our history. 

Mr. Bono. What would be the average length of stay of a dependent 
child in a guidance center? 

Mr. Green. That has gone up to something like 39 days. 
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Whereas our offender group, I think our average length of stay for 
delinquent boys is 11 days, and for the girls 9 days. 

To look at it another way: You are more fortunate in being a 
delinquent than you are a dependent if you are thinking in relation 
to how long you remain in juvenile hall. 

Mr. Bozo. That would be the average. What would be the longest 
length of stay that you have kept anyone? 

Mr. Green. It is not uncommon to have children 3 or 4 months. 
We had one youngster to my knowledge that stayed 8 months. 

As a matter of fact, we had one that we celebrated his birthday. 
He stayed a year. It just came to my mind now. 

Mr. Bozo. You are referring to the dependent children; are you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Green. Yes. That would be the exception, but 3 or 4 months is 
not uncommon. 

Mr. Boro. Are these so-called dependent children thrown into con- 
tact with the delinquent children ? 

Mr. Green. We are very fortunate, Counsel, in having 9 cottages— 
9 separate cottages for our children. Three of the cottages are chil- 
dren’s cottages for the dependent children. One of those is a nursery 
cottage and the ages up to four and a half, both boys and girls, and we 
have a shelter cottage for boys and one for girls. 

Then we have four cottages for the delinquent boys. 

So we have that much segregation. 

From 12 to 18 we have 4 cottages, we can segregate on the basis 
of offenses as well as age. Sometimes age is not the only criteria of 
segregation. 

For the girls we have two cottages for our delinquent girls. Our 
ratio of girls’ problems to boys is about 4 to 1. 

So that gives us fairly safe housing facilities. 

Mr. Bozo, In the matter of foster homes, I presume that a number 
of these dependent or neglected children are put out in foster homes? 

Mr. Green. Yes; a large number of them. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you seem to have adequate foster homes? 

Mr. Green. No. That seems to be the reason for the youngsters 
having to remain with us so long in our juvenile hall. It is the fact 
that it is difficult for the private and public agencies to beat the bushes 
and get enough foster homes of the right kind ‘to place these children in. 

| am sure you can appreciate that San Francisco is not, as an urban 
area, an easy area to find foster homes as it would be in certain rural 
areas, 

Our agencies attempt to place the children not only in the San 
Francisco area, but, in the entire bay area. They go as far north as 
the California line. 

But that is the problem and that is the reason for that long detention. 

Mr. Bono. What would be the subsistence allowance paid to a foster 
home for the care of a child ¢ 

Mr. Green. The allowance set by ordinance. The mayor and the 
board of supervisors every year have set the rate and it is $72.50 for 
institutions and $70 for foster homes. 

Mr. Boro. Would that rate, Mr. Green, adequately care for a child 
placed in a foster home? That is to include all of his clothes, his 
food, and everything that is needed ¢ 
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Mr. Green. There is a $50 initial allowance for placement. for cloth- 
ing, and then any unusual medical would be taken care of by the San 
Francisco Hospital. 

But that does take care of food and incidentals and minor types of 
illnesses, medical and dental. 

In answer to your question, I don’t think it has been too bad insofar 
as, Shall we say, the normal youngster that is to be placed in a foster 
home. 

By normal, I mean one who is not showing real serious behavior 
problems. But certainly it is not enough money for the specialized 
cases where there may be—suppose there is mental retardation, we 
can assume in some instances that the youngster is so emotionally 
disturbed he is extremely aggressive, and a foster home is not going to 
assume that responsibility on any $70 a month. 

It is possible for one of our general situations, our public welfare 
department, to pay much higher amounts since their particular rate 
for foster homes is not governed by the same ordinance that governs 
the private agencies, ¢ Catholic Association Services, Jewish Welfare. 
and so forth. 

Mr. Boro. This is under the sponsorship of the Federal Govern- 
ment in conjunction with the State aid to dependent children, usually 
going to the mother. This does not apply in a foster-home case; 
does it ? 

Mr. Green. It is aid to the needy children, that is what we call 
here. 

In any instance where the child is eligible for aid then we apply 
for aid for that youngster. 

Mr. Boso. If he was a dependent child and placed in a foster home, 
in addition to the $70 you allow him, would he get 

Mr. Green. No. 

Mr. Boro. Are there any cases in foster homes where you might 
place 1, 2,3, or more dependent children ? 

Mr. Green. I think it would be true where it is a family where they 
want to keep the siblings together. But other than that I would say 
probably two in a foster home would be about as many as they would 
put in there. 

Mr. Boso. What type of supervision, Mr. Green, would be given 
over a foster home in the San Francisco area? Would it be under 
your department ‘ 

Mr. Green. No; the juvenile court does not either find foster homes, 
license them, or supervise them insofar as the dependent children are 
concerned. 

Again under our ordinance in the city and county of San Francisco 
we refer all Catholic children to the Catholic Association Services, 
the Jewish children to the Jewish Family Association Services, the 
Protestant children to the welfare department, to the child welfare 
division. 

The only youngsters that the juvenile court would place in foster 
homes would be the delinquent children over 16 years of age and there 
we have a relatively few that we have found wage homes, sometimes 
free wage homes or, in some instances, foster homes for that group, 
but the large bulk of them—right off the top of my head L would say 
thirteen to fifteen hundred children that are in foster homes have 
been placed there and are under the supervision of two agencies. 
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Catholic Association Services has most of them and public welfare 
department has the rest of them. 

Mr. Boro. Those private agencies would supplement somewhat 
some of the allowances given ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. That, of course, gets right back to the financing 
again, the question of how much money is raised in the united crusade 
drive and how much services they are going to have and how much 
funds. So it still goes back to the people so far as paying the bills. 

Mr. Boso. The juvenile court would make the determination as to 
whether or not the child is dependent or neglected ? 

Mr. Green. The juvenile court on filing of petition alleging neglect, 
the court would make the finding and would remove the child from the 
home if the court so saw fit and would commit to one of these direct 
child-placing agencies. 

The youngsters would go back to their own home, remain under the 
supervision ‘of the probation officers. But those on out-of-the-home 
placement will go to the agency. 

Mr. Bogso. As suppose a parent got into a position where they could 
adequately support their children or had so reformed themselves to 
where the child could not be neglected or abused, what would be the 
followup procedure for them getting their child back in the home? 
Would that be handled through the juvenile court and probation 
department making investigation ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, if the agency has been supervising the child, I 
think it goes without say ing the it if an agency is attempting to rehabili- 
tate the home and return the child to that home, because we all agree 
that the place for the youngster is in his own home, that is the best 
place for him. Other things being equal, that is a good home. De- 
cency, good morals, health and welfare, and so forth, if it is a good 
home. 

Now, the agency would be working with the parent and when the 
time is ready ‘for that child to go back home they would come in and 
request the court to dismiss the commitment to the agency and return 
the child to their home. 

We have annual reports from every child that is committed to the 
agencies. In some agencies reports oftener than that—6-month re- 
ports. 

So the court, although it may delegate its responsibility in the out- 
of-the-home placeme nt cases, it still knows what is happening through 
that agency with the child, from these followup reports. 

Mr. Boso. We hear quite frequently all over the country that the 
child is worse treated and worse neglected in a foster home than he 
would be in his own home. Have there been any abuse of foster home 
placements in San Francisco that have come to your attention ¢ 

Mr. Green. I have heard of only one case, and that was not in the 
San Francisco area that came to our attention. 

Mr. Bono. I believe that is all I have, Senator. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Green, you were reciting early in your testi- 
mony some statistics. I think you said that you had an increase in 
1953 of delinquency of 27 percent. 

Mr. Green. No, I broke it down on girls and boys. I said there was 
an increase in 1953 over 1952 of our new delinquent boys’ cases of 18 
percent and our girls were 9 percent. 
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The CHAmRMAN. That would be a total of 27 percent, would it not, 
or would it. not. work out that way ? 

Mr. Green. No, it would not work out. It is like adding up apples 
and prunes. 

The CuarrMan. Is there any way you can account for the differ 
ential between boys and girls, twice as much? 

Mr. Green. No. I think it would be speculation on my part. I 
might say that our caseloads for girls are lower. 

In other words, we have fewer youngsters under supervision for each 
probation officer than we do for boys and that may have some direct 
bearing on it. 

Mr. Bono. Your girls here are better than your boys, by and large? 

Mr. Green. Maybe we are able to give them more supervision, let us 
put it that way, in view of the fact that our large volume of business is 
boy referrals. 

Mr. Bozo. You were describing your facilities here in the county 
and city to handle these problem children. 

Do you think they are adequate? 

Mr. Green. Yes. We have very fine facilities here, Senator. In 
1950 a new $414 million youth guidance center was opened up to take 
care of the problem in this community. 

The only reason I hesitate is that if this neglect load continues to 
increase where we are going to really be in difficulty is having enough 
space to continue to house the abused and the abandoned and the 
children from injurious living conditions. That is the area that is 
giving us the greatest concern now. 

The solution to that, of course, is one of two things: Either we are 
going to have to increase our facilities for housing those youngsters, or 
else there is going to be a more rapid movement, more foster homes 
found, or receiving homes, or some other substitute facilities devel- 
oped, to relieve us of that load we have. 

I certainly would not like to see that happen. 

I am sure that most of the community thinking would not go along 
with building more facilities to house dependent children. 

Other than that, Senator, we do have quite nice facilities. 

The Cuarrman. You are not overcrowded at this point? 

Mr. Green. At this partciular point we are not. 

Now, we were overcrowded in the winter of 1953 when we had that 
peak load. 

Again this question of overcrowding is a relative one. Our cottages 
were all built to house 20 children, 1 to a room. Now the rooms are 
large enough to accommodate 2 beds ; so the question comes up, are you 
overcrowded when you put 2 beds in 1 room? 

Now, if we operate it the way we are supposed to operate it with one 
to a room, then at the moment insofar as the delinquent children are 
concerned, we are not overcrowded, but we have been over that 
number. 

Insofar as dependent children are concerned, yes, we are placing 
more than one child to a room at the present time. 

The Cuamman. You should see the receiving facilities in your Na- 
tion’s Capital. You would be very proud of San Francisco. 

Mr, Green. I saw them when I was back at that conference in June. 

The Cuatrman. That was strictly the responsibility of the Con- 
gress of the United States, too. 
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Mr. Green. Frankly, we are very proud of our facilities here. 

The Cuatrman. I think the Chair has no more questions at the 
moment. 

Mr. Clendenen, I know, has some questions. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, I do have a few. 

Mr. Green, could you give us a figure as to the number of cases that 
were referred to the court by the San Francisco Police Department 
during 1953 % 

Mr. Green. I will look at the statistics, but practically all our cases 
are referred to us by the police department. That is our largest source 
of referral. 

Since San Francisco is a city and county you don’t have a sheriff like 
you do in the outlying areas, so that you have sheriff referrals and 
police referrals. So the m: ajority, particularly of our offender group, 
this group we mentioned, would be referrals by the police department, 
and primarily the juvenile bureau of the police department. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That figure, in broad terms, was what? I think 
you gave it once. 

Mr. Green. Are we talking now of juveniles, just the offender 
group ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes. 

Mr. Green. There were approximately 1,000 boys and about 250 
girls, for 1953. offenders, new cases. 

Mr. Cienpenen. The thing I was exploring is that Captain Kiely 
says his juvenile squad referred about 267 cases. 

In other words, I gather from that that the largest proportion of 
cases referred on to the juvenile court here do not come through the 
juvenile squad. 

Mr. Green. That would be correct. You see, your auto-theft detail 
handles your auto theft, and that is your largest group. Our largest 
single offender group are those stealing automobiles. 

Your burglary detail is our next largest group. 

So Captain Kiely’s group would not represent the two largest groups 
of offenders. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. To go back to this matter of children in detention, 
it must be quite a shocking thing for a child, of 5 or 6 years of age, to 
be suddenly wrenched out of his own home and placed in detention. 
. know that studies have been made that show that many times the 
kind of care that can be given in that type of facility, despite our best 
efforts, doesn’t really meet the needs of the child, and you have a child 
that retrogresses and moves backward in terms of his adjustment 
rather than forward. 

I wonder if you have been able to note any such effects? 

Mr. Green. Mr. Clendenen, I would say for the first month the child 
would progress because the types of situation that most of these chil- 
dren have been removed from in some instances are so terrible that with 
three square meals a day, with the schooling that we give them, with 
the recreation and with the attention, even though there are large 
groups, with the attention we.give them, they are so much better off 
than they had been before, but I think the law of diminishing returns 
sets in when this is extended over a long period of time. 

That is why I would prefer to see the children move at the end of a 
month and a half or two months at the most, because they get im- 
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patient. They wonder, what is going to happen next, where do we go 
from here. 

It is the uncertainty of exactly what is going to take place. We 
have been very fortunate, Mr. Clendenen, in having a large group 
of very fine women serve as volunteers in working with these children, 
on the playfields, in the hall, and so forth. So our staff has been 
greatly augmented by a large volunteer group who work with the 
children in these leisuretime activities. 

We don’t even propose to say that we can give them the 1-to-1 ratio 
of attention that a child of that age, upset and disturbed, should have. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. On the matter of foster-home care, and that is 
your problem in terms of moving these youngsters out rapidly as you 
would want to do, the subcommittee has inspected various case records 
on foster-home care that would indicate all too frequently the picture 
is one of a youngster being moved from one home to another, par- 
ticularly if he constitutes any kind of a behavior problem, and he no 
sooner begins to put his roots down in one home, then he is ousted and 
moves to another home and very frequently back he comes to the court 
a little later as a delinquent. 

[ suppose that is not an uncommon pattern here in San Francisco 
either? 

Mr. Green. No. I think you would be right. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. What would it take to correct it? I am referring 
now to your response to the effect that you thought $72 a month was 
not too bad, although perhaps a little more money might be welcomed 
in terms of the problem child. 

But suppose you could pay $150 a month, would that take care of 
the situation ? 

Mr. Green. Indeed. I did not mean to imply by saying that in- 
creasing the foster-home rate would not stimulate more interest on 
the part of prospective foster parents. I think it would. 

In my mind I was drawing somewhat of a comparison on those 
foster-home rates here with other areas. 

That is what I was doing when that question was originally asked. 

For example, Mr. Clendenen, we noticed that in the summertime our 
foster-home supply sort of dries up a little bit. You have people 
going on vaction. They don’t want to be foster parents. 

In the wintertime there are more foster homes available. 

I think we are going to have to broaden our area of foster-home 
recruitment for one thing out of this area, and certainly if we could 
get a higher rate we might stimulate more interest. 

I am sure you well realize that profit is not supposed to be a motive 
for taking a child in a foster home. It is the human desire to try 
to give the child a home. 

The CHarrman. You certainly would not put a child in a foster 
home if you found that profit was the motive, would you ? 

Mr. Green. That is right. That is why I brought it out. I would 
not want anybody to get the idea from our discussion that if you 
raised it to $150 it is conceivable we would not. have the right kind of 
people to go into the business. It is the people who are concerned 
with doing something for the children, not trying to make $40 a month 


on a child. 
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Mr. CLENDENEN. On the question of court procedure, Mr. Green, 
are a substantial number of youngsters coming before the juvenile 
court in San Francisco represented by counsel in court? 

Mr. Green. I would not say a substantial number. We do have 
quite a few attorneys. 

Again I think we would have more attorneys in cases of neglect 
and abuse and abandonment than we have in our offender groups. 
We make it very clear at the point of intake, Judge Cronin has been 
very careful to instruct everyone to be well aware, to assure the 
parents of their inherent rights to counsel, so we do try to inform 
every client that if he w ishes to have an attorney, by all means have 
an attorney. 

The judge has met with the bar and the judge also just recently at 
the judicial council in Coronado, talked with lawyers and judges to 
be sure there was no feeling at any time that the bar and the bench 
were not always welcome to partic ipate in juvenile court proceedings. 

I think the lawyers are officers of the court and my own experience 
has been, both in Seattle and here, that often times when a client will 
go out and seek a lawyer, you can get the lawyer to interpret to his 
client that which is to the best interest of the child better than the 
probation officer can. 

It appears to me and it has been my experience with the lawyers 
that we all have the same thing, we are all going toward the same 
goal. What is the best interest of this child? Very, very few lawyers 
do not have that approach. 

So, frankly, we welcome them. Why more clients do not employ 
lawyers I do not know. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Green, you have the public defender system 
here; do you not? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

The CHarmman. To what extent do your public defenders partici- 
pate in these juvenile hearings and trials? 

Mr. GREEN. They don’t participate at all. 

The Cuarrman. They are only for adults? 

Mr. Green. That is right. 

The CHARMAN. They are only used in the cases of adults? 

Mr. Green. To my knowledge; yes. I may be ignorant. 

The fact I am ignorant would be insignificant because I am not 
aware of it. 

The CuarrmMan. You feel reasonably sure? 

Mr. Green. Yes. The lawyers from the public defender’s office 
appear representing the clients in those contributing cases down in 
our criminal court. As you probably know, the cases of contributing 
to the delinquency and dependency y of minors are heard in the juvenile 
court building and the judge sits on those cases and the public defender 
is out there very frequently on those cases. 

I heard all the cases myself for 1 year in San Francisco and during 
1952 I never saw a » public defender in any courtroom. 

Mr. CLeENDENEN. Does your court appoint counsel upon request if 
the client of the youngster who is in difficulty and his family are 
unable to provide counsel for them ! 

Mr. Green. Did you say in a different locality ? 
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Mr. CLENDENEN. No; in the event that the youngster or his family 


are unable to provide counsel for them, does your court appoint counsel 


upon request ‘ 

Mr. Green. Not tomy knowledge. I think the judge himself would 
probably have to answer that question. To my knowledge we have 
not had that request. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I am not trying to put your court on the spot here 
at all. 

Mr. Green. No; it is quite all right. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. There is one further question I would like to ask 
about simply because the subcommittee is quite interested in how 
juvenile courts function and how they should function in this country. 

Is the information upon which the court bases its action available 
to all parties ¢ 

Mr. Green. Yes. The allegations in the petition you mean ‘ 

Mr. CLeENDENEN. Allegations on the petition or the resuits of any 
studies that are made that are taken into consideration by the court in 
its action. 

Mr. Green. That is correct. It is available to the chent and to the 
attorney representing the client. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrarrmMan. I am glad that Mr. Clendenen pursued that line 
of questioning because I have looked into your State bar association 
conference in Coronado. They did not know I was there, but I was 
there. I was there primarily because I am a lawyer, and I was in- 
terested in my colleagues from another jurisdiction. 

May I ask you to do this for us, Mr. Green, for the purposes of 
the record would you take a hypothetical case, take the case of 

15-year-old boy who has been apprehended or charged with robbery, 
for example. 

Will you describe what happens to him in your jurisdiction here ¢ 

Mr. Green. Yes; I will be very glad to do that. 

The CuarMan. Step by step. 

Mr. Green. All right. 

Since auto theft is the most common, let us assume that last night 
a 16-year-old boy was picked up stealmg an automobile. He was 
picked up by the San Francisco Police Department. He was imme- 
diately transported to our juvenile hall where he was booked and, 
being 16 years old, he was assigned to the 16-year-old age unit for 
16-year-old boys. 

The following morning, that would be this morning, then, you 
would have your auto-theft detail completing interrogation and’ in- 
vestigation and immediately we would have our probation officer from 
the intake department—everything goes through a central intake in 
our court for screening and evalu: ation—so the officer from the auto- 
theft detail, perhaps the juvenile detail, and the probation officer, 
would start interviewing that boy immediately. 

Then, if there was no dispute in facts, in the majority of cases 
there are no disputes in fact, the boy says, “Sure, I took that con- 
vertible. The keys were in it. I drove it away. 

The police have the boy’s statement, that is turned over to us. We 
assume that the juvenile court is not an administrative law agency, it 
is a judicial agency. 1 
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So the investigation pertaining and relating to the facts is made by 
the police department. It is then upon those reports, or that report, 
from the police department the probation officer drafts the petition, 
the legal petition setting forth and alleging that in such and such a 
P ylace such and such an automobile was stolen at such and such a time 
by this boy, and that petition is filed. 

Now, if there is « period between the immediate investigation of 
the auto theft, a 48-hour period, it is necessary that we also have a 
detaining order. 

In California you have to have a detaining order to detain a young- 
ster beyond a 48-hour period unless that falls on a weekend or holiday. 
The intake officer would then assign this case to the boy division, 
whereupon the probation officer begins to perform the first of his 
functions, and that is prehearing investigation. 

So it is up to the probation officer then to gather all of the facts. I 
don’t mean the facts of the incident of auto theft. I am talking of 
social history, the medical examination. 

We give every child that comes into custody a thorough physical 
examination to see if there is any physical causation to his abnormal 
behavior. 

In many instances we find there is. We have a psychiatric staff. 
We have 3 psychiatrists a half day a week for 5 days and we have 4 
full-time psychologists. 

So we do a clinical workup on our boys. 

The Cuamman. You would subject him to psychiatric tests ? 

Mr. Green. Only if, in the preliminary interview and examination, 
there were indications there that we had an emotionally disturbed boy. 
We don’t have enough psychiatric time to do it on all youngsters, so we 
have to be selective. 

The Cuarrman. That is true all over the country. 

Mr. Green. Although we do have, I understand, more clinical 
facilities than most courts have, we would not subject all of them to 
this test, but we would on a selective basis have a psychological test 
done and in most instances see the psychiatrist. 

We have the school history. The school is the one agency that has 
all the children most of the time. You ean go back in the school 
records and you see these red warning flags of failure to adjust, 
troublesome, failing academically, does not get along with his fellow 
students. 

So we want the school record. Then the probation officer gets the 
social history. We get out in the home. We find out what is the 
picture in the home, the relationship of mother and dad. 

I might mention in most of our cases there is not a mother and dad. 
Sixty-five percent of our cases the home is broken by desertion, divorce, 
or separation. So it is a question of finding out what are the facts of 
the social picture in this home. 

We get any other agency reports. We pull together all of the vari- 
ous pha ises of this kid’s life in what would appear to be the assemblage 
of a jigsaw puzzle, so we can stand back and get the answer to the 
question: Why is this kid stealing automobiles, “because it is going to 
be up to the probation officer to come into court and make a recom- 
mendation as to what form of treatment or what commitment to an 
agency, whether probation or what it is going to be. 

We must get as complete a study as possible, 
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After the probation officer assembles that data, it then comes into 
court and he presents all of this to the referee. In our particular 
court it is the judge and the referee. We have a referee system. 
The referee evaluates all of this; evaluates the recommendation and 
tries to make a disposition of that case which, will hopefully, keep 
this youngster from getting into further difficulty, that will be to 
his best interest and to the community’s best interest. 

We have to balance the child’s interest and the community interest. 

Then if the youngster is committed to an institution he remains 
with us until the institution notifies us they have a place for him 
to go. 

If the youngster goes home on probation, and I think 72 percent 
of our children went home on probation last year, then the court 
would make him a ward of the court under the supervision of the 
probation officer. 

The CHarrmMan. I wanted that description for the record because 
I am advised by many in California who know this subject that your 
system is working very well. 

The counterpart of your system is somewhat faulty in the juris 
diction. That is the reason I wanted that in the record. 

Mr. Green. We have both our strength and our weaknesses. 

The Crarrman. Do you have further questions ‘ 

Mr. Boro. I have one further question. 

Mr. Green, it has just come to my attention here, the subcommittee, 
through an individual agency, asked for an observation of the city 
of San Francisco. Here is one paragraph out of it. I would like 
to ask you if any of these particular cases come toe the probation 
department and the juvenile court. 

It says: 

Nightly observations of street cases were made along Market and intersecting 
streets, as well as remote sections of the city. Not one streetwalker was met 
or observed accosting. However, along Market Street from early evening until 
the small hours of the morning many servicemen were noted to be picking up 
young girls between 16 and 17 years of age. Practically all servicemen who 
were questioned, many of whom were familiar with San Francisco, claimed 
that prostitutes are exceedingly hard to find and that chiefly minors can be 
easily picked up on the streets. 

Do many of these girls come to the attention of the probation 
department of the juvenile court ? 

Mr. Green. Mr. Bobo, the largest single offense that is committed 
by our girls is 3 rolled into 1: ungovernable, failure to adjust, and 
immorality. 

As I said, in other words, you have a girl who is staying out late 
nights; she is not responding to the direction of her parents; she is 
out of parental control, and she becomes promiscuous. 

You mentioned servicemen. I suppose some few of those do involve 
adults, but I don’t know how extensive that is. I have the figures. 

The fact that our referrals are not too gr oot would not lead me to 
believe that particular problem is as extensive as relates to street- 
walkers or problems on Market Street. 

Mr. Bono. I was speaking more or less of the young unattached girls 
16 or 17 years of age which throughout the country has seemingly be 
come a problem in many large cities that where you don’t have or- 
ganized prostitution that you have great numbers of young girls on the 
streets, in many cities in the bars, just on a good time for the night. 
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I just wondered if many of them were referred to your department. 

Mr. Green. To be honest with you, I just can’t tell you how many of 
them would fit into that category. 

Mr. Boro. Of course, among girls, the greatest referral is for sex 
offenses. 

Mr. Green. That is correct. What we call immorality. 

Coupled with that is that fact they are out of control of the home 
because they are not coming home, many of them. 

The Cuarrman. I have no further questions. 

The Chair wishes, on behalf of the subcommittee, to thank you for 
your appearance and the fine contribution which you have made to 
this record, which has proven to be very helpful. 

I hope my colleagues, when the testimony is written, will read your 
testimony very carefully. 

Mr. Green. I want to th: ink the committee for extending the invi- 
tation to me to come down, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. The documents in your hand will be incorporated 
in the files of our subcommittee and referred to in the testimony. 

Mr. Bobo, will you call your next witness. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Herman Stark. 

The Cuarrman. As I told you during the noon hour today, it is a 
great privilege to have you here to help us with this problem that 
confronts us. 

Do you mind being sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to present 
to this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Srark. I do. 

The Cuamman. Proceed. 

Mr. Srark. I would like to introduce Mr. Ramseier, chief statis- 
tician of the youth authority. I brought him along so that I could 
stick to facts a little closer. 

The Cuarrman. We welcome you here today. 

Will you be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give to 
this subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Ramserer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN G. STARK, DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA YOUTH 
AUTHORITY, AND IRVING RAMSEIER, BUREAU OF CRIMINAL 
STATISTICS, CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY, SACRAMENTO, 
CALIF. 


The Cuarrman. You may be seated. 

For the record will you both state your full names and addresses 
and respectiv e occ upations ¢ 

Mr. Srark. I am Herman Stark, director of California Youth 
Authority. Address, Sacramento. 

Mr. Ramserer. My name is Irving Ramseier, bureau of criminal 
statistics, Sacramento. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Stark, did you have any special way in which 
you wanted to present your testimony ¢ 
~ Mr. Srark. Senator, I have read the papers over the State and | 
have heard various people testify as to what has existed in California. 

At times the figures have not always gibed. I would like to make 
my own inter preti ition of these figures as we are the agency responsible 
for collecting police arrests, juvenile and adult probation statistics, 
ind, of course, our own figures. 

The Cuarmman. You proceed in your own well chosen manner and 

after you have finished I will subject you to our able counsel here for 
some questions. 

Mr. Srark. I will make a short statement, then, on that. 

We, in California, are 1 of the 4 States, or 5, that have the juvenile 
court age run up to 21, although there is a twilight zone between 18 
and 21 where these youths may be brought into either criminal court 
or juvenile court. 

Most of the cases between 18 and 21 are brought into criminal court, 
and most of those cases are committed to the youth authority. 

In 1953 arrests of children under 18 coming from the 310 law- 
enforcement agencies reporting—reported that 73,226 children were 
officially arrested. This was approximately a 12.6-percent increase 
over 1952. 

During that period the population of the State increased slightly 

n excess of 5 percent. 

So you can deduct from that that we had an actual increase of 
somewhere around 7.5 percent for the State. 

I would like to get that in the record because I feel that we are in 
need of getting this thing down to actual cases. 

It was interesting to me to hear how much delinquency has in- 
creased over the country. 

I have recently visited a number of other States and I think to get 
the picture straight as far the the young people are concerned in 

California that are worried about the fact that. we have been selling 
can down the river, only about 4 percent of the children of the 
State were involved in any difficulty during last year, and it is a good 
thing sometimes to approach this from the positive side instes id of 
thinking of it from the negative point of view. 

There were 2 or 3 other figures I would like to put in the record, 
and that will be enough statistics for the moment. 

Probation cases in the juvenile court increased 7.5 while the youth 
authority increased 5.7. 

Now, that would take three levels of delinquency increase, the police 
arrests, those referred to probation departments, and those ielared 
to the State agencies. 

You will observe that all of those increases are within about 114 
percent of each other. So apparently the index is fairly well chosen 
for this increase. 

However, in the last 6 months we have noticed a marked decrease. 
As a matter of fact, you have had testimony from a number of law- 
enforcement agencies and a few probation officers in the State that 
there was a long waiting list waiting for the youth authority. 
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That has been true in California for the last 25 years. For the first 
time I am pleased to say that we at this moment have no waiting list. 

Now, waiting list means children sitting in detention homes, and 
sometimes in jails in California, waiting to get into the youth author- 
ity because we have so many more children committed than we can 
usually take care of. 

I thought it was important for you to know that we are having a 
drop in the rate at the present time. 

The Cratrman. It is very important, Mr. Stark, and I am glad to 
have these corrections for the record, because we want our files and 
our records to be completely accurate before we start work on our 
final report. 

Mr. Srark. We have brought along a few charts that I may refer 
to over on the blackboard over here. 

In the chart on the left, Mr. Ramseier, would you go over and point 
out on that chart on the left. 

These represent the responsibility between State and county for the 
handling of cases coming into juvenile court, the black representing 
the part of the job that is done by cities and counties, and the white 
area at the top, of the increasing responsibility of the State. 

Will you comment on that further, Mr. Ramseier ? 

Mr. Ramserer. The bars represent the estimates that we have made 
from 1950 through 1965 of those juveniles who will be made wards 
of the juvenile court. 

The black area represents the number of juveniles that will be 
handled at the county level and the shaded area, the light area at the 
top of the bar represents our estimate of the number that will be taken 
care of at the State level by State correctional institutions. 

You see in 1950 it was running close to a total of 10,000. By 1955 it 
is up pretty close to 15,000. 

By 1960 it will be around eighteen or nineteen thousand, and almost 
25,000 by 1965. 

Roughly 15 percent of the total in each case will be handled by State 
agencies, and 85 percent are expected to be handled by county agencies, 
local agencies. 

The Cuamman. I notice the gray areas there are greater in the com- 
munities where you have a density of population. Is that because 
there is a greater need there? 

Mr. Ramsetrer. I don’t know that I follow you quite, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. The marked-off areas. I call them the gray areas. 

Mr. Ramserer. Yes, this gray area refers to the number of juveniles 
that will be handled by the Youth Authority, by the State facilities. 

The Cuamman. That is what I understand, but as your population 
goes up, so your responsibiliti ies increase ? 

Mr. Ramserer. Yes, proportionately. 
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The CuairMan. ‘That is because of the centralization in population / 

Mr. Ramserrer. We do get the greatest percentage of our referrals 
from the more populous areas. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Stark. Our responsibility does not go up. Our responsibility 
gets bigger, but percentagewise it does not increase. 

What we are saying in this chart to the county is this: That we will 
have to provide facilities—by facilities, 1 mean probation, juvenile 
halls, local boarding homes, and local institutions—for all of those 
youngsters that f: all in that 85 percent in black in each one of those 
charts. 

We are saying on the basis of this chart we go to our legislature and 
ask them for enough money to build institutions to take care of the 
15 percent. 

Maybe that is more time than we need to spend on that chart, but 
it shows what to many people is an alarming increase in population out 
here that reflects itself in the juvenile population. 

Will you come over to this right-hand chart, Mr. Ramseier ? 

This chart shows that the California population is both getting 
older and younger. 

Mr. Ramserer. These bars represent the total population of the 
State. You see here in 1960 that something less than 40 percent, 
around 33 percent perhaps, were under 20 years of age, with just a 
small percentage over 65, 

The rest is in the 20 to 64 year age group. 

Will you notice particularly this younger group becomes a small 
part of California’s total population each year down through and into 
the thirties, and forties, but in 1950, the younger group in population 
began to increase. 

We expect that it will steadily increase during the next few years. 

At the present time about 30 percent of the State’s total population 
is under 20 years of age. It will be very close to 40, somewhere around 
37 percent by 1960 or 1965 

This is a chart to merely demonstrate the increasing problem we 
have in California with the younger age group and where our popula- 
tion, the young population, is growing out of proportion to the other 
part of the country’ s. 

Mr. Stark. That is probably true throughout the whole country, 
but it is particularly true here and, of course, you can see we are 
having to plan for more than 100 percent increase in our facilities 
to take care of youth at the State level in the next 15 years. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Stark, is it your desire that the charts be in- 
corporated in the record ? 

Mr. Stark. If you wish. We have small copies. 

The Cuarrman. Without ojection, they will be made a part of the 
record and inserted at this point in your testimony. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you. 
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(The charts referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 26,” and are as 


follows:) 
ExuHIsIT No. 26 
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EXHIBIT No. 26—Continued 


CHART I 


AGE-SEX COMPOSITION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION, 
CALIFORNIA,1940 AND 1950 
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Mr. Stark. On the statewide situation I concur with what has been 
said here by some of the other people who have spoken to you this 

morning, that we are having a more serious type of delinquency in 
recent years than we have hi: id before. 

At the present time, and each successive year for the past several 
years, we have had a more serious type of offender being committed 
to the State and that makes a more difficult problem for us to make 
the adjustment and get that person back into society as a good citizen. 

However, in spite of that, about 28 percent of our youth who come 
to us, are placed out and fail after they are placed out on parole. 

That is a pretty high claim, I know, compared to what responsibility 
and experience that some States have had, but we believe it is due to a 
number of things. 

First, we believe, was have a pretty good probation system in most 
of the lar ger c or where the majority of the population is. 

We have in California a few other things I think—this may sound 
like bragging. 

The CHairman, No, you have a perfect right to brag a little. 

Mr. Stark. We have around 300 citizens’ community councils and 
youth councils in California that are working directly with delin- 
quency. ‘They make it one of their major objectives to try to do some- 
thing to prevent delinquency in the community. 
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Exuisit No. 26—Continued 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA, 1950-1954 
WITH PROJECTIONS TO 1965 
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We think that is an important thing when several thousand people 
come together regularly to do something for the children of their own 
community. That is a picture that is not prevalent in many States. 
It may be 1n some. 

We have had a Governor’s Youth Committee appointed first during 
wartime and then carrying through to the present time. It has been 
studying the problems on a statewide basis. 
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At the present time Governor Knight has just appointed that youth 
committee and it is having its first meeting this year. Its real interest 
will be this whole field of what happens to these neglected children 
that Mr. Green talked about; what happens to these youngsters that 
are getting narcotics and where are they getting it. 

They expect to go into that pretty ‘thoroughly, They have done 
some work on it before. The *y will spend partic ular time looking into 
places where children are detained and see to it that proper detention 
facilities are developed. 

With the backing of that committee in the last 10 years we have been 
able to get $20 million of State funds to build new State correctional 
schools and $18 million to develop county detention homes and county 
rn 

I say pre meaning all of us in California, all of those interested 
athe bject. 

That leads us to a subject I understood you wanted me to mention, 
and that was county camps. 

The CHairman. I certainly want to hear about your county camps. 
They were inspected by members of our staff yesterday and I had 
glowing reports about them this morning. 

Mr. Stark. This camp program in California just has been in op 
eration since 1931, when the first one started. 

At the present time there are 14 of the county camps, and 3 youth 
authority camps. That makes a total of 17. 

The youth authority subsidized the 14 county camps to the extent of 
about a million dollars a year. We pay half the costs of the operation 
of that local camp so long as half the cost does not exceed $95. 

So you can see that we really believe in this thing. It would cost you 
nearly twice as much or, in some instances, more than twice as much, t« 
take care of those same youngsters if they were committed to the 
State. 

We believe in it for a number of reasons. The first is that when ] 
started the first camp, when it was first set up in Los Angeles County, 
we set it up for transient children, children that were floating out here 
during the early thirties. 

Many times they were good kids. They just needed a place to work 
and an opportunity to adjust themselves. 

They were not usually delinquent kids. 

We thought that if the idea was good for transient children, it 
ought to be good for our local children. The reason we like this idea 
is this: Boys that live in the city many times haven’t any particular 
program. They don’t learn to work. 

[ have grown up, myself, thinking that work was a very important 
thing in a person’s life. 

So if we take these youngsters out in the open, give them three 
good meals a day and good regular hours and teach them how to work 
there is real therapy in that. 

I think it has given a lot of these youngsters a chance to go out and 
gain some weight and see their muscles bulge and sort of get control 
of themselves. 

That may have an oversimplification of the value of the thing, but 
it is one of the real charms in it. 

In that setting we get a chance to develop good counselors to talk 
to these youngsters about their problems and let them gain some real 
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insight into their troubles at home, since they are close to them, and 
that is one of the advantages of a State like this, these camps can be 
in the home community where the youngsters live and they do not 
need to break the relationships with their families. 

That is one of the big disadvantages of the State correctional 
schools. That is one of our real weaknesses. They are too far from 
home where the tie from the home is broken. 

The cost to the camp is about half of what it costs to keep the young- 
ster in a State institution. We think it is good business for the people 
of California from a monetary standpoint to use these camps. 

Besides that, we get all kinds of valuable work out of them. I 
have even talked to boards of supervisors and our legislature on this 
basis, telling them actually they are getting this work tor nothing 
really, and we are keeping these kids for nothing because we are get- 
ting work if we had to hire it would cost many time what the camp 
costs. 

So it isa good economic investment all around. 

Now I did want to give you a little idea of what the Youth Author- 
ity is. First Youth Authority started by the American Law Institute, 
was conceived by the American Law Institute, was set up here in 

California 11 years ago. We have had 11 years of experience with it. 
We know it is not perfect. But we have been able to do some things 
that we had not been able to do under any other kind of program in 
California. 

California had gone for 30 years without adding one new bed to any 
of its institutions in the youth field. 

During this period we have been able to add 149 percent to our bed 

capacity in these past 11 years. We will have to continue to add if we 
keep up with the problem that is facing us. 

The youth authority is a board; it is an agency; it is a lot of things; 
it operates parole from its own institutions; it handles the overall State 
supervision of probation from the State level, both adults and juve- 
niles. And it is interested in a lot of other things, such as training 
of juvenile officers. 

When we put our first consultant in the field to help in the establish- 
ment of juvenile bureaus, for example, there were only 25 juvenile 
officers in the State and only a half-dozen bureaus in the police depart- 
ment. 

sy working with them and having something to do with getting 
institutions started, we have been able to get up to the point where 
there are 156 juvenile bureaus in the State, and over 600 officers, and 
many of them well trained, capable of handling children. 

So we feel that is a step in the right direction. 

We have made studies of 35 counties in the State and have shown 
them a way to set up a better program for their handling of children 
and made over 100 consultant studies in cities, so there is a consulting 
job to do from a State and local level. 

I mention that because I think the Federal Government has the 
same responsibility to do that job with the States. 

The Cuairman. This subcommittee feels just as you do about that. 
We are unanimous in that opinion. 

Mr. Srarx. That is good. I wouldn’t have to belabor that point. 

The Crarrman. No. We want to hear why you feel that way. 
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Mr. Srark. Well, good ideas are where you find them and many 
times a little help from the outside, saying this is the way to do it, is 
all you need to get people at the local level to take a certain step in 
the right direction. 

Of course, we need to learn a lot about juvenile delinquency and 
crime, and I don’t separate the two, because I think they are too 
closely related; there is not much difference. 

As a matter of fact, we need to do a lot of work at the national 
level because, as you have already run into in some States, the top 
age for juveniles is 15; here it happens to be 21, and then it is all 
the other ages in between in many other States. 

We have not even any common terminology between States in this 
whole field of juvenile delinquency y. 

The Cuairman. At that point, Mr. Stark, may the Chair interrupt 
you to ask what your opinion is about the value of uniform laws in 
the 48 States to govern the proc ‘edure in juvenile matters? 

Mr. Srark. Well, of course, that is a part of what I am hinting at 
here, that we do need some similarity. They don’t need to be exactly 
the same. But if they were based on similar principles, that would 
be satisfactory, the law would not have to be the same so long as the 
general conception was the same. 

The CuarrmMan. We have gained a lot from uniform laws to regu- 
late much of our commercial activities throughout the country. 

I have always felt as a lawyer that we could profit by that experi- 
ence and treat with the most precious thing we have in the country in 
a similar manner. 

Mr. Srark. I started to mention this matter of the need for study. 
I feel that there have been a few spot checks made over the country ; 
there have been a few studies made on small samplings of people and 
children, but we yet have no real piece of research in the country 
about a juvenile delinquent. 

We need to do that kind of research. ‘To see what programs really 
are effective in the treatment of delinquents after we get them; what 
programs we can put into effect in the community to help parents to 
know what to do with their youngsters. 

[I think many times these parents that are lambasted in these ses- 
sions when we get together talking about juvenile delinquency are 

really in need of help and many of them will accept what we give 
ddieee. 

One other question that will probably come up in the question 
period, but in case it does not, we have been very much concerned in 

California with the matter of transient children. We have been 
working for the last several months with other States trying to get an 
interstate compact drawn up that we could get passed in each State 
so that every State would provide some similari ity of service to these 
youngsters that we send back to the other States. 

At the present time, I am sending back in the neighborhood of 600 
children a year, some of them on separate trains; others go back by 
themselves. 

But we have to send them back to their own homes. We have made 
it a policy in California that I would like to see every other State 
adopt. 
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That is this: That we will send no child to a State or into any situa- 
tion where he does not have parents or someone to look after him and 
someone to supervise him. The ones we send back have been in trouble 
in California. 

Recent studies show me that there are in the neighborhood of 24,000 
children a year unattached to any relative or parent or guardian or 
friend or adult friend coming into California and are floating around 
our State, several thousand of them being picked up by the police; 
many of them not being apprehended at all, and most of them not 
being in trouble. 

But of that group, these 600 I mentioned, have actually committed 
serious offenses and have to be returned through our service. 

The CHARMAN. Yet there are those in this country who say that 
the Congress has no responsibility. 

Mr. Stark. Unless some overall agency such as Congress takes on 
the responsibility, I don’t quite see how we can do a very good job of it. 

The CHarrmMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Srark. I might say a little bit about our process. I noticed 
you asked Mr. Green to tell a little bit about what happens to a case 
when it comes ramen his service. 

Suppose that case had been committed to the youth authority. We 
might trace it a ste . further and then that will give you the complete 
picture of what happens. 

This boy that had stolen an automobile might have stolen lots of 
automobiles. He might have been granted probation a time or two. 
That might have been tried and it might not have succeeded. 

So he would be committed to the youth authority in all probability. 

Possibly even after a trip to the local camp. San Francisco has a 
camp down on the peninsula that I didn’t hear Mr. Green mention, a 
very good one. 

The youth would then be committed to the youth authority by the 
judge either of the criminal court or juvenile court, depe nding on his 
age. We would have the option to accept that case or reject it. 

Now, that is Seeneining that very few State agencies have. But we 
reject very few cases. We only reject them ‘where we believe the 

case would be betier handled by a mental hospital or where there is 
evidence that that would be the right place for the youngster. 

Or, in some cases, we reject a few older ones where they served time 
in other State prisons and yet are only 17 or 19 years old. 

We get some of those. ‘The case that comes to us would be received 
at our reception center at Sacramento, or Los Angeles. We would 
get a complete study. If there had been a complete study made in 
the San Francisco unit we would have that study. We would evalu- 
ate the study and not make the new one unless we felt it was inade- 
quate. 

Our board would see that case. We have on our board five members 
chosen from several different fields. Two of them are attorneys hav- 
ing quite a lot of experience in juvenile work. One is an ex-institu- 
tional superintendent, and one is an ex-probation officer ; one is an ex- 
juvenile bureau head. 

So they are all people that have had some interest and experience 
in the field. They would hear this case and make a determination 
as to what should happen next. 
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Now, we have the right to again grant probation, or we could place 
them on parole, or we can decide that the case should be discharged 
entirely. 

We have never done that yet, but we could, we have the authority. 

Usually the case is sent to an institution where they determine 
approximately the course of treatment that should be given this indi- 
vidual. The time usually runs from 11 to 16 months on the average 
case, although in some instances we have found a much shorter time 
Is advisable. 

The case would then be placed on parole and following the parole 
there might be a period on the average of about 3 years before they 
ire released from parole. 

(About 70 percent of those cases, a little better than 70 percent, go 
back into society and we never hear of them again. 

That is about the course of events that is followed. 

We have 96 parole officers. That is not good, but it is better than 
t was a few years ago, and our budget at the present time is about 
$10 million. 

I think that concludes my preliminary statement. 

The CHammMan. Now, Mr. Stark, before I turn you over to counsel, 
[ just want to pause here to express the greetings of the subcommittee 
to the distinguished assistant attorney of the United States, Mr. 
Thompkins. 

We are gli id to have you here, Mr. Thompkins. 

Mr, Tuompkiys. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarman. All right, Counsel. 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Stark, I was interested in your observation on the 
Youth Authority camp program in that you felt that this was more 
or less a service that paid for itself to the youth. 

Mr. Stark. That is right. 

Mr. Bozo. Throughout the United States there are probably hun 
dreds of thousands of acres of the national forests. ; 

Do you think that on the Federal level camps established such as 
the camps that you have in California would be beneficial to a certain 
group of youth that are committed to institutions normally now? 

Mr. Srark. I am sure of it. I think you are getting some of the 
cases in the Federal courts that could very well be placed in those 
camps as well. 

Mr. Bozo. What percent of the youths committed- 

Mr. Stark. You were not thinking of the CCC camps? 

Mr. Bono. No; I was thinking of the forestry camps as set up by 
the Youth Authority. : 

Mr. Srark. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. What percentage of the youths that are committed to 
the California Youth Authority are the type of person that can take 
a camp program such as this? 

Mr. Srark. It is about 10 percent; something like that. It might be 
a little higher than that. It is 10, 15, 20 percent; somewhere in that 
area 

That is a pretty indefinite answer because it largely depends on 
the types of cases we are getting. 
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When you have had a run like we have had in the last year or so, 
with so many crimes against persons included, it cuts down your aver- 
age considerably. 

Mr. Boro. Certainly the Youth Authority is probably getting the 
more serious offenses throughout the State now. 

I mean, they are screening out what you used to get through the 
county camp program, and you are getting the more serious type of 
thing? 

Mr. Srark. That is true. 

Mr. Boro. Even in that figure there are probably 10 percent of them 
that can take the program ? 

Mr. Stark. The county camp handled 1,500 last year that probably 
would have been committed to the Youth Authority if we did not 
have the county program to take them. 

Mr. Boro. And under the forestry camp program the forestry camps 
are now contracting with the National Forest Service to furnish 
services to them, aren’t they? 

Mr. Srarkx. With the State forestry, the State and county forestry 
here in California, yes. 

I might add that the Department of Corrections have some adult 
camps in the national forests. We do not have among the youth. 

Mr. Boro. I was wondering if the Youth Authority would have any 
figures on the statewide basis as to the number of juveniles that might 
be held in the jail for the various counties over the State? 

Mr. Srark. I don’t have that, and I doubt if we have that with us. 

Mr. Bono. Throughout the State would the juvenile detention fa- 
cilities, would you say they would be sufficient or with little effort be 
brought up to the maximum required 

Mr. Srarkx. Recently we had a study in California. It has just 
been released this last week. 

Do you have a copy of that yet? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We do. 

Mr. Stark. It is on detention and care in California. In that study 
it shows that California is very detention conscious. 

As a matter of fact, the counties have detained more children on a 
per capita basis than any other State in America. Which indicates 
that our facilities must be somewhere near adequate, because if we are 
detaining more than anyone else—that leads to another point. 

We are almost entirely lacking in California in protective case- 
work service. There are very few agencies here heeaine them- 
selves to this matter of what we call protective casework. It is well 
developed in that booklet, and I won’t belabor the thing, except to 
say that many of our private agencies just do not have the money to 
do this protective casework service for those youngsters that Mr. 
Green is talking shut. that are on the increase. 

That is part of the answer to his problem, to begin to develop some 
public and private casework services along that Tine. 

Mr. Boro. In the matter of detention facilities, I notice that there 
will have to be in the next 10 years a substantial increase in facilities 
of the Youth Authority. This would probably hold true on the county 
level, too. 

I notice by the black bar that would represent the county. 
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Mr. Stark. You can see on that chart the counties will have to 
increase their local facilities by 11,000 beds in 15 years; about 7,000 
in 10 years. 

Mr. Boso. Is there a cooperative program where the State fur- 
nishes part of the money to build these facilities, or to take care of 
these facilities and the county another part ? 

Mr. Srark. No. Inthe postwar building program there was a fund 
where we did participate in the building, but that has been exhausted 
and there is no plan so far as I know at the present time for doing 
that again. 

Mr. Boro. I believe that is all the questions I have. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Clendenen, do you have any questions? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Mr. Stark, we have received testimony from time 
to time regarding the older teen-ager who is no longer interested in 
going to school, at least on a full-time basis. He finds employment 
difficult to get. Many times he does not fit in too well any longer 
in his own home, and some people have felt that there was a need for 
something along the lines of the old CCC program. 

One, do you think there is such a need; and, two, do you think this 
would be a feasible program for a State agency to provide ? 

Mr. Stark. Yes: it would be. I would prefer to see it done on 
some kind of national program, however, so that the States were all 
having an opportunity to get in it with some given set of standards 
to work from, so it would not just develop in all directions. 

I think that the schools have a little something to do with this prob- 
lem. I don’t say that the schools could provide for delinquent kids 
necessarily. 

There are many youngsters, in my opinion, that should be out of 
school. 

As a matter of fact, most of the youngsters we get are school fail 
ures; they are serious school failures. School has been something they 
could not cope with. 

You get someone that is frustrated; he is very apt to get into 
trouble. 

think our educational laws in California making children go to 
school until they are many times beyond the age that they can handle 
their schoolwork, is actually a contributing factor to much of our 
delinquency. 

Sure, if the school was set up that it could provide a work-relation- 
ship program such as is being done in some schools, all right; that 
would be good. 

Our compulsory- education law would be satisfactory, but the one 
thing that stands out in the cases we get is this bad relationship in 
school. That is consistent right across the board with your caneie 
sters committing delinquent acts. 

The CuarrmMan. You believe, then, in an extension of our voca 
tional schoolwork in the country ¢ 

Mr. Srark. Yes; it would have to be something along the line of 
something that this individual could handle. 

Many times we are trying to give them the three R’s when they 
ought to be out working with their hands. 

Mr. CLeNDENEN. You feel, then, on a permanent basis, there is a 
need in this country for something along the lines of the old CCC pro 
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grams also in addition to what you have just said about the need for 
some changes within the public system of education ¢ 

Mr. Srark. Yes: I am sure of that. Also some relaxation on the 
op portunitie s to work for these youngsters. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Relative to your camp program, the subcommittee 
has had reports reac h it to the effect that some counties felt it was 


unnecessary to either build or continue a camp on the basis that this 
duplicated a service offered by the State. 


Would you comment on that ? 

Mr. Srark. I think that is not a proper explanation on the part of 
the county, if they have said such things, because we need 7 or 8 new 
camps in the State for counties right now. 

If we had some kind of subsidy where we could help them build the 
camp we could cut down the population again in our State institutions, 
which 3 " one of the goals we have in mind trying to deve ‘lop. 

Mr. CienpeneNn. Relative to that goal, how large do you think an 
institution operated by your agency should be, as a maximum ? 

Mr. Srark. That is a tough question. I know all sides of it very 
well. 

In recent years when per capita costs have gone up tremendously 
on our small institutions we are constantly urged by our budget. men 
to raise the size of our institutions in order to cut the cost down, so 
I would hope we would not get over 150 to 200, but that is a faint hope. 

We are going way over that. As the pressure of population gets 
on us still further, we will be building bigger institutions. That is 
just a Seren. things to come that I can’t control. 

Mr. CLenDENEN. In relation to this vastly expanded need that you 
anticipate within the next 10 or 11 years, will it be a matter primarily 
of expanding the size of your present facilities, or do you anticipate 
being able to launch certain new institutional programs ¢ 

Mr. Srark. Our governor has recently appointed a committee to 
study the institutional need, and in that institutional plan 1 new insti- 
tution for approximately 600 olk le r boys, 18 to 21, is anticipated for the 
youth authority, since we are getting a great increase in that age 
limit of commitments. 

The rest would be expansion of our present facilities; that would 
mean that additional 1,500 beds we are looking at on that chart. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have one final question. 

That relates to the ew. border, which has already been raised 
today, but as the head of a State agency dealing with delinquency 
that has a very large oneal of international border that it shares 
with Mexico, I was wondering whether or not you had advocated, your 

agency had advocated, any particular course of action relative to 
juveniles crossing the border. 

Mr. Starx. That is a considerable problem to us in southern Cali- 
fornia in particular. We find very few children come down from 
the northern part of the State, the ones we are in touch with. 

We have felt we would be much better off if we had a situation 
where they are not permitted to cross the border without their parents 
with them, or some responsible adult person with them. 

In that way you would eliminate a lot of the traffic that goes on 
across the border. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. On the matter of runaways, or this interstate com- 
pact that you have alluded to, the last version that I saw of this 
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interstate compact included a requirement that the youngster shall 
have been a resident of a State, that is before the compact would 
become binding. 

Now, in many States, as you know, a person must live in the 
State a certain length of time before legal residence is established. 

Now, I suppose it would be your view that the compact would not 
work too well with this kind of provision in it. 

Mr. Stark. We would like to see it that the youngster’s residence 
is where his parents are, or the parent that has custody. If that is 
not possible, then we would like to have some overall residence re- 
quirement established that would be more uniform. That might be 
a job for the Congress to work on. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have nothing further, Senator. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Stark, the Chair has no further questions. 

You have covered this field so eloquently and so ably you have 
eliminated the need for a lot of questions. 

I do want to take this opportunity to express not only my per 
sonal appreciation, but the appreciation of every one of my colleagues 
on the subcommittee, for the great contribution you have made to 
the effort we are making to try to bring about some solution of this 
creat overall problem. 

I hope some day that before we are finished with our work that 

ve can invent some better name than juvenile delinquency, some name 
like children in trouble, or children with trouble, but the delinquency, 
child-delinquency category has been so imbedded not in the minds of 
the | veople, | suppose 1t w ill be hard to chi ange. 

Mr. Stark. Well, even the name “juvenile delinquency” is com 
paratively new. It is only 20 or 30 years that we had other terminology 
that w: as still worse. 

Che CHarrMan. That is very true. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you very much, Senator, for this opportunity 
to appear before your committee. 

The CuarrMan. I do not want you to get up from that chair without 
my telling you that you are to be commended for the great work you 
ire doing here in the State of California. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. The impact of your work must be responsible for 
some of the bright spots we see here. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. Now, Counsel, do you want to call the next witness ? 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Cameron. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cameron, do you solemnly swear that the tes- 
timony you are about to give before this Subcommittee on Juvenile 
De slinquency will be the truth, the whole truth. and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Cameron. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK CAMERON, CONTRIBUTOR TO MAGAZINES, 
CORTE MADERA, CALIF. 


The CHarrMan. Now, will you state your full name and address, 
and your occupiation, for the benefit of the record, please ? 

Mr. Cameron. Frank Cameron, 528 Oakdale, Corte Madera, Calif. 

I am a magazine writer, contributor to the Saturday Evening Post. 
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The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Bobo, maybe Mr. Cameron would like to 
develop some facts. 

If he would, he has that privilege. 

Mr. Cameron. No, sir: I would rather follow along with ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Boro. We have been particularly interested in the problem of 
runaway children from out of States and across State lines as we have 
gone across the country, particularly in California and the way they 
have met. the problem. 

It is our understanding that you have experienced with some of these 
youngsters their problems in returning aboard, as you term it, the 
“Heartbreak Train,” from California back to their State of origin. 

I wonder if you could give us some of the observations you might 
have gained from riding that train. 

Mr. Cameron. Well, sir, I think not to limit it exclusively to run- 
aways, there were many other types aboard, particularly youths that 
have spent time in California Youth Authority institutions. They 
were not really out here as runaways to start with. 

But I think the thing that impressed me in talking to the boys 
aboard that train—and this reflects favorably on Mr. Stark, I am glad 
to say—that is, that they were going back home for another try in their 
respective State and none of them had any particular vindictiveness 
toward the treatment they had had that might in any way influence 
them toward a better life that they are trying to get. 

I have always understood that people that came out of an institu- 
tion usually had a certain amount of bitterness toward the period that 
they had spent in there. 

Again it is ve ry hard to generalize, but on the whole I found that 
the boys did feel they had been treated fairly on the whole. 

There were a few complaints, naturally, as you might expect, but 
nothing that I could see that would hinder going ahead with the type 
of rehabilitation program that the youth authority had in mind for 
them in granting the parole. 

That was one dominant impression I got from the tr ip. 

Mr. Bono. In talking with these fellows as you were going back 
across the country, did you talk with any of the runaways that were 
being sent back home ? 

Mr. Cameron. That is right. Actually, there were not too many 
runaways on that train. I understand they are sometimes handled a 
little bit differently and go back under different types of custody. 

There were the runaways going back; I recall two of them. But 
they had no charges against them. One of them, for instance, was a 
colored boy who was 14 years old. His problem was that he was 
trying to run away from a Southern State and he had done it before 
and presumably would do it again. 

Then there were other children who had left home and had gotten 
into trouble out here. 

I am trying to recall a particular case of that. It does not come to 
mind readily, however. I can’t quite pinpoint it. 

The CiarrmMan. Excuse me a minute, Counsel. 

You made notes of your experiences on this train, did you not? 

Mr. Cameron. That is right. 

The Cuarman. If we needed specific references to those notes, 
would you make them available to our counsel ? 
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Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. I still have them. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boro. I presume all of these youngsters had come to California, 
maybe had been here for a year or 6 months or 6 years. Did any of 
them give you any background as to their experiences as they trave ‘rsed 
the country coming into California ¢ 

Mr. Cameron. Yes; some of them did, but the surprising thing 
about it was, again, if you don’t limit it to runaways, of which, as I 

say, there weren’t too many on board the train —the thing that sur- 

prised me was the number that arrived here as servicemen; as one 
boy put it, he was hellbent for glory at the age of 17 when he enlisted, 
and it was his first time away from home, and away from the restraints 
of home influences, and yet it projected him immediately into a heavy 
disciplined situation in one of the services. 

They get out here and go wrong, California being a point where a 
good many Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force people are sent to 
for embarkation or for one purpose or another. 

Before I got on the train, I interviewed quite a few of the boys at 
Duvall Institution at Tr: acy, boys that were going to go on board at. 
the train. I was down there by the boys, and I tried to check the 
figures and was unable to do so in the short time; that there were at 
least 150 servicemen, ex-servicemen, in the institution that had gone 
wrong on arrival there. 

Mr. Bono. As you went back across the country on the train and 
they were dropped off in the various communities where they lived, 
were they met by their families or friends or by agency personnel ¢ 

Mr. Cameron. I didn’t see too much of that, but actually I expect 
they were. The 1 or 2 instances I did see were probably typical. 

All the boys, their parent or guardians to whom they were being 
paroled, were notified they were to arrive, and the train did run on a 
pretty strict schedule. The 1 or 2 instances where I did observe 
it | assume were typical of the entire train. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Cameron, did you find out from talking with these 
boys any of the causes for becoming involved in the delinquent acts 
or crimes ¢ 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir; I did. It pretty much ran the gamut, 
except homicide. I don’t believe there was anyone on the train con- 
cerned with homicide, but there was burglary, auto theft—auto theft 
was very prominent. Bad-check passing was another very prominent 
one; rape was included, robbery, purse snatching. 

The CHamman. Now, these boys that passed bad checks must have 
been 18 or above ¢ 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir; they were. 

The CHarrMan. Because it would be rather hard for a very young 
person to get by with that sort of thing. 

Mr. Cameron. Some of them were quite expert at it. One man was 
going on to 21, and, according to his own estimate, he had passed 
about $18,000 to $20,000 in bad checks. 

An ex-serviceman, too. I don’t mean to dwell on the subject of the 
fact that they were ex-servicemen. 

The CHarrman. It would be difficult for youngsters under 18, be 

cause of their youthful appearance, to pass a bad ¢ heck. 

Mr. Cameron, I believe, so Senator. 
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The CHarrman. On account of the law of contract 
instruments and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. We hear a number of theories, of course, each one of us 
has our own theory as to the cause of juvenile delinquency. 

Did you arrive at any conclusion after talking with them as to any 
of the causes? 

Mr. Cameron. | arrived at some ideas, but I wouldn’t call them con- 
clusions, really. 

Mr. Bozo. What were some of your ideas that you arrived at? 

Mr. Cameron. The broken home seemed to be a pretty constant 
thing in the background, but it wasn’t always so. There were good 
homes involved, too. 

There were overindulgent parents involved. There were boys who 
had not learned the sense of discipline. That was pretty obvious at 
1 or 2 points. 

There were cases where there was emotional instability of the person 
himself, and the lad did not have a very real concept either of how 
he functioned or how the world functioned. 

One boy in particular | recall did not quite feel adequate himself: 
he had a gun with him and a gun had figured prominently in his 
trouble in getting into trouble, but that was a personality difficulty 
which he did encounter, too. 

There were almost as many reasons I expect as there were indi- 
viduals aboard, although they could be classified generally. 

Mr. Boro. Did any of them give you any idea as to what their activi- 
ties might have been before coming to the attention of the police 
authorities or the California Youth Authority ? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes; I went into the history pretty well with them. 
They were generally quite agreeable to talking. 

Could you clarify that question ¢ 

Mr. Boso. Yes; they came to California, let us say outside of the 
servicemen; they came to California. Did they come to work? If 
so, did they work in California or were they drifters over the State? 
What type of living conditions did they have, along that line? 

Mr. Cameron. The great majority of them on that particular train, 
and again I say I don’t want to generalize on it, either came as service- 
men or their parents came out here during the war years and then the 
parents returned, leaving the children in one of the institutions here. 

There were cases, however, where some of them just did drift out. 
Things weren’t quite what they thought they would be and they per- 
haps ‘did not get a job right away, or the kind of job they wanted 
right away, or they fell in with bad companions of one sort or another. 

Very often they were highly susceptible youths who would go along 
with a quick judgment; it was not particularly a good judgment, and 
got into trouble that way. 

Mr. Boro. I presume that the great majority of these youths were 
between the ages of 19 and 21% 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir. I would drop it a little lower. I would 
say 16 and 17, the age being about 19. 

Mr. Boro. What was the route that the train took ? 

Mr. Cameron. They left Sacramento and it went down to Stockton 
and cut over through Alta Monte Pass to San Jose to the coast route 
to Los Angeles and from Los Angeles east on South Pacific, regular 


and negotiable 
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route to E] Paso and Texas and Pacific to Fort Worth and Dallas 
and north to Kansas City where the train itself broke up. 

Mr. Boro. Did any of them have, outside of references to the Cali- 
fornia youth, did any of them—and here I get back I guess to the 
runaway child problem—have any references to authorities across 
the county booting them out of one county to another as they pro- 
gressed across the county ? 

Mr. Cameron. I am familiar with that situation, but not from the 
boys. 

No, they didn’t discuss it that way particularly, because, as I have 
pointed out, most of them that I talked to seemed to be here to start 
with, in a legal or good capacity. 

Mr. Boro. I was interested in that particularly in E] Paso we found 
that when a runaway is picked up he is set out on the city limits and 
told to head on east or west. 

Mr. Cameron. I believe that is referred to as sundown parole. Mr. 
Stark has very definite theories on that. 

Mr. Bozo. So that eventually they will wind up here in California 
to catch that particular train. 

I believe that is all the questions I have. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Clendenen ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN. This deportation train business, of course, is not 
a familiar matter to midwesterners. 

Tell me, how many youngsters were on this train ? 

Mr. Cameron. There were 54 California Youth Authority boys on 
board. Actually the train was composed of about two-thirds patients 
from the Department of Mental Hygiene and the balance were Calif: 
nia Youth Authority boys. 

[ believe that is about the usual proportion in the deportation train. 

Mr. CLenpeneNn. They reserve 1 or 2 or 3 cars that they use for 
youth authority boys ? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir; and in addition to that there are, instead 
of regular trains, there are chartered pullmans in the interim periods 
going up north to Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, but not regular 
trains. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. How young was the youngest of the kids? 

Mr. Cameron. Right years old. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. One as young as eight? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 0 you talk to the child 8 years old ? 

Mr. Cameron. No; I did not. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. How did most of these youngsters feel about going 
home? Were they looking forward to getting home, pretty eager 
about it? 

Mr. Cameron. It wasa nrixed reaction. Generally no, I would say 
they were not. They were apprehensive by and large. They knew 
they were going to go bale particularly where there were parents 
involved. They knew they were going to have to face their parents 
and their friends and they would be in an unfamiliar situation with 
a black mark against them. They would have to justify themselves 
probably in some way or another. 

I actually think one or two of them were downright frightened at 
the possibility of going home. Particularly one s Jad who had been 
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in the institution since he was 10 years old and had very little concept 
of what living in a world meant. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. How old was he? 

Mr. Cameron. Nineteen. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. He had been in an institution pretty much for 
9 — 

Mr. Cameron. That is right, with the exception of 1 vear that he 
spent on the streets as he called it. He had a very unreal—obviously 
he would have—unreal conce ption of what the world was like, or what 
making a living would entail, or how he would have to behave, par- 
ticularly in social situations. 

He was worried about that. Yet, underneath you could sense that 
there was a desire on his part to be accepted in some kind of com- 
munity affair, to have a girl, although he would not particularly know 
how to act about it, and frightened at the prospect because he was 
leaving something-very familiar where he had a reputation established 
as something of a leader and his position there meant something to 
him, I expect. 

[twas a very enlightening experience, I will put it that way. 

Mr. CLenDENEN. On this particular train you rode there were only 
about 2, I believe you said, that represented some 600 of just plain 
simple runaways that are returned each year from California ? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. Do you recall where they were from in relation 
to these two? 

Mr. Cameron. I believe in both instances they were from ‘Texas. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. Do you remember whether or not this was the 
first time they had been returned from California ? 

Mr. Cameron. I could not really say. The one lad that had been 
returned to Arkansas, I believe it was, explained that he was planning 
to run away to Maryland the next time. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I raised the question because I talked to a parole 
officer in Los Angeles at one point who said he believed there was 1 
boy they had returned 5 times now to some eastern State or other, the 
same boy has come back on 4 other occasions. 

I think that is all the questions I have. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Cameron, the Chair will take judicial notice 
of the fact that you have written an excellent article on this whole 
subject. 

Mr. Cameron. Thank you. 

The Cuamrman. With your permission that article will be made a 
part of the subcommittee’s files and reference will be made to it in your 
testimony at this point. 

Mr. Cameron. Very well, sit 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 27” and filed for 
the information of the subcommittee. ) 

The Cramman. We thank you for coming here. We thank you 
for your contribution. 

Mr. Cameron. Thank you. 

The CuHatrrman. Now, Mr. Green, take the stand. I want to recall 
you for a couple of questions. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. I think our record is slightly incomplete about a 
certain matter. 

First of all, I want to say as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate of the United States, I am mindful that we 
must have our military installations. They must be excellent mili- 
tary installations, and they must be in goodly number in the light 
of the world situation today. 

But I am also mindful that wherever we have military installations 
we also create problems for local communities and we place on the 
shoulders of local communities greater responsibility. 

I would, therefore, ask you: Do you feel that juvenile delinquency 
is increased by the military installations here? 

Mr. Green. I would have to answer yes to that. 

The CuatrMan. For the record, so that the record may be com- 
plete, how many military installations are there in this area? Do 
you know 4 

Mr. Green. No, I don’t. Asa relative newcomer, I am sorry I can’t 
answer that. 

The CuHarrman. Do you know what the military population in 
this area is? 

Mr. Green. No; I do not. 

The CHatrmMan. Would you obtain those figures for the subcom- 
mittee so that we might have them inserted in the record at an 
appropriate place in your testimony ¢ 

Mr. Green. Yes, I will do that, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. All right, then, without objection it will be ordered 
that this information be incorporated in the record in Mr. Green’s 
testimony. 

That is all I wanted to know. Thank you very much. 

Maybe you had better get the information from the military 
authorities. 

Mr. Green. [| will call them directly. 

The CHairman. In other instances I might say we have had this 
information from military witnesses. We neglected to do that here. 
Let that be exhibit No. 28. 

(The information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 28,” and 
reads as follows:) 

EXHIBIT No. 28 


The military population of the San Francisco area is about 54,000 which 
includes the San Francisco Bay area, Hamilton and Travis Air Force Bases, and 
Moffett Field. 

The CHarrMan. Now, we had a Mr. Julius Goldberg who was 
here who wanted to make a brief statement. Is Mr. Goldberg here? 

(No response. ) 

The CHarrMAN. We hope that Mr. Goldberg will return tomorrow 
when he will be called. 

Is Mr. Thomas McDougall here? 

Mr. DovueaLL. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McDougall, before I swear you, how long 
will your statement be? We have a witness here who has to make a 
train. 
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Mr. McDowuGa... 
wish to say. 

The CuarrMan, Al] right. 

Do you swear that the testimony you are now about to give before 
this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the United States Sen- 


ate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
hekp you God? 
Mr. DouGatLL. 


We can make it very brief, whatever time you 


I do. 









TESTIMONY OF THOMAS D. McDOUGALL, CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE, MILL VALLEY, MARIN COUNTY, CALIF. 


The CHarrMAN. Now, Mr. McDougall, will you state your name and 
your address and your occupation, for the benefit of the record ? 

Mr. McDovea... Thomas D. McDougall. My address is Mill Val- 
ley, Calif. I am a cement contractor by trade. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McDougall, you are also chairman of the citi- 
zens research committee for the County of Marin ¢ 

Mr. McDoueatu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Your committee published a report; did it not? 
The report was entitled “Second Report to the Voters.” 

When was that report publis shed ? 

Mr. McDoveat.. About 3 or 4 weeks ago. 

The Cuarrman. In that report, at page 2, there is an item designated 
as paragraph 7. I will read the item into the record : 





There are undesirable books in our school libraries. Many of these books are 
o filthy and degenerate as though written by a sex pervert. It is known that 

one author was a convict and an inmate of a mental institution. A number of 
these books are in the hands of the Marin County grand jury and have been 
for several weeks. We feel sure that they will take action to remedy the situation. 
We need dignity restored to our schools and elimination of materials that tend 
to create and foster juvenile delinquency. 

Now, are you one of the authors of that paragraph ¢ 

Mr. McDoveatt. I am. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you want to amplify on that statement ? 

Mr. McDovucau. At the time the pamphlet was written the grand 
jury had not convened on this particular subject. However, it gave a 
report and they did find subversive activities in our schools through 
the literature that was presented to them by a lady by the name ‘of 
Ann Smart, from Larkspur ; the lady who first started the ball rolling. 

The CuatmrMan. You are referring to literature? 

Mr. McDovueatt. I am referring to textbooks. I believe that would 
be the proper term. They are the books that are on the library shelves 
of our high school. 

The CuHatrman. There is quite a difference. Textbooks are the 
books used in the classroom. 

Mr. McDoveatu. That may be true. I am not too well versed 
on all the curriculum necessary to carry on the school. 

The Cuarrman. Do not misunderstand the Chair. We must find 
a way to eliminate all subversive teaching in this country, but there is a 
difference between a library book and textbook used in the classroom. 

Mr. McDovueatn. My object in being here is a slight contribution 
to the cause of juvenile delinquency. It is my honest opinion, having 
read these books, that our field of educators need a great overhauling 
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in using such filth as this, and obscene literature as this, or books that 
are both obscene and subversive. 

They should be taken and discarded into an ashcan some place and 
have no room whatsoever in our school system. 

I have some of these books here. Yesterday I was in a town where 
they had an Un-American Activities Committee hearing—— 

The Cuamman. May the Chair have a look at those books? 

Mr. McDovucatu. Yes, sir. This one is known as the Field 
Broken Stones. 

The Cuairman. Who is the publisher? 

Mr. McDoucauu. Naeve is the author. 

The Cuarrman. I note that Lowell Naeve is the author of this book. 
Libertarian Press. 

Mr. McDoucatu. This one is H is for Heroin. 

The CuarrmMan. We have a record of that book in the files of the 
subcommittee. 

You have another one there ? 

Mr. McDoveaty. That is the Un-American Activities report. 

The CHarrman. We are quite familiar with that. 

Mr. McDot GALL. That is the State, however, and not the Federal. 

The Cuairman. Do we have the California State report / 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I believe we do. 

The CuarrMan. We have a record of these books. 

As I say, we are familiar with the one entitled “H is for Heroin.” 

Mr. McDoveaun. There are some 200 questionable books altogether 
in our high schools. 

The lady, Mrs. Smart, who was the leading person to bring this 
to the attention of the grand jury, has spent many, many hours and 
could be classified as an expert at the present time on books in our 
high schools. 

The CHarrman. Is she available? 

Mr. McDoveatt. I could have her available tomorrow, if you wish. 

Mr. Boro. Is this Los Angeles County schools ¢ 

Mr. McDoveatn. No; this is local here in Marin County, just across 
the Golden Gate Bridge. 

The Cuatrrman. You can talk to the lady. If she would like to 
appear before us tomorrow we may be able to call her later in the 
afternoon. 

Our witness list is pretty well established at this point for tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. McDoveatu. This is the contribution I wanted to make to the 
committee in raising my voice in an objection to such material as this 
in our high schools. 

The CuarrmMan. We appreciate this contribution. You may be 
sure that your appearance here will be noted, not only by the Chair, 
but by the ‘colleagues of the Chair and that these books will be carefully 
examined. 

Mr. McDoveaty. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. And probably mentioned in the report. I do not 
guarantee the latter. 

Now, we had Mrs. R. E. Rapkin. Is she here—the supervisor of 
child welfare of the board of education ? 

( No response. ) 
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The Cuatrman. We hope that Mrs. Rapkin will make her presence 
known to us tomorrow. 

[ have a telegram that I want to have read into the record, addressed 
to me as chairman of the subcommittee : 


Honorep Str: We respectfully request an opportunity to testify on behalf of 
our organization at your present hearings on problems of juvenile delinquency. 
Regret inability to attend hearing until Tuesday afternoon because of business 
commitments. Therefore request time to testify tomorrow afternoon. 

It will be the order of the Chair that the director of our staff will 
notify the author of this telegram, Mrs. Isabelle Cerney, that she may 
be present tomorrow afternoon and that I will give her the opportunity 
to be heard. 

Are there any witnesses present who wish to volunteer their appear- 
ance before the subcommittee ? 

If not, the subcommittee will now stand in recess until 9:30 tomor- 
row morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the chee was recessed, to recon 
vene at 9:30 a. m., Tuesday, October 5, 1954.) 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(San Franeiseo, Calif.) 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1954 


UN rrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JupicrarRy To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
261, Post Office Building, San Francisco, Calif., Senator Robert C. 
Hendrickson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Hendrickson. 

Also present: James Bobo, assistant counsel; Richard Clendenen, 
executive director; Harold Strong, social-service consultant; and 
Thomas Sullivan, investigator. 

The CuarrMan. This session of the hearing will be in order. 

I understand the first witness this morning is Mr. Julius Goldberg. 

Mr. Goldberg, will you be sworn, please 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to present 
before this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Gouppere. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JULIUS GOLDBERG, SAN MATEO, CALIF. 


The Cuairman. Mr. Goldberg, you may be seated. 

Will you first state your full name, address, and occupation, for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Gotpserc. Julius Goldberg. My home is in New Jersey. Tem- 
porarily I am living in C alifornia, 34th and Eddy Street, San Mateo. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Goldberg, I understand you have a statement 
to make which will be very brief. 

Mr. Gorppere. I have some suggestions. This is simply a rough 
outline. 

I can elaborate later on, if you care to. 

The Cuarrman. Now, since this is the last day of our hearings here 
and we have many witnesses, I hope you will be as brief as possible. 

Mr. Goupsere. I will cover this in 5 minutes. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gorppere. | suggest requesting that law-enforcement agencies 
in all 48 States give a service of weekly lectures in the local schools 
on the subject of juvenile delinquency. Such lectures by uniformed 
police officers would have a sobering effect particularly on the teen- 
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age youth and would awaken them to the realization of how delin- 
quency would lead them to a life of crime. 

| also recommend taking all teen-age youths from the Nation’s 
schools on a tour of the local jails at least once a year and also shortly 
before they graduate from the schools; take them to the State prisons, 
and the scenes that those youths would observe in those penal institu- 
tions would very likely remain in their mind for many years and 
would act as a warning not to associate with juvenile delinquents. 

My reason for suggesting taking the teen-age youth on the tour is 
the fact. that 99 percent of them never realize the consequences of a 
crime until they have committed one, but have to be shown. 

If they had been shown the consequences before committing one, 
they would have never done so. 

| also suggest taking pictures that those teen-age youths will ob- 
serve on their tour through those prisons and those pictures to be 
shown at home to their parents. Give them the opportunity to discuss 
in the family cirele the disgrace they could bring if they fail to heed 
their warnings by associating with juvenile de slinque nts. 

As a protection against the menace of juvenile delinquency ever get- 
ting a fresh foothold in our Nation, I recommend that ev ery school- 
age boy throughout the Nation be required to join the Boy Scout 
movement, and to be outfitted with a regular uniform. 

For many millions of families this might be a hardship, buying 
those uniforms, but my suggestion to avoid that happening would be 
for the Federal Government to supply those uniforms without cost to 
all parents who otherwise would be required to buy them. While this 
would cost the Federal Government many millions of dollars annually 
to supply those uniforms, it would be nil compared to the billions of 
dollars now spent annually on the various Federal institutions. 

This would gradually diminish each year until it would be a rare 
thing in our country. 

And the best of all these suggestions, in my estimation, is the fact 
that we are building for the future law-abiding citizens and could be 
a very good pattern for other nations to follow. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Counsel, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Boro. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate your coming here. You may be sure 
that your recommendations will receive the consideration of the sub- 
comunittee. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Thank you. 

The CHatrmMan. Counsel will call the next witness, 

Mr. Boro. Mr, Elliott. 

The CuHarrman. Good morning, Mr. Elliott. 

You have been sworn before this subcommittee ? 

Mr. Exxrorr. I have been sworn. 

The CuarrMan. You need not be sworn again. 

Will you state your name and address and occupation, for the 
record ¢ 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT S. ELLIOTT, WESTERN REGIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Exxiorr. I am Robert S. Elliott, the western regional repre- 
sentative of the American Social Hygiene Association. 

My address is 990 Eddy Street. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bobo, you may proceed to examine the wit- 
ness, 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Elliott, you are the area supervisor for the American 
Social Hygiene Association ? 

Mr. Exnrorr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Boso. During the past week or very recently, your association 
has made a survey of coaiitienn in the San Francisco area. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is right. 

Mr. Bozo. Would you give us the summary of the report as it re- 
flects on the San Francisco area ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir; I will be happy to. 

I would like to, at this time, make clear one point, however. I am 
not the investigator that conducted the investigation. I am merely 
presenting his findings. 

We found conditions in the San Francisco area in our last survey 
to be good, our highest classification. 

The activities of prostitutes and those involved in the prostitution 
racket generally, cab drivers, go-betweens, and what have you, was at 
a low ebb. 

We never found less activity here. 

Specifically, we found what we think should be violations in eight of 
the local bars. 

The CHarrMAN. You mean the solicitation business was at a low 
ebb? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, sir. 

We found only 1 cab driver that was willing to furnish go-between 
services and we found four of the local hotels that were involved in 
prostitution in some way. 

Mr. Boro. On some of the bars where your investigator went, I 
notice there were minors on the premises and also “B girls” on the 
premises of a number of the bars. Is that correct? 

Mr. Extiorr. That is correct, as I recall the report. 

May I dig out my copy of this? 

The Cuarrman. You may, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Boso. I think in 2 or possibly 3 of the bars, several minors 
were seen and a couple of apparent minors, servicemen, were on the 
premises. 

Another one had minors present, unescorted women on the premises, 
pickups made and observed. 

This would indicate that there was a certain amount of pickups 
being made in the city, would it not? 

Mr. Exsorr. Yes, I think that is right. 
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Mr. Boro. I was particularly interested in one remark in your re- 
port, Mr. Elliott, where they said, talking with one informant: 

Next week the fur will fly, the Senate committee is going to hold hearings on 
juvenile delinquency. Kids, if they want drinks, will have a hard time getting 
them here. They will have to buy bottles in the bottle stores. 

I wonder if your report shows anywhere the extent of drinking in 
bars? I have not had a chance to read it all the way through. 

Mr. Exxiorr. No, that type of activity is incidental to the report 
as such. We are primarily concerned with the commercial operation 
of prostitution. 

Wherever it is noted in the bars by the investigators that there are 
minors, or apparent minors, drinking, they comment on it, but they 
don’t make a special effort to. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Elliott, you have also, since we have been in Cali- 
fornia, made surveys of Los Angeles, and I believe one or two other 
areas surrounding this particular territory. 

Would you give us a summarization of what you have found in 
other areas which we have not had an opportunity to hear from? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir; I will. 

I believe it was at counsel’s invitation that I brought along some 
surveys from Arizona, Tomsbstone, Nogales, Bisbee, and Fry. Now, I 
can treat those Arizona communities all at the same time. All are very 
good. 

Their law-enforcement program against the commercial operation 
of prostitution is effective. 

However, in every case the counterpart on the Mexican side of the 
border has been bad. Activities have been very much wide open with 
the knowledge of local officials. 

I think we treated earlier the San Diego report, which was essen- 
tially thesame. San Diego is good. 

Tijuana, of course, is bad. 

The Los Angeles report we have not touched upon before. For the 
first time in many years we find Los Angeles in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition. Its classification is poor. 

I might explain these classifications. We have four. Good and 
fair are satisfactory. Poor and bad are unsatisfactory. 

Los Angeles at this time is poor. 

Now, I would like to hedge on that just a little. The type of opera- 
tion that there appears to be taking place in Los Angeles I don’t think 
that—while it is a serious situation, I don’t think it is a long-range 
one, or comes as a result of any specific official laxity. 

It is one of those things that happens in major cities, and we just 
happened to catch it at this time. Most of the activity that we found 
concerned operation in one of the Skid Row areas, if you allow the 
term, and it was concerned with individual prostitutes operating both 
in some bars and on the streets. 

However, it is serious enough so that we feel it should be called to 
the attention of the officials in Los Angeles. 

We are very confident that they will take specific and good action 
immediately. 
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Mr. Boro. Does that Los Angeles report show, Mr. Elliott, minors 
being involved in any of the activity in that area? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, it does. It shows very definitely that much of 
the activities of these individual prostitutes is directed toward minor 
servicemen especially. ; 

The Cuarman. To what extent is the rapid growth and population 
increases responsible for this condition in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think it has a very significant effect. 

The law-enforcement agencies, other agencies concerned with sup- 
pression, have not quite been able to keep abreast in manpower and 
available time to cope with the problem that is brought about through 
this increase in population. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Elliott, have you made any particular study as to 
whether conditions are improving or remaining static, in the San 
Francisco area? Are your reports gradually improving ? 

Mr. Exniorr. Over a long period of time, yes, they have gradually 
improved. 

As I say, as happens in any major city, sometimes they slip, but 
they have been very definitely on the upgrade. 

I think two of the agencies, other than those directly concerned 
that we should point out are not generally known to be active in this 
area, that have played a very significant part, are the Armed Forces 
Disciplinary Control Board under Colonel Jarrell’s chairmanship 
that meets to consider problems and also the problems of minors drink- 
ing, and the San Francisco Venereal Disease Council, which meets 
under the aegis of District Attorney Lynch’s office, and, of course, the 
good activity of the other official agencies involved. 

Mr. Boro. In your opinion, and from the grading given San Fran- 
cisco, what would be its relative posiiton throughout the country, or, 
if you don’t know, throughout the country, in this particular area, for 
cities of comparable size ? 

Mr. Ex.torr. About the only comparison I can make, Counsel, will 
be on the basis of our official classification which in turn apmgeres 
San Francisco with cities of its size and with comparable problems. 
That classification is good. 

So it is in the top category. Just where it places it, I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Boro. I believe that 1s all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clendenen, do you have any questions of Mr. 
Elliott? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Mr. Elliott, I gather from what you say that you 
have conducted previous investigations regarding prostitution here in 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Exxtorr. That is quite right, yes. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Do I gather the impression correctly that over the 
period of several years that these surveys, or investigations have been 
conducted there, there has been a gradual improvement ? 

Mr. Extiorr. That is correct, sir; yes. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Today there is less in the way of commercialized 

rostitution here than at any time during the years that you have 
een acquainted with the situation here; is that right? 
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Mr. Exuiorr. That is right, sir; yes. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We have had some reports alleging that it was 
fairly easy for young service men and other minors to pick up young 
girls, not prostitutes, on Market Street and other sectors of the city. 

[ was wondering if anything to that effect was included in your 
report. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir; there is comment to that effect in the report. 
We commented in passing. 

Of course, we are concerned with that type of activity also. It 
appears to be, or the investigator found that it appeared to be quite 
easy to pick up what appeared to be minor girls, young girls. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. Have you had any opportunity to form impres- 
sions regarding the conditions in any of the areas adjacent to San 
Francisco, that is, other portions of the bay area? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, sir. From time to time we have had investigators 
in all of the communities in the bay area. About the same thing has 
applied to them as applies to San Francisco. They are gradually 
improving. 

We find that only very rarely do we find a major city out of the 
good category in this area. 

Mr. Cienpenen. Thank you. 

That is all I have, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Elliott, we are very grateful to you for your 
appearance here this morning. I think you have helped to furnish a 
record which will be of great value to the subcommittee as they pro- 
ceed on the more major task of preparing their final report. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Senator. It is a privilege to 
appear here. 

Would the subcommittee like these copies of the report for the 
record ? 

The Cuatrman. The subcommittee would like copies of the report, 
and they will be received, appropriately marked, and made a part of 
the subcommittee’s files. 

They are a little too voluminous to put in the record. 

(The document referred to was marked as “Exhibit No. 29,” and 
received for the information of the subcommittee. 

The CuarrmMan. Counsel will call the next witness. 

Mr. Boro. Mrs. Helen Robinson. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Robinson, do you mind being sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to present 
before this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the United States Senate will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF MRS, HELEN ROBINSON, DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL 
WORK, BOOTH MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, SALVATION ARMY, OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 


The Cuarrman. Mrs. Robinson, will you state your full name and 
address, and your occupation, for the record ¢ 

Mrs. Rosrnson. I am Mrs. Helen Robinson. I am the director of 
social work at the Booth Memorial Hospital in Oakland. 

Mr. Boro. Mrs. eae we are very happy to have yeu here this 
morning to represent the Salvation Army for Colonel P again, who we 
understand is in W ashington attending a meeting in the Children’s 
Bureau at this time. 

So far, I don’t think the subcommittee has had any information 
from an agency working primarily with unmarried mothers. 

We are, of course, very interested to determine the relationship of 
your particular work in Booth Hospital to the overall problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 

I understand that the Salvation Army not only has a hospital in 
Oakland, but also in Los Angeles and San Diego; is that correct 

Mrs. Rosrnson. That is correct. Also in Spokane and Portland, 
Oreg., for the west coast. 

Mr. Bozo. Approximately how many girls would you say were 
served by these Santala on the west coast ‘duri ing a year’s period? 

Mrs. Roprnson. Last year, for the year 1953, there were 1,231 girls 
served in our west coast hospitals. 

Mr. Boro. Assuming that the group which you worked with in Oak- 
land would be typical of the hospital in the other cities on the west 
coast, what percentage of juveniles do you serve in your hospitals? 

Mrs. Rogtnson. About 60 percent of the girls in our hospital are 
under 21. Of these, about 30 percent are under 18. 

Mr. Boro. About 30 percent are under 18 years of age? 

Mrs. Roprnson. Yes, this is pretty true of the west coast hospitals, 
about that portion. 

Mr. Bozo. Every hospital would run about the same? 

Mrs. Ropinson. Just about. 

Mr. Boso. Some two-thirds of them would be up to 21, with one- 
third of that number being under 18 years of age? 

Mrs. Roprnson. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Are these girls usually referred to you by courts? 

Mrs. Roprnson. No, we have a fairly small proportion of girls that 
were referred by the courts. This is probably not more than 10 per- 
cent; that is, of girls whom we atuatis receive and care for. 

This does not necessarily mean that the court would not have more 
unmarried mothers coming to them, but that they would use our re- 
sources for only about 10 percent. 

Other girls might be placed in their own homes, or might be on pro- 
bation in foster homes, some other plan. 
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We have no detention facilities as such in our home and we make 
it clear to the court or to any referring agency that a girl has to par- 
ticipate really in the plan, come into our hospital. If she does not 
come voluntarily she can walk out of the door any time she wants to. 

Mr. Bozo. Where would the other girls come from if they weren’t 
referred to you by the courts? I think you said only 10 percent were 
referred by the court ? 

Mrs. Rozinson. Quite a proportion of referrals from agencies, an- 
other fairly good size proportion from doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
interested people in community, a good many girls come to us from 
seeing the advertisements the Salvation Army runs in the newspapers 
indicating that any girl in trouble may call our hospital for advice 
and counsel and help, or parents of girls. 

Mr. Bozo. Do these girls generally come from communities in this 
area, or from out of this area? 

Mrs. Rosinson. We don’t have too many local girls applying to our 
own hospital. We have, I would say, a large proportion of our girls 
from California, especially the younger age group. They will come 
from small outlying communities where the desire for the girl and her 
family is for her to get away from their own communities during some 
part of her pregnancy. 

Mr. Boso. Do you think there may be the same reason, that maybe a 
girl in trouble in San Francisco might go out of the city for the same 
reason ? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. That is true. She may go down to the Los Angeles 
home, or up to Portland. 

The Portland girl may come down here. There is a good deal of 
mobility and attempt to get away from the home communities, so that 
a relatively small proportion comes from close by. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you find that many girls were students before they got 
into difficulty, or students when they got into difficulty ? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. About 30 percent of our current population are 
high school students or junior high school students. 

We have a school facility at the hospital and at present 30 percent 
of the girls in the home are in that school program. This means that 
they have not yet finished high school and have been currently in 
school at the time they came to us. 

Mr. Bopso. I notice that you mentioned junior high school. What 
would be the youngest age of girls, say, that you have received this 
year ? 

Mrs. Rostnson. Thirteen years old. 

Mr. Boro, Thirteen years old ? 

Mrs. Roprnson. We have several 13-year-old girls currently. 

Mr. Bono. In the 13- to 16-year-old category would you have any 
figures as to approximately what percent? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. Yes, I do. Forty-two out of three hundred and 
thirty girls that we served last year were under 16. That would be 
13-, 14-, and 15-year-olds. 

1 don’t know exactly what percentage that is. 

Mr. Boso. I presume, and I am sure that the Salvation Army serves 
everyone; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Roprnson. That is true. There is no discrimination because 
of race, creed, color; no restrictions as to residence. 
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The Salvation Army has for many years, I think, recognized that a 
girl’s first impulse on becoming pregnant is to run as far away from 
home as possible, so that we do get girls from many other States as 
well as California. 

Mr. Boso, I noticed when you were referring to girls—we were talk- 
ing about students—a great number of them were in school or had 
finished high school. Have any of them been as far as college? 

Mrs. Rozrnson. I think 29 percent of the girls in the home have 
finished high school. This does not include the 60 percent who are 
now in high school, an about 17 percent have had education beyond 
high school, college or special training of some kind beyond high 
school. 

Mr. Bozo. That would certainly give the impression that a great 
many of these girls are fairly well educated and come from good, 
substantial homes. 

Would you say that would be your impression ? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. I think that is true. The girl who comes to us 
is apt to come because she feels the disgrace and stigma of an out-of- 
wedlock pregnancy. 

She is anxious to get out of her community or her family is anxious 
for her to escape any of the stigma attached to an out-of-wedlock 
pregnancy, and it may not be representative of all the unmarried- 
mother group. 

Many of these girls who would come from a cultural background 
where there isn’t the same amount of stigma might well stay in their 
community and where their family can accept them, accept the baby, 
and the neighborhood accepting the situation. 

Mr. Bono. Among these girls, what is the disposition of the children 
in most cases, Mrs. Robinson ? 

Mrs. Roptnson. Last year about 67 percent of the girls who were 
in our hospital relinquished their babies for adoption. It was after 
careful and considered thinking and planning with caseworkers as 
to what was the best plan for each girl and the baby. 

Mr. Bono. Among this group of girls which we have talked about, 
particuiarly those coming from better homes with a relatively good 
education, what would you say were some of the accompanying facts 
to those girls being pregnant ? 

Mrs. Rogsrnson. I suppose a multiplicity of causes that one finds 
in any kind of antisocial or delinquent act, a combination of inner 
conflicts and conflict with their environment, about 60 percent of the 
girls coming to us, for instance, coming from broken homes. 

Again a broken home does not necessarily mean that a girl does not 
have security and the stability that she needs. 

Girls come from homes where there is emotional conflict and dis- 
sension and inability to give them a feeling of security, and all are 
causative factors. 

Mr. Bono. Do you have any breakdown as to where they met the 

boy, I mean where they established a boy-friend relationship ? 
_ Mrs. Rosrnson. About half and half. About half of the girls com- 
ing to us, the father of the baby was a casual acquaintance, often a boy 
that they had met maybe only 2 or 3 times, or had gone with for a very 
short time. 
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There is a proportion of girls who have had a fairly stable and more 
or less permanent relationship or arrangement with the alleged father. 

But with many of the girls it was the casual acquaintance. 

Mr. Bozo. How isthe Booth Hospital financed, Mrs. Robinson ? 

Mrs. Rozinson. About a third of our fund comes from the Salva- 
tion Army. About a third from the Community Chest Fund, and 
about a third from fees paid by the girls or their families. 

Mr. Boso. Does the Salvation Army have these particular type hos- 
pitals throughout the country, not only on the west coast ? 

Mrs. Ropinson. That is true, there are 34 such hospitals in major 
cities in the country. 

Oakland happens to be one of the first two hospitals of the kind 
established in the United States, about 1887. 

Mr. Bozo. You would not have any figures, would you, on the nation- 
wide total served by the Salvation Army ? 

Mrs. Rorsrnson. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Boso. I believe that is all the questions I have. 

The Cuarrman. I know Mr. Clendenen has some questions. 

Mr. CLeNDENEN. Mrs. Robinson, I gather from what you have said 
that a good many of these youngsters that are girls that come to your 
attention have shown difficulties in adjustment. 

Mrs. Rorrnson. I think many of them have, though not very often 
with reference to what we think of as antisocial behavior. 

Primarily it is a difficulty in relation to their families or to other 
people, but which not too often, I think, has gotten them into difficulty 
with the law. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I see. Very few of them would have been really 
known as delinquents ? 

Mrs. Rostnson. Thatistrue. Ithink Iam safe in saying that. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I also wanted to ask, and my attention was diverted 
here for a moment, and I hope I am not recovering a matter that 
counsel has covered, but were you asked to what extent the use of 
alcohol drinking by these girls may have contributed to their becoming 
illegitimately pregnant ? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. No, I do have a breakdown on some figures. 

For last year, about 7 percent of the girls indicated that alcohol or 
the use of alcohol played some part in their becoming pregnant. 

Mr. CienpenEN. About 7 percent? The girls will tell you they 
were out with a group of girls, they were drinking beer or hard liquor, 
and weren’t too aware of what they were doing when they became 
pregnant ? 

In other words, this is an instance in which the use of alcohol by 
youngsters makes for a very real problem for them ? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. I think it does. 

Mr. CLenvENEN. Have most of the girls gone for some time with the 
alleged fathers of these children ? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. I was saying about half of the girls have had a 
fairly long acquaintance ; that is, it will be a steady boy friend or a boy 
that they have known relatively intimately and well over a period of 
6 months to a year, maybe 2 years. 

About half are casual acquaintances as indicated by the girls 
themselves. 

Mr. CLeNDENEN. By casual acquaintance, you mean perhaps some- 
one whom they had met in a tavern or at a party ? 
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Mrs. Rosrnson. Yes, occasionally you get that, or a girl who has 
known a boy maybe 2 or 3 weeks or a month, but has no real interest 
in the boy and says this very frankly, that she would not want to make 
this a permanent relationship. 

Mr. CienpvENEN. Did you feel that the fact that a large number 
of these youngsters do come from broken homes has created within 
them a rather unusual need for affection ? 

Mrs. Rosinson. I think that is an explanation for many of the girls 
who seek to satisfy their need for affection by some kind of what they 
think of as a love affair. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I think that is all I have, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Robinson, to what extent did the use of 
narcotics reflect itself in these troubles which you have described ¢ 

Mrs. Rosrnson. We have had very few girls indicating that they 
used drugs, or that the boys they were with used drugs. 

Just recently I think we had a couple of youngsters in the house 
who have been mixed up in some kind of drug addiction gang and 
they have been called on to testify. 

The Cuarrman. Marihuana or heroin? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. I am not sure what the drug was. 

The CuHamman. Would you care to risk a guess percentagewise 
for the purposes of the record? Do you understand what I mean? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. In terms of drugs? 

The Cuamman. What percent of the girls who were in these diffi- 
culties were addicts of some sort of drug? 

Mrs. Rorrnson. I would say it was so minor as to be almost negligi- 
ble, in our experience. 

I think alcohol probably would play a greater part. 

The Cuarrman. And in your work you cover what specific territory 
in the bay area? 

Mrs. Ropsrnson. Well, we don’t have any residential requirements 
so that we are the hospital, the only hospital in northern California. 

We would, therefore, have girls coming primarily from many of 
the northern communities. 

The CuHarrman. Or all parts of northern California ? 

Mrs. Rogsrnson. But they may come from southern California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Utah, Arkansas, Colorado, Nebraska. 

The CuatrmMan. Even from New Jersey ? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. Even from New Jersey. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Mrs. Robinson, I have one other question. 

To what extent have these girls been the victims of assault, sexual 
assault ? 

Mrs. Rosrnson. Again, very few girls will say that the pregnancy 
has resulted from assault or rape. ‘T think again our figure for last 
year, 7 percent of the girls said they had been assaulted. This we 
sometimes question, too. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions, Counsel ? 

Mr. Boro, I have no questions. 

The CHarrman. Mrs. Robinson, the Chair wants to thank you per- 
sonally for his colleagues for this helpful presentation which you 
have given us this morning. 

Mrs. Roprnson. Thank you. 

The CuHamman. Will counsel call the next witness, please? 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. George Reilly. 
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The CuatrMaNn. Do you swear that the testimony you are about to 
present before the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the 
United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Reuy. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE REILLY, CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA STATE 
BOARD OF EQUALIZATION 


The CuatrMan. Mr. Reilly, will you state your full name and ad- 
dress, and your occupation, please, for the record ? 

Mr. Retuy. I live in San Francisco, 70 San Leandra Way. I am 
a member of the State board of equalization and currently present 
chairman of the State board of equalization. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Reilly, as chairman of the State board of equaliza- 
tion, would you give us an outline of the setup of the board of equali- 
zation in San Francisco ¢ 

Mr. Reitry. The State board of equalization was initiated about 
1870 to primarily enforce and to equalize assessments and tax ap- 
praisal work in California. 

When the Wright Act was appealed in California on prohibition 
and it was left to the States to determine the status of whether or not 
liquor should legally be sold, or consumed in the State, the State board 
of equalization was given the responsibility of licensing and policing 
together with the district attorneys of each county, the police depart- 
ment and the sheriffs of each county, and the attorney general’s office, 
the act known as the Alcohol Beverage Control Act. 

The State board of equalization that meets in Sacramento about 
twice a month spends 2 days of its time on tax matters and 1 day of its 
time on liquor hearing and liquor matters. 

We have, personally, no legal responsibility as individual board 
members. 

The law prescribes the manner as to how the enforcing of liquor 
laws and the licensing should be taken care of. We have a State liquor 
administrator, legal counsel, and the attorney general’s office is our 
legal counsel. 

We have local administrators in each county, or in counties where 
by population the area determines the number of chiefs that we should 
have. 

The chief liquor administrator in San Francisco, for example, takes 
in San Francisco and San Mateo, the balance of my district are five 
other districts. They are under the direction of another adcinistrator, 
named Jerry O’Brien. 

The employees are all civil-service employees. We have no non- 
civil-service employees at all. 

They by examination are promoted from one department to another, 
from liquor control officer, equivalent to a police oficer. Next is super- 
vising, supervisor or supervising liquor control officer equivalent to 
a lieutenant, a deputy chief liquor control officer, a chief liquor con- 
trol officer, a chief liquor control administrator. 

Then to State chief liquor administrator when there is a vacancy, 
which is not too often because the person that has that position gen- 
erally lasts until he desires to retire from the civil-service status. 
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We work in conjunction with the local policing agencies to try to 
determine who should get a liquor license. 

We also enforce the unfair trade-practices regulations of the State 
in connection with fair trading according to State law, and I think, 
Senator, unless you have a question, that at least describes the ap- 
proach under the State law we have to licensing and enforcing liquor 
laws. 

The CuHarrmMan. You issue all licenses, do you ? 

Mr. Retuiy. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. If there are any revocations you are the respon- 
sible authority for revoking licenses ? 

Mr. Retmiy. The board can revoke or suspend. 

The Cuatrman. Counsel, I know, has some questions. 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reilly, in the event that minors were observed or arrested 
being served alcoholic beverages in the bar, what would be the process 
for he aring on this case? 

Mr. Retity. The board of equalization officers would make the 
arrest of the minors, the minors would be turned over to the police 
agencies or local juvenile authorities. 

An accusation or complaint is filed against the licensee. 

The licensee, of course, has the right of counsel of his own choosing. 
He appears before a referee of the board, a judicial official referred 
to and known as a referee, who sits as a judge in determining the facts 
as to the conditions, how old the minor was, if the licensee pays suffi- 
cient attention to the premises; does he show a fake draft card or 
fake military card, or if he had another fake card on his person show- 
ing that he was older than he actually is. 

There are many ramifications involved on what took place in the 
premises. 

If the referee concludes that such a condition existed that should 
call for suspension or revocation, the board, generally speaking, fol- 
lows that recommendation. 

We have suspended and do suspend at each meeting many licensees 
who have been careless or who have not been too cooperative, or be- 
cause of other conditions just did not pay attention to the person that 
was selling the alcoholic beverage. 

Sometimes the liquor is purchased by an adult. My experience is 
that we do not have too much difficulty with so-called taverns and 
bars where minors are concerned. The expense is a little high and 
the police department here, and I think throughout the State—I 
would say as the State chairman, from the reports we get—is doing a 
pretty good job in rousting a minor off the premises “and obser ving 
pretty closely the conduct of the establishment. 

Then the matter comes before the board and they again ask for 
a rehearing and the board can rehear the facts, which most of them 
generally do. 

However, where there is a sale to a minor and the licensee is care- 
less, the board is pretty swift to give a suspension. 

Now, sometimes it is misunderstood that a 15- or 30-day suspension 
does not sound as though the licensee is being penalized too much. 
However, the average licensee must take in two or three hundred dol- 

lars a day before his premises will pay the prevailing wage cost and 
the expenses and his net profit of the business. 
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So I would say that the average suspension, the minimum in dollars 
and cents, plus the notice of the board of equalization on the premises 
and the disgrace of being suspended, more or less affects his clientele. 

I think the minimum suspension would be from four thousand to 
as high as twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars. 

So in dollars and cents the penalty is quite severe. 

In San Francisco we have had cases where the violations were quite 
obvious and we have revoked the license. 

Mr. Bono. In California, is it against the law for minors to be in a 
bar ¢ 

Mr. Reitiy. That is one of the corrections that the State board of 
equalization has been urging the legislature to give us for many years. 

I feel that minors should not be | permitted in a bar or premises, or 
that part of the premises where alcoholic beverages are sold. 

They have a rather unusual situation here in California that I think 
needs correction and I believe we are going to get some of these cor- 
rections very soon. 

The Weinberg committee in California has been making some very 
good studies. While I am not in perfect accord with everything that 
has been suggested, from my experience, I believe the treatment they 
are giving this problem is a step in the right direction. 

You have here in California a law that insists that food be on the 
premises, but there i no law that insists that people eat or consume 
food. 

Of course, minors get in on the premises on the basis that they are 
going to eat food. If you separated the two, then where liquor is 
sold—such as I think the old-fashioned saloon probably is better than 
the modern place now where you can go in and a minor, if he is 5 
vears of age, can be on the premises. 

The parents bring their children to the premises. You have a con- 
flict there where I believe they should be separated; those that want 
food and liquor should do so, and those other establishments just sell 
alcoholic beverages and not have food as an excuse where minors and 
people of any age can congregate. 

Mr. Bozo. It'makes it almost impossible to prove the case unless the 
minor has a drink before him and you have seen him. 

Mr. Remy. It is a very difficult thing. Today minors will drink. 
I won’t mention any particular brand of soft drink, but they will take 
a soft drink and mix it with alcohol content. 

If you examine it from the alcoholic-content feature, by the time the 
ice dissolves and all, if you do sometimes pick up the evidence to bring 
in court, it gets thinned out with the ice, the alcoholic content is so 
low it is below 3.2. 

We have a similar problem with the military in our State. They 
have the largest beer bar in Fort Ord that we have in California. Re- 

gardless of age, those young men are allowed to walk up to the bar 
cal buy 1 or 10 or 15 pite hers of beer at 50 cents a pitcher. 

When they get out of the military reservation they feel they can 
go in any other establishment and drink beer. They can’t understand 
that they can have beer on the premises of the military reservation, 
where they are being trained, and then when they get on the streets 
they become a problem to us. 

The military has a sensible, and I think unusual, method of han- 
dling their people. They can almost ipso facto, just by a rule of the 
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local provost marshal or general in the area, keep the men in uniform 
out of the premises, 

We can’t do that, of course, by law, 

The board of equalization has no legal authority, nor has the police 
department or district attorney ; you can’t close the premises in 5 min- 
utes and refuse to let citizens go in and go out, 

We must do it by law. 

The CHatrMan. You are referring to the procedure which we call 
the off-limits procedure. 

Mr. Remy. That is right. The off-limits procedure, of course, af- 
fects the revenue and the establishment rather seriously, if it can be 
done without requesting legal approach to the problem. 

We do not have that power. I think the board of equalization, or 
whatever department has liquor enforcement with the police depart- 
ment, should have a little more legal authority to close the premises 
if they feel it is in the interest of the public welfare and then let the 
hearing be held afterward to determine if there has been a mistake 
made in the interest of public welfare. 

As it is now, we have several cases here in San Francisco at the pres- 
ent time. They have been in courts for a year and a half, and they 
probably will be for another year and a half until the State supreme 
court gives final decision in each case. 

In the meantime the premises are open and allowed to be open. 

I think the premises should be closed and kept closed once they are 
convicted, at least in the lower courts. However, that is the State 
law problem that we have tried to get studies on to come up with the 
proper answer. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reilly, are you familiar with the liquor laws 
of other States? 

Mr. Rertiy. To some extent. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any States which have that provi- 
sion which would permit the liquor-control authorities to close a place 
in the interest of the public welfare, then to have the adjudication 
come later ¢ 

Mr. Retiy. I am not too sure, Senator, of this statement, but I be- 
lieve in the monopoly States where the State is in the business they 
refuse to sell liquor to an establishment; they cut off the source of 
supply until the matter such as we are referring to will be discussed 
or reviewed. 

The Cuarrman. The reason I am asking is because your suggestion 
has some merit. I am not familiar with any States which have such 
a provision in the law. 

Mr. Remy. I think the monopoly States, Senator, do have a little 
more ability to shut off the supply because they just quit selling to the 
licensee that they feel is a possible disturbing factor to the public 
welfare. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, it is not for this subcommittee to say 
what the States should do. ; 

Mr. Remy. I appreciate that. I may localize my viewpoint, but 
not with any intention, particularly. 

The Cuarrman. We have a right to make recommendations, but 
we have no authority. Our responsibility is a Federal responsibility. 

Mr. Remy. We have in California, Senator, if I might make an 
observation at this point, and it is of some concern to the agencies 
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who are charged with enforcing the problem—it should not be because 
parents today are, too great a number of the parents today ave, de- 
pending upon the agencies of government to raise their children for 
them and they should raise their own children and do it in a proper 
and honorable fashion. 

For example, here in California, last year, distilled spirits, Calli- 
fornia consumed 19,571,000 gallons of distilled spirits. 

In the case of beer in California, California consumed 180,864,000 
gallons. 

In the case of all types of various wines in California they con- 
sumed 24 million gallons, or a total in California last year of 224,710,- 
000 gallons of alcoholic beverages. 

There is too much gallonage being sold and consumed. 

In an agency of government such as ours with a limited budget to 
operate under, as my chief is present in this room he will appreciate 
this statement, he has been asking for three times the personnel to do 
the job, and each session of the legislature our budget is cut and cut 
and cut until we still have about the same amount of personnel now 
that we had 16 years ago when I first went into the board of equaliza- 
tion—consumption was 90 million gallons then. Now it is 225 million. 

Television introducing beer and the method of advertising alco- 
holic beverages I think should be studied. 

I read in this morning’s paper advertising some gin. It says, “It 
goes down so smooth it will leave your breathless.” 

I know that description will leave you breathless, but it does not go 
down too smoothly. That is the problem we have. 

The public looks to us to perform the miracle they should produce 
themselves, to decrease consumption and by old-fashioned temperance 
and common sense not to encourage the sales until as it is predicted 
by the industry within 5 years they will be close to 500 million per 
year. 

So in 5 years the same personnel, the same problem, the same care- 
lessness of some parents, they will be wondering where the board of 
equalization, the chief of police, this committee and everyone else can- 
not minimize this delinquency question and stop this problem. 

It is a problem that really belongs to the public themselves, the 
home, the churches, and schools. 

The CHatrrMan. The homes, the churches, the schools, and the 
community ¢ 

Mr. Remy. I think you are 100 percent correct. 

I receive many phone calls from mothers. They are asking ques- 
tions. They want to know where is their husband, at 2 or 3 in the 
morning. 

I don’t know where their husbands are. I am home in bed trying to 
get a little sleep. Where are my children? Where is so and so? 
I don’t know how an agency like ours can even answer the questions 
or start following a million citizens around to find out where they 
happen to be at the moment. 

It is a serious problem, this overdrinking, and overconsumption I 
think is the real problem, not only in California but in other States. 

I have visited other States. I am on the national liquor adminis- 
trators board, in the directorship. I have been in the past, I have 
been to 16 national conventions trying to study these problems and 
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I have some little knowledge of the problem, but certainly it is the 
overconsumption. 

The agencies ot government have not broken down at all. The 
public have broken down. We haven’t. We are on the job. 

You people are on the job. The public themselves are off the job. 

If they give example and give some encouragement to their children, 
I think delinquency would be minimized to some extent. 

An adult delinquent is worse than juvenile delinquency. It is cer- 
tainly a serious problem. It worries us very much, sir. 

The Crarrman. I agree with you the adult delinquency is bad. 
They are more responsible for juvenile delinquency than anything 
else, according to the Chair’s judgment. 

Mr. Boro. The problem of narcotics being sold across bars has given 
some concern to the board of equalization ¢ 

Mr. Remy. It has been very little. The actual sale, so far as I 
know, the use of drugs in a bar is very limited. There are a few. 
We have had 5 or 6 cases and in all instances we have revoked the 
license, the State board of equalization gives no quarter to any estab- 
lishment where there is legal evidence that narcotics have been sold 
or dispensed. 

In every case in California, statewide, a revocation has followed in 
each instance. The percentage is very small because the narcotic 
bureau and police department are in and out of the establishments 
quite frequently. They know the individuals to look for and to 
watch. 

It is not a serious factor in our problem of enforcement. There is 
no question that there are some violations. I don’t think we have 
had more than 5 or 6 cases in the last few years that involved the sale 
of narcotics. In some of those instances the license was revoked 
and the owner may not or may have had knowledge of the type of 
person on his premises or what took place, but the license was revoked 
regardless. 

From my viewpoint, as I see it, I can’t see that it is too serious so 
far as taverns or public places. 

I think they confine it pretty much to their own confines, private 
apartment, private rooms. I think the narcotics bureau would be able 
to give a better answer than mine because of the fact that they are 
in the peace officer business and would have more information than 
I have. 

We do not possess that. 

Mr. Boro. I noticed in going over some of your records that par- 
ticularly the bars that are the so-called hangouts for sex deviates do 
come to the attention of the board. 

Mr. Reuuy. They do come to our attention. We, in conjunction 
with the police department some few years ago attempted to close 
places where we felt there were questionable characters. 

However, the State supreme court decided in the Market case, 
decided we did not have such authority until the law were changed. 

We have made some suggestions for changes in the law, but that 
is quite a different situation. 

In that case we were denied the right to suspend or revoke the 
license which made the enforcement from that point of view some- 
what difficult. 
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However, the police department, I believe, are pretty much on the 
job there and they do their best with that kind of problem. If no 
violations occur on the public premises, then the supreme court ruled 
we had no right to deny them the right to either drink on a public 
premises 

Mr. Boro. I think you said particular legislation had been sug- 
gested since this case in 1951. 

Mr. Retuy. The legislature had been discussing the problem. 
There is a tremendous difference of opinion. Of course, we are an 
administrator agency. If we attempt to take over the function of 
legislative branch, rightfully so, they let us know we should mind 
our own business and they will take care of legislative problems. 

However, the committees that are studying this problem do hear 
from the board, or from our chiefs and confer during the session on 
legislation which is constantly changing, coming up to date. 

The CuairMan. The legislature does seek your advice and counsel, 
does it not, as a result of your experience ? 

Mr. Reuxy. That is right. We have not had too much success in 
getting adequate laws passed. They listen to us, but they don’t pass 
much legislation. 

The CuarrmMan. In this supreme court decision did the court in 
its opinion express any hope that the law might be changed ¢ 

Mr. Reimtiy. The supreme court made no recommendation. 

The Cuarrman. It just decided the issue on strictly technical 
grounds ¢ 


Mr, Remy. On the law I presume as they saw it and made no 
recommendations at all. 

The CuarrMan. They did not even say this is a matter which was 
to be determined by the legislative body of the State ? 

Mr. Reriiy. Not only in their decision, what their personal view- 
point might have been to legislators following the decision, I do not 
know, but they made no recommendations or suggestions of any kind. 
They decided the law in this case. 

The CuarrMAN. So many times when a court is obliged to make a 
technical decision it does go so far as to say that this is a legislative 
matter and should be treated by the legislature and the law corrected. 

Mr. Reitiy. I think that the sheriff’s association or peace officers 
association of California met quite often. Members of our enforce- 
ment department belong to them and they are constantly discussing 
with the attorney general and district attorneys corrective legislation, 


some of which becomes law and some of which is postponed for further 
discussion. 





There is a constant change and certainly an indication, an impres- 
sive indication, that the legislature will in the future maybe give a 
little more attention to some of these problems. We move a little 
slowly in this great country of ours, Senator, but when we do move 
we move pretty swiftly. 

The Cuarrman. I know those of us in the Congress—and this was 
true when I served in my own State senate—listen to the courts when 
they say in an opinion that the law is deficient and should be amended. 
We try to follow the courts as they try to follow us in many instances 


so that there was a spirit of cooperation between the legislative branch 
and the judicial branch wherever possible. 
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Mr. Remy. Senator, our department is in a little difficult position. 
We are not peace officers; under the law we are denied the right to act. 
as peace officers other than an actual liquor violation. 

I have always felt and recommended to the legislature very seriously 
and emphasized it a great deal that liquor officers should be given the 

right as general peace officers and when they find violations of the law 
in other directions they can act accordingly. 

As it is now, we are denied the right under the law in California 
to make any arrest excepting a citizen’s arrest which is almost an 
impossibility. 

The Carman. I take it from what you have just said that you 
have no officials under your jurisdiction who are allowed to inspect, 
make inspections of premises, and make arrests ¢ 

Mr. Remy. Only for liquor violations. 

The CHarrman. You do have inspectors? 

Mr. Remuy. Yes; who inspect, check establishments for possible 
violations of liquor laws, but not any other general laws. 

The CHamman. How many inspectors do ycu have in the State? 

Mr. Reitxy. Statewide a little over 300—325. San Francisco has 
around 25 or 30 in 2 counties divided into three 8-hour shifts. We 
have a limited staff. 

However, to clarify that situation the State board of equalization 
returns a license fee. For example, in San Francisco we give the city 
of San Francisco $1,300,000 a year, the entire license fees collected by 
the State, for their enforcement problems, to take care of the cost. 
That is one reason the legislature gives us so few men because they feel 
they are giving the revenue to the cities and counties and the enforce- 
ment should be from that end. 

We do receive excellent cooperation statewide from the enforcement 
officials of the county. 

The Cuamman. Do you call them inspectors? 

Mr. Retiy. We call them liquor officers. 

The Caarrman. Do they report directly to you? 

Mr. Remy. I have nothing to do, as a member of the board, with 
the enforcement problems of the office at all. They report to their 
supervisor who is their first-class officer in the department and the 
supervisor and the men are under the chief of the area. 

The chief of the area is entirely responsible for the enforcement 
of the regulations in connection with the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Act. 

And we are an administrative policy board. 

The Cuarrman. Who commands the chiefs of the various areas? 

Mr. Remuy. Their command would come from the State liquor 
administrator in the State of California. 

The CHarman. I see. 

Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Bozo. Does the fact that you can buy liquor or beer in most any 
corner drugstore or grocery store add considerably to your enforce- 
ment problem ¢ 

Mr. Rey. It certainly indicates, from the figures I read of con- 
sumption, that it does. 

Mr. Bozo. We were wondering, because there was a good bit of testi- 
mony on the fact that, rather than juveniles and minors going into 
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bars and drinking, they were finding outlying stores, small grocery 
stores or drugstores, and buying their beer there and taking off and 
having a “beer bust” in the hills. 

Mr. Remuy. That happens occasionally. I think drinking among 
minors, I think, is a little overrated. The problem is not too much of 
a drinking end. Sometimes an adult will get the liquor for them. 

We have a problem here when we have visiting members of the 
Navy who visit San Francisco. We always welcome them. Some- 
times we have ten or fifteen thousand men on the streets of San 
Francisco. 

There is no place to put them, no entertainment provided for them 
particularly, no program for them. 

A lot of them are minors, so they wander up and down the street 
of San Francisco and the cities. I think the lack of program for 
them increases our problem. 

Mr. Boro. I was rather surprised in talking with a group of high- 
school students on Saturday morning, most of them being student-body 
presidents and editors of school papers, to find that the great majority 
of them went with some regularity on “beer bust” parties, and almost 
to a person, I think, without stretching it too far, they had all had a 
drink, and some of them drank on numerous occasions. 

Their complaint seemed to be the same as you mentioned about the 
servicemen, that they really had no place to go in San Francisco. 

Mr. Retiuty. You have drinking in the homes of people who think 
nothing of giving their young children wine to drink with their 
dinners. It is an old custom of race in the family. 

Some of our good Irish might serve beer to the children. It is a 
problem that I don’t know how a State agency such as ours can make 
quick decisions on it. I think this committee has a step in the right 
direction of focusing attention on the problem, and we see where we 
can make some corrections. Either we sell alcoholic beverages regu- 
larly or we do not. 

If we have 1 outlet or 10, the answer is that they will do all the 
business with lor2. Today beer is a food in California law. Whether 
it is a food or not, [am not the expert to decide. Some people think so. 
One hundred and eighty million gallons a year means that someone 
is drinking a lot of food. That is State law, and we are administer- 
ing it, and neither the police department or ours can do a great deal 
about that until we decide to get a little tough about it. 

I think some of these conditions may bring back prohibition or the 
States may get into the business of selling beverages themselves, as 
they do now in the monopoly States, and make it harder to get alcoholic 
beverages. 

It is no question today in California; it is quite freely sold, and 
that, of course, is the legislators’ responsibility. That is the law they 
gave us; it is the law they gave the people to vote on, but they give us 
the problem of trying to administer almost an impossible situation. 

We have no way of determining how many drinks a person should 
have. Sometimes a person can take 4 or 5 and stand up pretty good. 
Sometimes he can’t take 2. 

Sometimes you can take 30. We have no yardstick to determine 
the consumption, and it is the consumption I believe in California 
that is the problem today and tomorrow. 

Our consumption is too great for the population. 
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The Cuamrman. What you are saying in effect is that the distiller 
and the brewers have not learned the lesson yet from prohibition ? 

Mr. Rerury. I don’t think they have. I think there may be one or 
two more lessons to wake some of them up. Their approach, you take 
our wonderful television, they are pouring that beautiful beer out in 
nice glasses and they are telling the minor children watching the 
program to go to the icebox and why not buy five cases and stock up. 

You might as well ask them to buy a carload. They will be doing 
that anyway. The children think no more of going to the icebox to 
get a glass of beer, and the police authorities are criticized when the 
first delinquent act takes place in the home itself. 

We have no control over the situation. There, of course, it is a 
natural problem, the great Senate of the United States and the great 
Congress might give some thought to. We are overemphasizing, 
overadvertising, overurging the consumption. 

Every second or third billboard, a beautiful woman on the billboard 
and she is encouraging you to have a nice glass of beer, with the result 
that consumption increases. The problem increases, and the public 
wonders what the agencies of the Government are doing about it. It 
is their problem, not ours, in my opinion. 

The Cuarman. I agree with you, Commissioner, that the distillers 
and the brewers could make a great contribution in this whole field 
of law enforcement, including the field of juvenile delinquency if they 
would not be quite as selfish. 

Mr. Boso. Those are all the questions I have. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Mr. Reilly, recognizing that you work with very 
limited manpower, how often are your inspectors able to look in on 
bars, taverns ¢ 

Mr. Retry. With the manpower we have I think they do a pretty 
good job. They move around pretty fast. There are a certain per- 
centage of bars and taverns that are never a problem. 

Mr. CLenpeneN. Must they inspect each of these premises at stipu- 
lated periods ? 

Mr. Rettry. I don’t think there is any stipulated period. I think 
they have a district to cover and they keep constantly covering that 
district, or that area. 

The manpower being limited, of course, does not give us too much 
inspection. However, there is the police department and the police- 
man on the beat and the police department of the counties and the 
sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, in the counties, where they have no police 
chief. 

We have a combined city and county here with police chiefs and his 
men entirely in charge of enforcement. They are pounding the beat 
and district constantly. There are over a thousand policemen who 
are cognizant of the problem and are trying to do the best job they can. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. These records that we examined, of course, went 
back some little time and consequently there may have been a change 
in procedure from time to time, but I noted that in many of the inspec- 
tion reports, the time of day was given as the forenoon; that is, 10: 05 
a. m., or 11:30 a. m., and they note that there were no juveniles drink- 
ing on the premises. 

Now, it seems to me, of course, that there would be a minimum 
chance of finding such patrons in the forenoon. 
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I was wondering about the hours in which these inspections were 
routinely carried out. 

Mr. Remy. Some of our inspectors are in court in the morning. 
We have court cases. Their time is taken up and they follow the other 
routine of their work after. 

However, Chief Marshall is present, and he is the man that is re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that his men put in a good day’s work and 
are so distributed as to accomplish the best results possible. 

Our men are in court quite often. All of the cases we make means 
their constant attention to the demand of the court in the morning. 
They follow the cases in the afternoon. Sometimes they have to 
follow them in the nighttime. 

Of course, the law of 2 o’clock closing hours means that some of them 
are up until 2 or beyond 2 to prevent some from selling alcoholic 
beverages after 2 o’clock. 

Mr. CLeENDENEN. Routine inspections are carried on in the evening 
and the night hours? 

Mr. Remy. Certainly; we have a night crew and day crew. The 
inspections are made, not just mere routine, They must check pretty 
carefully the entire forms and the manner in which we request the 
applicant to sign up, visit the premises and check it. 

| repeat that Don Marshall would be in a better position to give you 
the work that he supervises. That is his job. He is completely in 
charge and he is held entirely responsible with no demand made upon 
him by me in any way, shape, or form. 

I rarely if ever interfere with his work. He assigns the men, 
selects the men, picks them from the civil-service list. 

I never since I have been on the board, that I can recall, suggested 
to Mr. Marshall to employ one person against the other, to give one 
man an assignment in one district in preference to the other. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. These establishments, I suppose, are always sub- 
ject to inspection and perhaps licensing from the board of health, the 
fire department ¢ 

Mr. Retitiy. The board of health checks the health problem, and the 
fire department and all of the departments, the faiidien department, 
they all must be in compliance with the local departments before we 
would issue a license. 

Mr. CLeNDENEN. You really anticipate my next question, and that 
is: Do you in issuing a license and subsequently, do you periodically 
receive reports from the health department and from the fire marshal ? 

Mr. Rettiy. We do from the health department occasionally, if an 
establishment does not meet the health standards from the viewpoint 
of their own inspectors. 

I think we have had 1 or 2 cases where we have filed against the 
licensee, and he corrects the health problem without too much trouble. 

Mr, CLenpENEN. If the health department said that conditions in a 
particular establishment were below their standards as far as sanita- 
tion is concerned, would this form a basis fer suspension of license ? 

Mr. Reitiy. Any violation of any of the legal requirements in any 
county in the State would be a basis for suspension or revocation 
unless the condition were corrected. 

For example, the fire inspectors see to it that they keep in com- 
pliance fairly well. If they refuse to do so, and ignore the request 
of the department involved, our board would have the legal right to 
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suspend or revoke upon a proper showing or hearing and the evidence 
presented. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. You referred to a minimum suspension amounting 
to roughly in figures maybe four or five thousand dollars. Was this 
predicated upon a 15-day suspension period ? 

Mr. Reruiy. That is correct. 

Mr. CLenpenen. Am I wrong in my recollection that certain sus- 
pensions were for 5-day periods in the records that we examined / 

Mr. Rerxy. I think that you are going back a number of years 
when the personnel of the board was different personnel than it now 
consists of. 

That 5-day was increased to 15. The 5-day suspensions today are 
as rare as a dodo bird on our board. Fifteen days is the minimum. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Do you have a policy regarding the issuance of 
licenses to persons with felony convictions? 

Mr. Reriiy. We submit the application to the police department. 
The police department, not our department. They give us the in- 
formation regarding the applicant. We cooperate with the police 
agencies and their recommendations, if they feel the applicant should 
not obtain a license. 

However, the law in the State of California which we have sug- 
gested in past years should be corrected, if it is felt that a person con- 
victed of a felony should not have a license the law of California does 
not so specify, does not state, does not request. 

So we leave it up to the policing agencies or departments to find out 
if an applicant has had a police record and should have a license. 

There are instances where the record was 20 years old and the 
probation officer, in some instances, the district attorney or the attor- 
ney general’s office might feel that the gentleman has rehabilitated 
himself, has completely changed for the better and might not be a 
questionable character in the business of particularly selling beer in a 
small restaurant. 

You will find, I think, very few licenses that are issued to those 
convicted of a felony. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. The reason I ask is that I noted one license in 
examining it, and this was not a case—I am not sure of the exact 
terminology—but it was a sort of silent partner deal. I gathered this 
individual was putting up the money, but would not be active, an 
active participating partner on the business, that the license was 
granted despite the fact that this particular silent partner had several 
felony convictions behind him. 

Mr. Rettiy. Under California State law—and I may be incorrect, 
Senator, this is my reasoning and I believe this is what our legal 
staff tells us—regardless of how many convictions you may have 
for felony charges, if you become a member of a corporation and you 
buy stock in a corporation and you are not conducting or running the 
business, we can’t under present law keep them out. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. It would be impossible for you to refuse a license 
on that basis? 

Mr. Remy. For that reason. 

The CHarrman. Even if they held the controlling stock ? 

Mr. Retry. I think the board has a rule, Senator, it was adopted 
in the last year or year and a half, that they must reveal the percentage 
of stock they own in a corporation now. 
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That is only about a 2-year old rule of the board. 

I think the attorney general said our board could adopt seanetning 
new. The board is a great deal stricter today on possible issuing 0 
a license to anyone convicted of a felony than it has ever been in its 
past years of existence. 

Very few get through unless there are some circumstances that may 
warrant giving a man an opportunity or chance to get a license which 
generally speaking might be probably a beer license in connection with 
a restaurant facility. 

Other than that we screen them pretty well. : 

The police department generally protests all of them and in very 
few cases, unless there are some mitigating circumstances, we go along 
with the police agencies, 

The CuarrMaNn. Suppose that I moved into the State of California 
and I had been convicted of several felonies, but I had some money 
and I bought the controlling stock in some liquor operation. I might 
own as much as 90 percent of the corporation. 

Do you mean to say that that corporation, in which I became a stock- 
holder to that extent, could get a liquor license? 

Mr. Remy. There is nothing in California State law, Senator, that 
would prevent you. The same as there is nothing in the Federal law 
that prevents a man convicted of felony, say, of buying all the liquor 
stocks he wants to. If he has enough money to buy all of Schenley or 
all of Seagram Co., he can buy it this afternoon. 

Maybe he should not be able to, but if he has the money he can do it. 

Many of the ex-gangsters and racketeers throughout the United 
States are in the liquor business and they own a substantial share of 
the industry involved in the various States. 

Not so much in California, as in other States, Chicago, and Illinois. 

A lot of people that were still pretty bad boys at one time are con- 
trolling the ownership of beer breweries. 

The Cuarrman. I think we are treating with an area which needs 
a little investigation right now. 

Mr. Remy. I think you are probably correct, Senator. There are 
many rumors. We hear about certain situations, but until the law 
is corrected as to their buying stock in a corporation and without 
legal correction there is nothing an administrative agency can do 
about it. 

It must be corrected by the Congress of the United States or the 
State of California. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, this is a matter for State control. You 
can be sure that the chairman is going to examine the statutes of the 
other States as a result of these colloquies, including my own State, 
because if we have a situation like that it 1s rather dangerous to the 
public welfare. 

Mr. Remy. It would be helpful for a general agency like ours to 
have the comfort of such assistance. We shall need it. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Are you familiar with the procedure, I believe it 
is in the State of Nebraska, relative to the issuance of identification to 
an individual when he becomes 21 years of age? 

I understand when an individual becomes 21 in that State he can 
apply to any State liquor store and he will be issued an identification 
card which is covered with plastic which at least gives some little 
aid and assistance in terms of tampering with that identification. 
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Mr. Remy. I am somewhat familiar with it. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. On the basis of your experience, what do you think 
about it? Do you think that that might be a helpful sort of procedure ? 

Mr. Retuy. I am not too sure it will be. That State of New Jerscy, 
and maybe I am incorrect, Senator, I think your age for consumption 
of alcohol by human beings is 18. 

In other words, in New Jersey if you-are 18 or over, you can con- 
sume liquor. So they cross over to New York. Or New York some- 
times crosses over to New Jersey. 

There must be a uniformity, first of age. If you are going to have to 
have an identification for every person or citizen that consumes a glass 
of beer or glass of wine, it is a sad commentary on our Government. 
I think it is an obnoxious situation if you have to do it. 

Presumably it may have some value. I don’t think it has curtailed 
anything in Nebraska, particularly. Their problem is just as acute as 
ours. 

Overconsumption is the problem in Nebraska. I know the com- 
missioner and on this similar subject discussed at the national con- 
ference there are so many ways of faking pictures and faking cards that 
I think it gives the licensee a little too much freedom to say, “Well, 
he has a card.” 

As it is now, we put the onus on the licensee to watch that premises 
or you can be suspended or license revoked. 

If he has an excuse that this is the card, it can be a fake card. They 
even try to make counterfeit United States paper money, they can fake 
those by the millions. 

All you are giving the minors is a free ride to go in and consume 
liquor when they are under 21. 

I think it has disadvantages and it should be used only in a crisis 
and then for a trial period to see what happens. That is my personal 
viewpoint. I may be in error. 

I am not speaking for the other members of the board. I have no 
right to. After 16 years on this board, certainly I have accumulated 
some knowledge of the conflicts in the very serious problem. I think 
we are overemphasizing enforcement when you have to have these 
vards, or pictures. You can go in Market Street and go to a photo 
shop and get a photograph made for three for a dollar and get the 
card duplicated. 

I think this way the licensees don’t want to get suspended and they 
are not anxious to sell to minors. 

I think they are trying hard. That does not mean that minors are 
not getting some liquor, they are, which may be too much. 

It is not because they want to. They generally get an adult to buy 
liquor in a package store and beer and drink beer. 

AsI a it is so advertised today that they think beer is like Coca- 
Cola. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure the great majority of the people in the 
industry are anxious to maintain a high standard. Of that I am 
convinced. 

Mr. Remy. I think so. I think they would like guidance to find 
out how to do it. I think they are in that position today. 

The CHarrman. Commissioner, you referred to your referees. They 
sit in a quasi-judicial capacity ; do they not? 

Mr. Remy. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuamman. Are they lawyers? 
yers ¢ 

Mr. Remy. They are all required to be lawyers; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. How are they selected ? 

Mr. Retmuy. Civil service commission. We have no selections over 
them. We have to take them. 

The CuHatrman. They are appointed by the civil service commis- 
sion of the State? 

Mr. Retiy. It is called the personnel board, the same capacity. 

The CHamman. The same as the civil service commission in our 
State ? 

Mr. Retiy. We call them personnel board members. 

The Cuairman. They sit and hear the cases and after they have 
heard the cases they certify their findings to you ? 

Mr. Retry. That is correct; they certify them to the liquor admin- 
istrator, the chief of the State. 

The Carman. Then suppose he disagrees with their findings; 
what happens? 

Mr. Reriiy. He often disagrees, but the percentage of disagreements 
is quite small. 

The Carman. In the case of a disagreement what happens? 

Mr. Reixiy. It is brought before the board. 

The Cramman. You are the review board? 

Mr. Remy. That is correct. The board then reviews the referee’s 
finding and the administrator explains to us why he differs with the 
referee if there is a difference. 

The Cuarmman. Now, I am afraid the Chair is about to poke his 
nose into a little trouble, but I am puzzled. This jurisdiction, this 
dual jurisdiction which you have in your equalization board, would 
I be impertinent to ask the question: Would not the liquor control be 
more effective if the jurisdiction, for example, if your tax jurisdiction 
was taken away or given to some other authority or your liquor con- 
trol given to some other authority. Do you understand what I mean ? 

Mr. Retury. 1 will be glad to answer the question, Senator. First 
of all—— 

The Cuarrman. What California wants, I want California to have 
in its administrative law, but it does seem to me that there would be a 
conflict in these two functions. 

Mr. Reuuy. I think there is a conflict. The State board of equali- 
zation consistently has recommended and some years ago I think in 
1938 or 1942, there was a matter on the ballot, proposition on the ballot 
to change the constitution to create a new commission. That was 
defeated by the public. 

There is now on the ballot again on November 2, a similar 
proposition. 

I am not too sure it is going to correct anything, but I certainly 
think this, that our board should maintain its tax functions and tax 
features and not be in any way, shape, or form connected with licensing 
or enforcing liquor laws. 

We have gone on record by resolution time and time again and re- 
cently the matter has become a little more acute and is now being pre- 
sented to the public for a vote. 

And believe me, Senator, I say this sincerely, it will be the nicest 
night of my life to go home to my wife and family with nothing to do 
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with the enforcement of liquor laws in California. It is a headache; 
they need a superman from Mars to handle this problem. 

We should not have it; we have asked to get rid of it. I think the 
judgment of the people on November 2 will do just what we have 
discussed. 

It never should have been given to us. The Republicans wouldn’t 
trust the Democrats; the Democrats wouldn’t trust the Republicans. 

So they gave it to the board of equalization 20 years ago for 6 
months. You know legislators; they are slow in moving and there is 
a lot of politics involved in there. 

The CHarrman. Yes, I served my own legislature for many years 
and as I look back on those years and look back on some of the years 
I served my State in an administrative capacity, I just cannot see how 
we could combine in New Jersey the liquor control and the State board 
of taxation, and expect either of them to function effectively. 

Mr. Reimtty. You have some problems in New Jersey. I know some- 
thing about New Jersey. 

The Cuatrman. You bet we have. 

Mr. Remy. Yau have some serious ones in liquor problems, too. 

The Cuatrman. That is correct. I think you are right. I think 
this should be separation of the two functions. 

Mr. Reitiy. We should never have had this feature of our job of 
liquor license enforcement given to us. It was to be for a period of a 
year, and then was to be given to somebody else and it was twenty- 
some years ago. 

Westill have it. We may get rid of it in November. 

The Cuarrman. I have one more question to ask. That relates to 
hours. The hours during which your saloons and taprooms and tav- 
erns may remain open. What are your hours? 

Mr. Retiuy. In California it is 6 a. m., to 2 a. m., around the clock. 
The closing hour is 2 a. m. 

However, under the law we are not permitted to change the hours. 
That is a function that the legislature have presumably and j jealously 
guarded for themselves. 

During the wartime years we closed establishments at 12 o’clock 
and the courts decided we did wrong and we had to open them till 
2a.m. 

Then the legislature met with considerable pressure to make the 
change from 2 to 12. They did make it legally and as soon as the war 
was over at one of the sessions they changed it back to 2 a. m. again. 

Frankly I think 12 o’clock is late enough, but the legislature felt it 
should be 2. We have nothing to do with the setting of the hours. 
That is legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Ave your hour regulations strictly enforced ? 

Mr. Rettiy. I would say they are ‘quite strictly enforced, throughout 
the State, through the different counties we have few complaints. 

The Carman. As far as youngsters are concerned, and that is 
really this subcommittee’s jurisdiction, I think the closing hours are 
important. 

Mr. Remy. I don’t think you will find ny children or many teen- 
agers in a bar at 2 o’clock in the morning. ‘I don’t think there has 
been 1 or 2 picked up under that condition ‘in the last 15 or 16 years, to 
my knowledge. 
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At 2 a. m., there might be a case where a minor can be on the prem- 
ises. They must be drinking ies they are there. If you divided the 
food requirement from the actual sale of liquor I think that would lick 
that problem about 95 percent. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions ? 

We are very grateful to you for coming here this morning. We 
know you are busy. I hope some of these ‘days your legislature will 


give you relief from one or the other of these two responsibilities. 
They do not seem to go together. 


Mr. Remy. That is right. 

I thank you very muc +h, s Senator. 

The CHairMAN. You have been very helpful. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Grillo. 

The CHarrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to present to this Juvenile ‘Delinquency Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate, will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Grito. I do. 


The CHatrmaNn. State your full name, your address, and your occu- 
pation, for the record. 















TESTIMONY OF EVELIO GRILLO, FORMER RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 
OAKLAND DELINQUENCY AREA RECREATION PROJECT, OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 











Mr. Grito. My name is Evelio Grillo. I am a teacher. My ad- 
dress is 4100 Day Avenue, Richmond, Calif. 

May I make one request ? 

The CuatrmMan. You may be seated. 

Mr. Grito. May I make one request ? 

The Cuarrman. You may. 

Mr. Gritio. I am going to be speaking about a project with very 
largely delinquent youngsters in the city of Oakland. As we prepared 
for this we were going to mention the name of the center. I would 
like to request that we do not mention the name of the center at this 
point. 

The CHarmman. The names will not be mentioned. You do not 
object to television ? 

Mr. Gritto. No. It is just that I don’t think the name of the center 
adds anything. 

The Cuarrman. If any witnesses object to television, the Chair 
wishes to know that fact because this subcommittee will protect the 
rights of witnesses at all times. 

‘Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Boro. Would you give us the background of your work that 
you are going to discuss here? 

Mr. Grito. Yes; I should say I am not at present doing this work. 
This was during the time I was employed by the Oakland Recreation 
Department. 

The project that I am referring § was in operation roughly from 
June 1949 until September 1951. I should like to say that although 
there was some special emphasis placed on this project, in a sense typi- 

cal of some of the kinds of work that the department attempts to do 
right now and continues to do in several of its centers in Oakland. 
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Mr. Boso. I think as a result of your contribution and work over 
there you received the John Hay Whitney fellowship for further 
study. 

Mr. Grit1o. Yes, I did, in 1951 I was able to return to graduate 
study as a result largely of the work on this project. 

Mr. Bozo, Would you tell us what this project is and how it 
operates ? 

Mr. Grito. This particular community center is located in a very 
high delinquency area. 

I believe it is one of the highest delinquency areas in the State of 
California. 

This community center is a public recreation community center and 
I might say, as I begin here, that if everyone has his ax to grind, mine 
happens to be public recreation, and I will emphasize that. 

Recognizing there was a particular need for intensive service in 
this particular neighborhood the Oakland Recreation Department 
assigned what it hoped was a staff with some special ability to relate 
to these youngsters and it had the opportunity to do a rather un- 
traditional program because in the history of the department it had 
begun to operate the community centers. 

I think out east and here even in San Francisco there are settlement 
houses that are operated by private agencies. 

In Oakland, the history of the ditelivenent permitted the recreation 
department very largely to do this work, and they had even some of 
the trappings. 

I happened to be a resident director. In other words, I was in resi- 
dence in the center itself. I and my family lived there. 

This is not traditional or typical of public recreation programs 
and it is a sort of difficult setup to maintain. 

If you want me to continue, Mr. Bobo, at this point 

Mr. Boro. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Grito. We made special efforts to attract and to serve young- 
sters who in professional jargon we call the hard-to-reach groups. 

They are characterized by what may be interpreted as little respect 
for the rights of others; little respect for property. 

We set up as informal a program as we could and we set up as warm 
a welcome as we could and as a result of the kind of staff which the 
department put in there, and the kind of program we tried to operate, 
we did attract in very large numbers youngsters who were very well 
known to the probation department and so forth. 

Mr. Bozo. May I ask this question, Mr. Grillo: Prior to beginning 
this program in this particular high delinquency area, was there a 
settlement house or recreation area in that vicinity ¢ 

Mr. Gritxo. Yes, I think that needs to be said. This particular set- 
tlement house had been in operation for quite a while. This was 
merely a shift from program and not necessarily a complete shift in 
program. 

This agency had known them before and they had been part of the 
mass activity programs of this particular center and a neighboring 
ylayground for some time. They were known. They had congregated 
but they had gone away and come back. 

Here they began to congregate in large numbers and it gave us an 
opportunity to work with them. 
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Mr. Boro. Were there recreation facilities available for the so- 
called hard-to-reach in the high delinquency area, were they being 
used by them prior to the establishment of this project ? 
Mr. Gritio. Yes, sir; but not in the same way. There is quite : 
difference in the kind of intensiveness you can operate with in ¢ 
small group indoor program where you can individualize the service 
and get to know the children over a long period of time, and plan 
with them and work with them. 

This is quite a bit different from the mass activity program. This 
was a shift in emphasis. 

We increased the staff; we were given special kinds of training 
opportunities. We were supported; we were invited and we felt free 
to operate this way. 

We felt free to accept the kind of behavior that these children could 
present. We felt free to relax about a certain amount of the property 
destruction, which was not as high as one might expect, by the way. 

We felt free to be relaxed about a lot of things, about a lot of stand- 
ards that adults may have to bring to work ‘with children in some 
situations which standard may not be realistic due to the situations 
you were working with. 

Mr. Boro. You speak of we and the staff. What size staff do you 
have? 

Mr. Gritxo. I have seven paid and because we have seven paid staff, 
these are not all full time, I might say the ratio was higher than in 
other centers, than in other parts of the city—but because of this kind 
of high ratio we were also able to attract some very good and effective 
volunteers. We have about 15 of those. We had some students come 
over from San Francisco State at one point and some from the Uni- 
versity of California, not on a regular field program, but on a getting- 
some-experience basis. 

Mr. Boro. Could you go into just exactly what the staff did in this 
particular area that m: akes it unique from any other particular settle- 
ment house? 

Mr. Grito. I am not so sure we can claim uniqueness. I think 
there is one point where we can claim uniqueness, I think right 
here in the bay area there are other workers and other agencies and 
within the department and the centers, who worked over a Yong period 

of time and intensively with fairly large numbers of delinquent 
youngsters. 

The uniqueness perhaps lays in the direction of departing to some 
extent from the traditional ways of serving through public recreation. 

It may have lain in also the extent and degree of acceptance of 
normally unacceptable behavior that we could offer. We were in a 
strategic location for that purpose. I call it public privacy. It was 
an old center; it did not draw too much attention. 

We were free to have the youngsters there, with a lot of hard work 
to earn the freedom. 

I am not saying just because we were there it happened. 

Mr. Bono. T think it is pretty generally realized that a number of 
our established agencies do not attract the hard-to-reach as well as 
our public recreation facilities throughout the country. There is 


always a great number, as you term it, of the hard core of hard-to- 
reach boys. 
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How did you go about getting them into your program, just by 
having the settlement house there, or was there anything else involved? 

Mr. Grito. I think that the hard-to-reach youngsters do come in 
and out of places that attempt to reach them. I think what happened 
there is that we consistently and with a measure of determination and 
with some recognition that this was a responsibility of this center and 
this department to fulfill, set up what I call a real warm welcome. 

They belonged there; they felt they belonged there; we wanted them 
there, and we wanted to know what they w vanted to do there. 

We again were very elastic about the kind of behavior they could 
manifest in that situation. We accepted everything except those things 
that were patently illegal and at some points we may even have been 
treading on thin ice there. 

We programed at their level; that is it, say, we set up the kind of 
things they wanted to do. 

If they wanted to do nothing but hang out and call it a club, that 
was good; that was all right. There was no question of anybody 
loitering there. This is what the place was for. 

Then out of this large number of youngsters who then began to 
call the place “The C lub,” and who came night after night, we were 
able to develop or to establish four or ganized : small groups and a fifth 
that I may mention along the line, and this gave us an opportunity 
to work intensively with the youngsters on a regular weekly basis 
besides the day-to-day contact on the kind of things they wanted to do. 

We had no preconceptions or arbitrary standards from without 
as to what those kinds of things were. 

Mr. Bono. In other words, you let them set the program ? 

Mr. Griio. To a very great extent. We helped them set their 
program. With that kind of an approach, more often then that they 
surprised and came across with programs that would have stood 
examination in any other situation. 

At one point, for example, the boys put on a boxing show for the 
youngsters and contributed very largely to the fund for the Christmas 
celebration for the younger children in the center. 

This was a very, very long, difficult, and involved project they car- 
ried out, with a great credit to themselves. 

One particular club group, this age level was interested in dances 
and in parties, and that kind of thing, and we helped them give them. 
We helped them give them and we helped them really to do them up 
right and do them up well. 

In the process we did not criticize their tattoos, their haircuts, or 
sometimes a few other things. 

I do not know whether that details the program. I don’t think it 
is so much the kind of things we did as the way we were able to do 
it and the freedom we had to do it within the framework of this 
particular department. 

I am sure that other agencies attempt to work this way. 

We did have some freedom to leave the center. In other words, 
we were not moored to the center. 

The Cuarrman. You mean the children ? 

Mr. Gri. The staff. I had freedom to circulate in the neigh- 
borhood and to be present and relate it to what they were doing 3 in 
other kinds of situations, to meet them informally. I could do a lot 
of things. 
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I mention that because there has been a lot of talk, and I am sure 
some testimony, because I read about it, about the detached worker. 

I think the importance there is the flexibility with which you must 
work, and I think we had this very large measure of flexibility. 

If we could have had more detachment it might have been better, 
but I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Bozo. How long were you in this program ? 

Mr. Gritio. June 1949 to September 1951 when I left it to return 
to school. 

Mr. Bozo. From the time you went into this program until the time 
you came out, did you notice any results that could be cited here ? 

Mr. Gritio. Well, results are hard to get at without, are hard to 
testify about without being a little immodest. It is difficult. 

I would like to emphasize that when you are talking about results 
with these youngsters you are talking about a concerted, at least, 
neighborhood effort in regard to them. 

There were other agencies working very, very intensively with 
them, too. We had very close working relationships with probation, 
police, and the church, and with the school. 

So that if you are talking about results, then everybody in the 
picture has need to be given some of the credit. 

I think in one particular group, with one particular group and it 
is one we worked with most intensively, I think some of the results 
were at least encouraging. 

Three of the youngsters took a shot at city college. One of them 
subsequently took a shot successfully, and after about 3 or 4 semesters’ 
work became and actually worked at the center as a recreation director. 

This was real important. He had come up through the program. 
I don’t want to be very much more specific than that. 

If I keep on talking it will be clear who I am talking about and I 
do not want that. I think out of the 15 youngsters in 1 group, 12 
we had a good shot and out of that 12, 6 are effectively functioning 
citizens at this point, and 1 of them died and the others are at least 
related, they returned to this church, for example, and they are still 
seeking help on some of the other more serious problems some of 
them are facing now. 

In other words, positive thinking, if you are thinking of a delin- 
quency group, in a sense, as being split off, that here in society at 
large and here is the delinquent group in conflict with society, there is 
a gap between them, you hope to build bridges so that society can 
incorporate them so that they can feel there is a place out here 
for them. 

I think this bridge building thing happened in almost all the 

cases. They are still our friend and they still work very closely. 
They come to Father Cox, for example, on everything. 

It is in that sense you can measure results. 

The other thing is that at least for 2 years we had them and we 
had them there and they were doing things that hopefully added 
to their healthful development. 

Mr. Boso. At least they did not come to attention of the police 
court, the juvenile authorities, or the youth authority during 4 that 

2-year period when you were working with them. 

Mr. Conse. Yes; one of them did and some of the others that we 


did not work with as intensively did, but not to the same degree. 
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Subsequently, of course, some of them were involved, some of that 
other 6 were involved in serious difficulties. They are all out right 
now from all I can tell. 

Mr. Borso. We have heard a great deal of testimony on a recreation 
department usually setting up a recreation program for mass activity. 
I gather that the great majority of cities in the country have that, 
one worker supervising sports, or maybe art, or something along that 
line. 

How does it happen that the city of Oakland got the public recrea- 
tion department involved so intimately with such a small group of 
people? 

Mr. Grito. Well, public recreation must be expected to lay the 
floor for recreation in a community. There are some things that are 
so expensive to operate that probably nothing but a public agency 
could operate them for a very large number of ‘people. 

I am thinking now of both houses and large, lighted playgrounds 
and big facilities so that v ery logically a mass activ rity program forms 
a very important part of the recreation department service. 

However, my own conviction and that of the department is we have 
other aspects of services to give and for which we are responsible and 
for which we have a unique opportunity. 

Now, referring to the delinquent youngsters specifically, there are 
handicapped children who are not observed by the public 1 recreation 
department. This particular department serves senior citizens very 
intensively, but let us refer specifically to the delinquent hard-to-reach 
youngster. 

I think public recreation has a unique opportunity with many 
because the program is voluntary. If we were going to select one 
phase, if we could select one aspect of the person: lity of the kind of 
youngster who tends to be a delinquent, we would be talking about 
his conflict with people who are over him, he cannot accept or very 
easily conform to contro] from above. 

This in medical terminology would be called the presenting symp- 
tom, that is what you see; he is mad with the world; he is mad with all 
adults and nobody is going to tell him anything about anything. And 
this is the major thing we see when we find him. 

Now, I think this gives the voluntary agency, to which he comes 
because he wants to come, a unique and very special opportunity to 
work with him and to involve him at the point of his readiness to be 
involved in the program. 

Now, other agencies besides public recreation departments do this, 
but I also think it is because of the mass activity program we get 
them in the first place, you see, and then have a better chance to inv olve 
them in the smaller group and individualized service that we have 
found to be effective, at least minimumly effective. 

Mr. Bono. I wonder what the reaction of the police and neighbors 
in that neighborhood were when you were gathering together a group 
of so-called hard-to-reach boys that had, as you express it, no respect 
for adult authority or resented the fact that adults were there. 

Did you receive any reaction from the community immediately sur- 
rounding the place? 

Mr. Gritio. Yes; both good and bad. 
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I repeat, I don’t think that effective work with delinquents, or the 
basis, can be other than concerted neighborhood, all the people in 
that neighborhood doing something with all the kids we know. 

So one of the ways we went out there was to interpret to parents and 
to other workers, to have them make an open book of what we were 
doing. We went to the police department. We got very, very ex- 
cellent cooperation from them. The juvenile detail of the Oakland 
Police Department knew about our program. Lieutenant Rogers 
was very helpful. They gave us a lot of encouragement. 

Ihe local churches I mentioned. We worked closely with them. 

We worked closely with the probation department. 

We worked closely with the school, and then we talked to the par- 
ents, you see. 

Then, of course, these other people also bring their motivation to 
see good service provided to the situation, so ths at as far as the official 

agencies were concerned, the public agencies, or private agencies, we 
got nothing but support. 

The only problem was how we got together so that we would know 
what was going on, who we were dealing with, and what was hap- 
pening. 

We managed to do that in several small ways, too, but we main- 
tained very close relationships with everybody else who was working 
there. 

It was not anything anybody understood in regard to the public 
around there; we would sit and talk and involve them in the program 
if we could, too. 

We got a mother’s group going for another group of youngsters. 
We worked on our common neighborhood problems like street lighting 
and what not, so that pretty soon we earned the right to serve the 
youngsters and we weren’t getting as much criticism as previously 
though there was still some concern. 

Now, one of the things that always happens is that when you serve 
a lot of hard-to-reach youngsters, some of the other youngsters tend 
to pull away from the program. So we became aware very quickly 
that we were losing some of the youngsters whose behavior was not 
as challenging as these youngsters’ behavior was. 

We worked at that for a “while, and this is part of what you call 
interpreting a program, we went out and found a very good volunteer, 
worked with her very carefully and she went and visited the parents 
of the children, especially girls 10 to 11 years of age, and 12, 3 were 
not using the center any more because they had a very understandable 
fear of this large group of youngsters congregated at the center. 

We encouraged them and invited them and finally recruited them 
for a little group and we said, “We know that the center presents 
some difficulties to you, so why don’t we have a program where the 
girls don’t come to the center, but just meet in front of the center and 
we go out and travel, go out and see things, make trips?” 

T “hey traveled seven straight times and they said they were tired 
of traveling, at which time both parents and children developed con- 
fidence that by this program they could be in the center. 

So they moved in the center and became our cooking group. I detail 
that because it is really hard legwork, and working with the com- 


munity, to serve the delinquent in large numbers and do some service 
to the other children who are not delinquent. 
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Mr. Bozo. This project is still being carried on ? 

Mr. Grito. Not as intensively in that particular center. There 
have been some geographical changes. 

In two other situations in that department this way of working is 
now very largely and very effectively being employed. 

There is a freeway center going through there. There is one par- 
ticular center that I think still does a creative and unique kind of 
public recreation service. 

Mr. Bono. Would there be any area in this particular type of proj- 
ect where the Federal Government might be of any assistance in 
setting up a project of this type? 

Mr. Grito. This is the question I was hoping I would be asked. 

There is considerable difference among people thinking about how 
far Federal Government should go in the operation of any service. 
So I will not suggest that the Federal Government has any responsi- 
bility to operate services of this nature on a local basis. 

What I insist upon is that the Federal Government and the State 
Government have a standard setting and a standard raising, a horizon 
drawing, a program promoting responsibility even as they already 
carry out in other aspects of service to States and to communities. 

I am convinced that recreation has a unique kind of opportunity 
with delinquent youngsters. ‘This is even before they are delinquent 
and — the *y are delinquent, too. 

Now, we are talking about treatment. Because of its voluntary na- 
ture, cane ause it does not have to have arbitrary standards, I think it 
has a special shot at the delinquent and a special opportunity with all 
the rest of the citizens, too. 

I am interested, and was very, very hopefully suggesting that recre- 
ation at the field and as a service and as a profession, needs to be repre- 
sented and supported on the Federal level, even as we have this kind 
of support for education and this kind of support for health programs, 
and this kind of formulating of interest, and this kind of developing, 
of training opportunities. 

I will give you just one example of what I am referring to. We 
don’t have anybody really in the Federal Government to which recre- 
ation can look to on the same basis that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion can look to to give leadership to provide the centers. 

The National Health Act of which all of you are aware, which was 
passed during or after the war, did not take over the operation of any 
mental hospitals that belong properly to the State. It merely said, 
As the Federal Government we think that States need to provide the 
best kind of mental health service possible. So it provided, it set up 

research programs and consultative programs for mental health. 

The CuarrMan. It encouraged the States to establish standards. 

Mr. Gritxo. That is right. 

Every State is now drawing yrofit and drawing support in this 
kind of way regarding its coal health. 

So you have now good training for psychiatrists and good training 
opportunities for psychologists and good training opportunities for 
social workers, and the standards are going up and up and up, and the 
State department of mental hygiene has adequately, trained social 
workers, who are trained actually as a result of the program that the 
Federal Government set up. 
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We don’t have anything like this in recreation. 


but I would like to see the Federal Government take leadership in 
what I call standard setting, program promoting, research and leader- 
ship training to help interpret to the country at large, and the States, 
the importance of this service and the very special kind of opportuni- 
ties it has to provide vital service to all citizens, not just delinquents. 

The Cuatrman. They certainly have established standards for our 
banks, for instance, in the interest of public welfare; have they not? 

Mr. Gritio. That is exactly what I have in mind. 

Mr. Boro. That is all the questions I have. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have a question or two I would like to ask you, 
not a ly in relation to this Oakland project, which I was very 
interested in, but, rather, as a person who over a period of some years 
has had doubtless wide contacts among young people in the bay area 
of California, 

Is it your impression out of these contacts that drinking does pre- 
sent a rather widespread practice and, therefore, a rather large prob- 
lem in terms of the juveniles of this area ? 

Mr. Gritio. That is a hard question. I think it is a problem. I 
think there is considerable drinking among teenagers. 

I don’t know exactly what I would say you should do about it. 

The Crarrman. On what do you base this thinking? You base it 
on your own contacts ¢ 

Mr. Gritxo. Yes, I would not say that it is as large as it tends to 
be painted, but they do get beer and they do get wine and they do get 
quite a bit of it—some small segments of the groups I know about. 

The Cuamman. What age groups are you talking about ? 

Mr. Gritto. I am talking roughly from the age group from 12 to 18. 
I don’t have very much contact with youngsters over 18, although I 
had it then. 

When I was in this project, I was senate about the ease with 
which youngsters could get beer and wine. I don’t think it is per- 
haps as extensive as 

The Cuatrman. Did any of your groups get beer and wine? 

Mr. Grito. Yes. The thing about beer and wine and alcoholic 
beverages that confuses me a little bit is that it is something like smok- 
ing. I am certainly not a temperance person, but it is very hard to 
act as adults, as though something is very, very good, you know, and 
expect youngsters not to be interested i in it. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Does your impression coincide with my own, to 
the effect that this matter of drinking by juveniles—and now I am 

talking about the younger group, that is under 18—would tend to take 
more the form of these beer parties than drinking at the bars? 

Mr. Gritio. Yes. When I was thinking of drinking, I was think- 
ing more of beer and wine, certainly not the frequenting of bars, 
though I suppose that there may be some of that. 

T am not as aware of that. I am not even as concerned about it, I 
don’t think, asa big problem. Iam not aware of the problem of teen- 
agers frequenting bars. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Now, to go back to the Oakland project specifically 
for a moment, how many boys were involved in this project? 

Mr. Grito. There were boys and girls, if I can put it that way. 





I am not saying 
that we could get it tomorrow, or we could expect to get it tomorrow, 
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As I look back there were maybe 300 youngsters who frequented the 
center on a regular basis. Out of this 300, the group I am referring to 
probably ran about 125. Out of that group, informal activity, we had 
one 35-member coed club, one 15-member boys’ club, one 15-to-16- 
member girls’ club, and another boys’ club of about 12 members, 

So you add those figures up. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Were a rather substantial number of these young- 
sters in difficulty at least to the extent of being known truants from 
school ? 

Mr. Grito. I mentioned the coed club, 35 youngsters in that coed 
club, 28 were on probation and we did not know about the other 7. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. What were the ages of these youngsters 4 

Mr. Grito. There were some as young as 13 and some as old as 17, 
and maybe one or two 18-year-olds. 

This was the coed club. When you get to the small boys’ club, they 
are closer in age, 16 and 17, 15. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Were any of these boys that were involved in this 
project members of gangs, neighborhood gangs ? 

In other words, did you bring in one or more neighborhood gangs 
more or less in toto? 

Mr. Gritxo. I think this gang business is vastly overemphasized. 
[ think we do probably have gangs, but I think we make more of them 
than is there. 

Yes, one of these groups had been together for a long time. In 
fact, both of the boys’ groups had been together a long time and 
had been in conflict with each other. This particular group had gotten 
the reputation of being a gang, but I think this is vastly overrated 
and vastly overemphasized. 

And the more we make of it, the more exciting it becomes to do this 
thing and the more it develops. I think there is a lot of misunder- 
standing of what a gang consists of and how much strength it really 
has, and how much internal cohesion it really has. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. You are presently a teacher at Contra Costa? 

Mr. Gritwo. Yes, for the Contra Costa Board of Education; I work 
in their juvenile hall. I am a social group worker by training. 

Mr. CLenDENEN. I was wondering whether or not your experience 
in the project at Oakland had any particular bearing upon the ap- 
proach that you make to your present responsibilities ? 

Mr. Grito. Yes, it was as a result of that experience that I sought 
further training in that exact field, in the profession called social 
group work. 

I developed confidence and informal kinds of programs rather than 
formal programs. 

I developed confidence in as free as possible an atmosphere with a 
capacity to be a limiting adult when I have to be that. 

I developed confidence in fun as learning, especially social learning. 

I might say that my program at present as a teacher 

The Cuatrman. Could you state it the other way: learning is fun? 

Mr. Gritio. Yes, learning is fun, but fun is also learning. 

The Cuatrman, I think you can transpose the two. 

Mr. Gritxo. Yes, but I think there is the case of the other tradition 
that we have a hard time living down. The children are having fun; 
this is not learning. I think we have a lot of work to do before we 
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live that down completely, so that people will realize that in their— 
especially in their group playing experience as they grow older, 
children are doing a very large amount of their learning. 

The Cuarman. I have known some teachers who could make learn- 
ing a lot of pleasure and a lot of fun. I have experienced other 
teachers who could make learning a horrible task. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We have had some testimony regarding the ease 
with which switchblade knives, for example, are secured here in San 
Francisco. 

Did this represent a problem within the project ? 

Mr. Gritio. Well, I never saw a knife used. I knew they had them. 
I knew some of them had them. I saw one gun. And a boy actually 
hurt his hand in front of the center playing with a gun one day. 

So if one gun is a very large amount, then they did have a lot of 
weapons. I don’t know how you judge how many guns is a lot of 
guns. 

Knives I think they certainly had, but not—well, we were not upset 
about them. It was not our job or function. We did not have to 
search youngsters. They did not show them to us. 

The Cuarman. Were they ordinary pocket knives, or these long 
switchblade knives? 

Mr. Grito. I saw some switchblades. They never used them. 
They were there. And if we saw them and asked for it, we could 
pick it up. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. But it was more of the fashion to carry one than 
to use one ! 

Mr. Gritxo. I think it is awfully overrated. Maybe I am losing 
perspective. I guess I am losing perspective, but when you work day 
in and day out over a long period of time with youngsters who have 
been in difficulty, a lot of things that seem formidable to other people 
don’t seem formidable at all to you. 

The tattoos are a point in question. All this publicity about the 
tattoos—the tattoos mean this, the tattoos mean that. They don’t 
mean that to me. 

I feel very sorry for tattooed youngsters when they go to look for 
jobs later on because they keep them from getting jobs. 

We have helped some kids get plastic surgery so they can go get 
jobs, especially girls, but the tattoos don’t mean to me so muc h, : as 
a worker, as a lot of people would. 

Mr. CLenpeNneN. The reason for the subcommittee does not arise 
out of our feeling that knifing among youngsters represents a wide- 
spread problem, but rather we are interested because interstate com- 
merce in these knives does take place and, therefore, it might be a 
type of problem that the Congress of the United States could deal 
directly with, you see. 

Mr. Grito. In that case, I might say there were some. I was not 
conscious of every kid carrying a switchblade knife, and every kid 
brandishing them. I never saw a knife brandished by any youngster 
we knew. 

One youngster whom we did not know for the first time pulled one 
out as though he wanted to use it on me, but that is the only time. 
We weren't afraid of him at that point, so we were able to get the knife 
away and have him in the program later on, too. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Grillo, in your previous testimony you indi- 
cated that there was a difference in the intensity in treating with 
these children. 

Did I understand you correctly ¢ 

Mr. Gritto. Yes, we were distinguishing between the program be- 
fore and the program after—the program as the project developed. 

The CHairmMan. You said you took a certain group, for example. 
You said that a certain number of these children were treated with 
greater intensity and, therefore, the results were more marked. 

Why was this difference in treatment ¢ 

Mr. Grito. Intensity can be measured in m: ny, many ways. 

The Cuatrman. That is the reason I want the record to be clear. 
I do not want you to be in a position where you might even suggest 
a discrimination between the groups. 

Mr. Gritio. It is the matter of the amount of time you spend with 
them, and the numbers you work with. The smaller the group, the 
better the shot you have. There is an optimum number. 

The CuarrMan. I thought that was what you meant. 

Mr. Gritio. Yes, because we have a better shot at them. 

The CyarrMan. Because my colleagues will have to read this ree- 
ord and they won’t have the advantage of having looked into the 
whites of the witnesses’ eyes, you said these groups would range from 
15 to 35. 

Mr. Gritio. The No. 1 group. 

The CHarrman. Yes. You said you had a coed group of : 

Tan fon 

Mr. Gritio. Thirty-five youngsters who were signed up. That 
means they were part of it. And other youngsters came to the dance 
they gave. So a 35-member group might end up being a 70-member- 
group dance. 

Then we had one club of youngsters that was 15 in number. 

Another club was 12 or 13. That wasn’t as successful as the former 
one I am talking about, and a girls’ group that ran for about a semes 
ter and a half ortwo. That was about 14 to 16 girls in it. 

The CHairman. The total youth population of the project would 
run about what ? 

Mr. Grito. About 76 that we had involved in a small group 
program, with intensive contact out of a center population of—that 
means children who directed the center—of about close to 300. 

Now, we had other groups, too. I am referring to this particular 
hard-to-reach group I am talking about, of the 76. But we had other 
groups. We had tens, we had other dance nights, we had another 
cooking class. 

We had other groups of youngsters; at one point we may have had 
12 to 14 weekly group opportunities. 

The CHarrman. What percentage of these children were on pro- 
bation ? 

Mr. Grit1o. The only figure that I have on that, because I see this 
is kind of talking about standard settings—we don’t, the public recrea- 
tion is not at the point yet where we always have a secretary or office 
staff. The one figure I always kept is that out of one 35-member group, 
28 of them were on probation, and we don’t know about the other 7. 

In other words, we were never able to track it down. 

The CHairman. On probation for what offenses ? 
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Mr. Grixo. All kinds of things; runaways, petty theft, truancy, 
repeated truancies, ranging up to more serious offenses, and some of 
them were on parole from the youth authority. T hey had already 
been up to youth authority institutions and come back, but there were 
also a fot of youngsters who weren’t on probation, but who had never 
been on probation and who participated, I think effectively, in the 
program, too. 

The answer to that question is that I don’t have those figures. I 
ought not to hem and haw about it, but say I don’t have those figures. 

The Carman. Could you obtain them and supply them for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Gritxo0. It will be difficult, but I will make a try. 

The Cratrman. You try and if you can find them and they are 
presented, it will be the order of the Chair that they will be inserted 
in the record at this point in your testimony. 

(The information, submitted at a later date, was marked “Exhibit 
No. 30,” and reads as follows :) 






Exureit No. 30 











PARTIAL SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE, ALEXANDER COMMUNITY CENTER, OAKLAND 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT, JUNE 1949-SEPTEMBER 1951 





Average daily attendance (June 1949 to May 1950) 


Average daily attendance, lowest month during period-----___---__---_-___ 140 
Average daily attendance, highest month during period__.___._-__--_-_-_______-_ 228 


Note.—No records exist as to the total number of individual children who 
may have participated during a particular month. However, it is my estimate 
that this average daily attendance of 178 youngsters was drawn from a pool 


of between 350 and 400 children who visited the center on a more or less 
regular basis. 


Out of this estimated group, an intensive effort was undertaken with ap- 
proximately 75, and when the opportunity presented itself, they were organized 
into smaller groupings. These are described as follows: 

Group I.—Thirteen adolescent boys, ages 15 to 18. Number who were on 
or had been on probation, 11; number of parolees, 2. Offenses included petty 
thefts, armed robbery, burglary, battery. Four of the group came later to the 
attention of authorities for narcotics violations, including addiction and sale. 

Group II.—Twelve adolescent girls, ages 14 to 17. Number on probation, 5. 
Predominant offense, sex misconduct. 

Group ITI.—Approximately 15 adolescent boys, ages 15 to 19. This group 
operated on a more informa! basis than group I in that it did not have a history 
of regular meetings and progression in program, but it was served as a group 
in informal activities over some period of time. This group included 4 parolees 
and 6 probationers, and information as to the other 5 we did not have. Offenses 
similar to group I. 

Group IV.—Thirty-five adolescent boys and girls, ages 14 to 19. This group 
was organized formally for the purpose of holding regular dances, and its mem- 
bership included some youngsters from groups I, II, and III, but also included 
some who were not in any of those three groups. A check during the time 
that this group was in existence disclosed that 28 were on probation or had 
been. Regarding the other seven we did not have information one way or 
the other, so that some of these might have been on, too. 

Group V.—This group includes a relatively large number of youngsters, which 
I estimate at around 45 to 50, who frequented the center and used it informally 
but whom we were never able to organize into small formal groupings. We 
do not have exact figures on the number of probationers or types of offenses 
regarding them, but I would estimate that the pattern for them was similar as 
for groups I, II, III, and IV, though in this group there were some youngsters 
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whose attendance was sporadic and who did not participate extensively because 
they were not in the delinquent pattern and were reluctant to become formally 


involved. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bobo has another question. 

Mr. Bono. Mr. Grillo, we are oft the air, so far as television is con- 
cerned. I wonder if it might be possible, knowing there was some pos- 
sibility of identifying some of the youths by your statements, for you 
to give us any more “detailed information as to the behavior of this 
partic ular group of boys and what their activities were and how you 
asa worker with them went about getting acquainted with them ¢ 

Mr. Gritto. We went about getting acquainted—there is always 
somebody dropping into a public 1 recreation center. So here you set - 
to attract these youngsters. These kids drop in and you are re: 
interested in them, whatever they are doing, informally you are with, 
and participating. 

Eventually the word gets around, “We were up at the club last night 
and we had fun.” 

You bring a guitar out, or you do something. And 7 or 8 more come 
into the center, just frequent it. 

This thing went on until 1 night we counted 125. It Just went on— 
125 kids all at one time, at which point we might have 7 or 8 of them, 
and said, “It might be nice to have a party or dance or something. 
What can we do together while we are here?” 

We had a lot of free play opportunities, baseball, basketball games, 
ping-pong, and they were doing all these things. They were not 
just coming in to sit. 

At that point you attempt to involve them in a club-type activity. 
They always think you are throwing curves, as they put it, when 
you do this. You have to, by the way you behave and by the way you 
not set up arbitrary st: indards about what the club can do, or what 
the club can’t do, keep them encouraged in coming. 

For example, they wanted a very, very special name for their club. 
It was a name that wouldn’t stand the light of publicity too well, 
but they voted on it, and it was passed and that was the name they 
had. 

Their language was extremely offensive to a lot of people. We 
would say something about it, but not in such a way as to say that this 
can’t go on here at all. 

And we would pick out points at which we would do something 
about it. 

Earlier you mentioned drinking. We never permitted drinking in 
the center, but I did not go around investigating whether they had 
a even though at many points it was obvious by smell that they 
anc 

The language of the boys is interesting, to say the least. So that 
as a worker you sit around the table and they are talking about this 
chick or that chick or so and so and what happened the other night 
across the place and she said—you sit there and wait. 

This is their business and they are talking about it and it is not your 
business and you are waiting for the club meeting to begin. 

At some point somebody says, “Let’s start the meeting,” and you 
have already absorbed 15 minutes talking that might not be ace eptable 
in another situation. 
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The meeting itself is on a real low level as far as the little formalities 
that you might expect. But this was their meeting and this is the way 
they ran it. 

I would sit for an hour or an hour and a quarter, or two, until they 
finished, because once they get formal they get very rigid and they 

take on all of the rules of the soc iety at large and carry them out each 
a little bit better than society can. 

So, “You don’t put your foot on the chair,” and “You don’t do this,” 
“You don’t cuss,’ “You don’t talk out of turn.” You would be 
surprised. 

You would think these youngsters had no order. But they are the 
most orderly, once they are getting formalized, they have a club. 
They want a club like the other people. 

The Cuarrman. When I was a boy we had in our community a fine 
YMCA leader. He organized among this group of boys what he 
called the Senate of the United States. Each boy was allowed to 
select his own State. They followed Robert’s Rules of Order and I 
wish the United States Senate could take a lesson from those boys. 

Mr. Grito. Then I could give a couple of instances, a couple of 
incidents that illustrate the attitude you carry to the job and the atti- 
tude you carry to the youngsters which keeps them encouraged in their 
feeling that this is a “legit” place, that nobody here is interested in 
rehabilitating them too fast. 

Mr. Boro. In other words, that you would not turn out to be a stool 
pigeon ? 

Mr. Grito. Oh, no. 

In this they had complete confidence. We were not pulling any- 
thing on the police department because we talked to the police depart- 
ment on this all the time and they came to the center. 

We were not going back and reporting to the police on anything we 
knew necessarily. 

As illustrative of the way you work, we were going to have a dance 
and the club very, very straight-facedly had a discussion as to whether 
they were going to drink at the dance or not. 

I listened to the discussion. Then finally they turned around and 
asked me what I thought about it and I told them they and I knew 
what the regulation was and that both they and I knew whether they 
subscribed to the regulation or not was up to them very largely. 

I was interested to see what they decided upon. 

So they passed a formal motion. It read in the minutes like this: 

That nobody was to drink at the dance, but it was all right to get 
“tanked” up before they came. 

The Cuarman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Boro. That is all the questions I have. 

The Cuarrman. Again I say we are grateful to you for your ap- 
pearance here. I know my colleagues will be very much interested 
in reading your testimony. 

Mr. Grito. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I have been informed that Mrs. Annie Smart 
is in the audience and that she would like to be heard by this subcom- 
mittee. 

Will Mrs. Smart come forward ? 

Will you be sworn, please? 
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Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this Subcommittee on Juvenile De slinquer icy will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Smart. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. ANNIE SMART, HOUSEWIFE, 
LARKSPUR, CALIF. 


Chairman Henprickson. Now, Mrs. Smart, will you be seated and 
give your full name and address and occupation for the record? 

Mrs. Smart. I am Mrs. Annie Smart, Larkspur is my residence, 7 
Liberty Street. I am a housewife. 

The Cuarrman. And a mother, I assume? 

Mrs. SMart. Yes; I havea 9-year-old son. 

I brought you some books that have been in use in two of our high 
schools in Marin County. I recently went to the school authorities 
early in the year; other mothers went to school authorities. 

There were many complaints made, and no one seemed to get any- 
where on it. One book that the mothers complained about was in the 
hands of the principal for 6 weeks and the only report she got was 
that the teachers were reading it. 

So I finally took it to the grand jury over there. With my com- 
plaint, incidentally, to the grand pury, was in the form of a question. 
My question was: 

Is juvenile delinquency, is it possible that juvenile delinquency is 
being taught in the schools ? 

[ turned over to them 15 books that were actually from the library. 
Those books were samples. Half of them were from a regular list 
of 200 books of regular curriculum which comes under different allo- 

cations according to the State Education Code, and supplementary 
boda: 

The other half of the books were supplementary textbooks from the 
library. 

I turned over to them those books as samples, the list of 200 books 
that had been put in my hands by the students, lists given out to the 
students in the 2 schools that are under the same district board. 

Finally it looked like nothing much was being done and the Ist of 
September I sent out a sheet of mimeographed copies to 200 people, of 
educators of 5 of the books. 

The CHatrmMan. I think we have that list in the record. They were 
presented in the hearings in San Diego, I believe, first. We have made 
that list a part of the subcommittee files. 

Mrs. Smarr. The trustees have now decided that none of these 
books should come out of the schools. The five that I spoke about in 
my excerpts have been put under the care of the teachers supposedly. 
These are two of them right here. 

The Carman. We have those in our files, too. 

Mrs. Smart. In here is an exact description of how to take a heroin 
shot. 

This book, supposedly is written to scare anybody out of taking 
heroin, gives such exact detail, how to buy the drug, how to sell it, 
how to make money off it. 

It mentions every type and sort of pervert known to mankind in 
this book. It talks about marihuana and it says nothing against the 
use of marihuana, which I think is very pertinent to the situation. 
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This book, A Field of Broken Stones, is pure and outright filth. 
Filth I have never seen in print in my life before. 

They say these books have a teaching value. 

The CHamman. That book was made a part of our record. 

Mrs. Smarr. All of these books have a teaching value. It depends 
on what you are going to teach the children. That is the point there. 

This is pub lishe db 1y Libertarian Press. It is an uncopyrighted book. 

This one is “H” Is for Heroin, by David Hullbird. Doubleday & 

»., Garden City, N. Y. 

I brought a few from the school. These are books I did not turn 
over to the grand jury. There was no particular reason for doing 
so because I had not read them thoroughly. There was no particu- 
lar reason for my not having done so. 

Either way, or the other, was more or less accidental. 

This is by Louis Adamice. 

The Carman. The title? 

Mrs. Smarr, From Many Lands. 

The CHarrman. And the publisher? 

Mrs. Smarr. They are interesting exhibits. Harper & Bros. 

This book, The World Must Be Governed, by Vernon Nash is brand 
new and has never been used. Evidently I got to the library just 
after it was put in. 

It states on page 1: 

Enforcement of world law. 

World law should be enforcible directly upon individuals. 


That is the bible of the United World Federalists. 

The Cuarrman. I want to have your comment on the new book that 
has just been published. You read a part of it, a quotation from 
it. Would you read that again. My mind was distracted by a message. 

Mrs. SMarT (reading) : 

World law should be enforcible directly upon individuals. 


The CuarrmMan. You disagree with that, do you, Mrs. Smart? 

Mrs. SmarT (reading) : 

This is a statement of beliefs, purposes and policies of the United World 
Federalists, Inc., as adopted at the second annual general assembly, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for world federal government, for powers limited by adequate safeguards 
to insure peace. 

The Carman. You disagree with that statement ? 

Mrs. Smarr. It means that we will no longer be a sovereign United 
States of America. 

The Cuatrman. Then you disagree with that? 

Mrs. Smart. Well, it is a matter of whether I wish to commit 
treason with my own country 

The Crareman. I can assure you that the Chair agrees with you. 

Mrs. Smarr. Fine. 

If these people wish to have their meetings outside of schools, fine, 
but I don’t think their propaganda should be in our schools, 

This is Emotional Problems of Living, by two psychiatrists, English 
and Pearson. This book probably has its place, but in here there is a 
whole chapter on homosexuality. It describes perversion, case his- 


tories between children and parents, and younger and older children 
in exact description and detail. 
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It is a book written neither from the layman’s standpoint nor medi- 
cal sti indpoint., 

This is from the Mechanics Library and a friend of mine tells me it 
is in a closed, locked room. I pic ked this book at random off the 
high-school shelf of the Sir Francis Drake Library. I don’t suppose 
I can read some of these things. 

Here is American Argument, by Pearl Buck and Eslande Goode 
Robeson, wife of Paul Robeson. 





The Soviets look to communism as a goal in the future and they are living 
their working state socialism now and socialism is not at all revolutionary 
these days except to frantic Americans. 

[can goon. I don’t know how much of this you want, or how much 
time you want to take for this, but I have material. 

The CHarrman. I tell you, I think the wise thing to do, Mrs. Smart, 
would be to have them incorporated in the files of the subcommittee so 
that my colleagues who are not here today can study them when we 
return to Washington. 

Mrs. Smarr. I brought you a few things here. The Growing Hu- 
man Family, incidentally, which was the first book which drew my 
attention to this regular curriculum course by Nasami, The Federation 
World, page 110, chapter 11: 

Continents and hemispheres have today lost their meaning as self-contained 
units. 


Page 111: 
The new order must be worldwide. The second necessity that of a world gov- 
ernment. There is no longer any room for a completely independent state. 
Page 112 shows a black and white dr awing with the tribe surrender- 
ing their sover eignty to the community. The community to the na- 
tions, state, or empire, and ends up: 


The time now comes for these to surrender their sovereignty to a world federa- 
tion. 

Page 115: 
In the smaller regions of the future, in such a unit it will be possible as Lenin 
long ago said it should be, for every cook to learn to run the state. 

On page 120 there is a picture with capitalism, socialism, national- 
ism, and communism sitting around a table and at the head of the table 
sits communalism. This book also teaches the philosophy of col- 
lectivism. It teaches that the tribe came first, the family came later, 
and that when the family formed it was one of the forces that ruined 
society. 

Now, as long as they have these in our schools, we are only dealing 
with effects. As long as we have administrators in the schools that are 
going to put forth the proposition that children must endure to be edu- 

cated, must be e xposed to every type of gutter filth, every knowledge of 
every type of perversion known to mi unkind, as long as they are going 
to be exposed to philosophies which are contrary to our American 
form of government, and these books, many of them, do not teach 
recognizable communism; they are the propaganda books of com- 
munism. 

They teach philosophies which go along with the philosophy of com- 
munism, or are a part of it, and the teachers have not had special 
training courses in such things. 
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They could not be expected in these books to pull out the propa- 
ganda. 

Here is a book, How Man Discovered His Body, by Sarah Riedman. 
That book is a book on medical science, the history of medicine; it 
teaches untruth. It gives us a slanted picture of medicine and it is 
published by International Publishers, which is one of the two Com- 
munist publishing houses in the United States 

The testimony of Louis Budenz says no book comes out of that pub- 
lishing house unless it is cleared by Moscow. 

That has been put back in the schools in San Francisco and Marin 
County. 

The CuarmMan. Mrs. Smart, do we have a complete list of all the 
books you have? I mean the ones you have with you here this 
morning / 

Mrs. Smart. Yes; I believe so. I will check and be sure. If you 
don’t, I will get them to you. I havea list of 200 books. 

The CuarrMan. That is already in the record. 

Mrs. Smart. And you have the list of my excerpts. There are 
perhaps 5 or 6 books you do not have the names of. I will see that 

you get those. 

The Crarrman. I wanted to ask you about these books which you 
have there before you. You say they were in a high-school library ? 

Mrs. Smarr. Sir Francis Drake Library and Tamalpais High 
School Library, under the Tamalpais district schools. 

Those 2 libraries; I went into the 1 library, Sir Francis Drake, but 
the Tamalpais Library, I have 3 lists from there. 

Incidentally, the H Is for Heroin book is on this list here from 
Tamalpais. 

This is on a freshman book list for supplementary reading. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted the record to show what age groups were 
subjected to these books. 

Mrs. Smarr. The freshman book lists given to all the students for 
use throughout their 4 years, I have not found them as bad a list as 
this list of 200 books. There are certain names and certain books 
on here that should definitely be questioned, but the 200 book list 
was for the sophomore classes. 

They have to make from 3 to 10 reports from that book list per year, 
each student. 

The question has been brought up to the number of times the books 
have been used. ‘There are so many of them, that that is not, it has 
nothing to do with the case because if each child in English class 
has to read from 3 to 10 of the books, they are going to cover at least 
2 or 3 of the books that are objectionable. 

Then, of course, the books that they don’t actually have in the 
library, that are on the list, they are supposed to go to the public 
library and get. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that the average high-school student 
today is so lac aa he cannot sift the wheat from the chaff ? 

Mrs. Smarr. I don’t think any adult or child can read some of these 
propaganda books and sift the wheat from the chaff unless they have 
had a background of study of communism, a background of philos- 
ophy, or a very, very sound basic background in their homelife, unless 
they know thoroughly our American standards and why we are where 
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we are and where the difference lies, unless they have had a very, very 
firm religious background and unless they have had a very, very fine 
moral and home environment. 

The CratrMan. The reason I ask that question is because I, with 
the help of Mrs. Hendrickson, together we have raised five lovely 
children. They have their own families. When they were all in 
high school I remember their coming home and telling me that they 
had some very radical books on the shelves, in our high school. 

I looked into the matter. I thought, well, if they can reason for 
themselves that these books are not good for their reading, I am not 
going to worry about the books. 

Our children grew up all right. I do not know of any more pa- 
triotic family in this land of ours than those children are. 

Mrs. Smarr. I am sure that their background helped, but to say that 
any kind of book does not sell something is to say that we should not 
have books at all in our schools. What good are they? A book sells 
something. 

The Cratrman. I agree with you it depends a lot on the tempera 
ment of the child. 

Mrs. Smarr. It does. What happens with these books, you take a 
child who is a border case, all they have to do is get one of these books 
and boom, they have gone the way you don’t want them to go. 

The Cuamman. You have raised an issue before the subcommittee 
that deserves a very serious scrutiny on the part of every member of 
the subcommittee. I shall urge my colleagues when I get back to 
Washington to study these books and to pass judgme nton them. 

My hope is that we can make some comment in our report which will 
attract the attention of the American people to the dangers in this 
area. 

Mrs. Smarr. This is not a danger in just this area. This is coming 
nationally. The sources of these are national. The sources of these 
booklets, the sources of the catalogs, where they are coming from are 
national. 

These books, some of these books are, I am willing to say, in nearly 
every high school in the United States today. 

Since I brought this to your attention, here in Marin County I have 
had letters from all over and they are finding these books in high 
schools all over. 

It seems to me that it is the situation where we must have national 
attention to help out local communities and vice versa. 

I know one community that is waiting to find out what the grand 
jury in Marin County is going to do, whether they are going to ‘allow 
om trustees to override the recommendation of a judici ial system. If 

, it means that our judicial system throughout the United States has 
ra hit. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, that is a local matter over which this 
subcommittee has no control. We only have jurisdiction where the 
Federal courts are involved, you see. 

Mrs. Smarr. But it is part of our judicial system; it is going to 
affect every other grand jury in the county. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Smart, for your ap- 
pearance here today. We appreciate the contribution you have made 
to this record. 

Mrs. Smarr. Thank you. 
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The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will now stand in recess until 2 
o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. ) 

The Cuamman. This session of the Senate Subcommittee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency, a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, will now be in order. 

The Chair would at this point like to not only acknowledge the 
fact that State Senator John F. Thompson is here with us today, but 
we want to extend the greetings of our subcommittee and each member 
thereof to Senator Thompson. 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you for your presence, Senator; we may 
call upon you later. 

I think the first witness this afternoon is Mr. Komer Dyal. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to offer 
before this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the United States Senate, will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Dyau. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF KOMER DYAL, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA STATE 
JUVENILE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, AND JUVENILE OFFICER, SAN 
BERNARDINO SHERIFF'S OFFICE, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


The Cuarmman. Will you state your full name and address, and 
your business or association, for the record, please? 

Mr. Dyau. Komer Dyal, captain in charge of the sheriff’s division, 
San Bernardino County. 

Also, I am president of the State Juvenile Officers’ Association. 

The Carman. Do you have a prepared statement or anything 
you wanted to present? 

Mr. Dyat. No. 

The CuarrMan. Then you are perfectly willing to subject yourself 
to examination by our counsel ? 

Mr. Dyat. I am. 

The Crarrman. Counsel may proceed. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Dyal, you are in the juvenile division of the sheriff’s 
office in San Bernardino County, and are very familiar with the 
runaway problem as relating to juveniles? 

Mr. Dyat. I am. 

Mr. Boso. I believe San Bernardino County is the county where 
most of the juveniles hit California first, before they come into the 
coast cities ¢ 

Mr. Dyav. Because of the strategic importance, probably 80 to 90 
percent of the immigration in and out of the State comes through that 
county. 

Your major highways, 91, 99, and 96 funnel right into the county 
and county seat. 
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Mr. Boso. Would you give us some of your observations as to the 
problem in runaway children ? 

Mr. Dyat. As I say, the biggest problem is that there is no agree- 
ment interstate of reciprocity between the States of returning runaway 
youth, whether they are in trouble, or not in trouble. 

Far too many times the local agencies are so Joaded with their own 
problems that unless youth comes directly to the attention of law en- 
forcement, it can be ignored. 

There is no doubt that youth is hitchhiking back and forth across 
the country and can potentially fall into acts of delinquency because 
they are out beyond adult supervision, beyond funds, and they are : 
constant potential threat to themselves and to the communities whic h 
they go tiwousth, 

Mr. Bono. Would you have any figures, Mr. Dyal, on the number 
of runaway children coming through San Bernardino County ? 

Mr. Dyat. I have some figures, but I question their accuracy, like 
any statistics, due to the fact that the figures only apply to those youths 
who directly came to the attention of law enforcement. 

Probably out-of-State youth, our figures run about a hundred a 
year directly coming to the attention of law enforcement. I am quite 
sure they are way low. 

Mr. Bono. What disposition does the county make of out-of-State 
runaways that are picked up in the county? 

Mr. Dyau. If youth is involved in a criminal act the youth is re- 
ferred to the juvenile court. If they are not involved in a criminal 
act, we hold them in juvenile halls and dispatch telegrams to resident 
agencies attempting to get funds sent to return them by bus or train. 

In the majority of cases no funds are forthcoming, which means we 
have to refer them to the juvenile court or they in turn attempt to fur- 
nish money or transportation or else send back by the Youth Authority 
on their troop train. 

In any event, in our county we attempt to contact, we do contact 
local resident agencies. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you find among this hundred a year that many of 
those have been in contact with police authorities in various cities 
across the country and have been kicked down the road ? 

Mr. Dyau. Not in ev ery case, but we run into it where they have been 
picked up and checked out and let go. 

Mr. Boso. About what is the age range on these juveniles? 

Mr. Dyat. Sixteen years, I would say, would be a fair average. 

However, I have had them as young as 10 and older. 

Mr. Boso. Have any of the experiences that they have had in com- 
ing across country come to your attention? From interviewing them, 
have they told you of their experiences ? 

Mr. Dyau. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. What would be some of the experiences of a 16-year-old 
boy coming across the country ? 

Mr. Dyat. Of course, we have to take a lot of their stories with a 
grain of salt, but assuming it is factual most of them travel by the 
hitchhiking method rather than by the train method. 

It seems to appear quite simple for them to get a handout or to get 
a ride. Usually the people they ride with will give them something 


to eat. 
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I am always surprised at the numbers that do go back and forth 
across the country and do not get involved in a criminal act. Yet 
we know that many of them do. 

Mr. Boro. Have you established any pattern or reason for this 
transient movement of youth across the country, Mr. Dyal? 

Mr. Dyau. I don’t think I would be competent to say. It ties in 
with the total picture of delinquency; the youth that runs away from 
his own home and goes to San F rancisco or Los Angeles in his own 
State for a few days until he gets tired of it is the same motivating 
factor that causes a boy or girl to travel even farther. 

There is no question, California and Florida are attractive spots 
for youths that are hitchhiking around the countryside. 

Mr. Boro. In the field of dealing with these youths in the State of 
origin, does your county receive the coope ah of the States where 
the. youngster has come from in returning him back to that State ? 

Mr. Dyat. We receive cooperation; that is, our requests for infor- 
mation and so forth are always answered. But I believe the problem 
is that the majority of the States have no programs set up, or financial 
budget set up to handle the problem. 

For instance, if one of our youths was picked up in Indiana, or 
New York, there is no budgetary fund set up in the ~ ‘al county pic- 
ture to send money back to have that youth returned. And even 
though money was furnished him, in many of those cases there is 
nothing to keep the youth from jumping the bus or train and the 
ticket. wasted. 

That is why probably the troop-train idea of the Youth Authority 
might be the most logical and practical procedure, where you have 
some supervision. 

Mr. Boro. This would be a field wherein uniform State laws could 
be enacted, or wherein the Federal Government might take a hand 
in the return of these runaways or the handling of them, would it 
not ? 

Mr. Dyav. If you don’t mind my saying so, I believe this commit- 
tee and the Federal Government could’ probably do more in this field 
to assist in working out some sort of an interstate compact of stand- 
ardized procedure, reciprocity, returning of transient youth to their 
local jurisdictions—I believe that is a big field where you can be of 
great assistance. 

The CuarrMan. The Chair might advise Mr. Dyal, that the subeom- 
mittee feels the same way about it, and we agree with you on that 
point. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any idea as to the cost to San Bernardino 
County of this tremendous influx of youngsters? 

Mr. Dyau. No, sir; I do not. I only know that generally speaking 
a youth placed in a juvenile hall can cost the county variably from 
40 to 65 to 75 dollars a month. 

You are all acquainted with what a bus ticket might cost. It is a 
terrific load for local agencies to bear who are already short of budget 
for their own problems. I do not feel local agencies should be asked 
to bear that sort of load when many juvenile halls and local county 
jail facilities are already overcrowded with local problems. 

Probably that is one of the reasons many law-enforcement agencies 
do not pick up more transient youth, because there is no facility. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, you are referring, Mr. Dyal, to the children 
who cross State lines? 

Mr. Dyatu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find in the background of the stories of these 
youths that many of them have been detained across the country in 
jails for any length of time? 

Mr. Dat. Some of them, yes. I think we are all well aware that 
very few counties and cities are adequate in modern detention facilities. 

The Cuairman. We found that to be particularly true of your Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Mr. Dyau. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. For which the Congress is responsible. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Dyal, I got on the problem of runaway children. 
I notice you are also preside nt of the California Juvenile Officers As- 
sociation, and from my observation of this association it is deeply 
interested in the problems of juveniles and juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. DyaL. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. I wonder if you would care to comment upon the extent 
of narcotic addiction and narcotic use by the youth of California as 
viewed by your association ¢ 

Before we go into that I would like to say I was noticing in some 
newspaper articles here, I believe it was last year, as far as public 
interest is concerned, that is the No. 1 responsibility of interest of the 
public in the State of California. 

Mr. Dyau. There is no question that it is a publicity item. There 
is no question that 1 youth involved with narcotics is 1 too many. 

But I think if we be practical and factual we have to look at the 
total picture. I feel that the general feeling among juvenile officers 
in this State is that the narcotics picture does not warrant the publicity 
or the concern of the public as has been exhibited in the past. 

We have gained impetus and help budgetwise and trainingwise be- 
cause of this publicity, but sometimes too much publicity can also 
cause harm. It can create curiosity. It can create a nedhient out of 
proportion to the actual problem. 

I cannot quote for other areas, but in the year since we have been 
keeping figures in San Bernardino County law-enforcement agencies 
we have only had 6 youth under 18 involved in narcotics, provably, 
which hardly warrants hysteria, when there are many other offenses of 
juveniles as ser ious in nature. 

So I feel that it should be approached with constant alertness, con- 
stant awareness, but not become hysterical about it. 

The Cuarrmawn. Do you think there is any danger on that score, Mr. 
Dyal, from televising hearings like this? 

Mr. Dyau. No, Senator, I am not worried about that sort of pub- 
licity. We worry in law enforcement sometimes that maybe too much 
is told youth, how do you make a fix? How do you take ashot? Some- 
times maybe we go too far with our education. 

I am not worried about a searching committee. 

The Cuarrman. You feel that the advantages which come from 
television, as far as the parents are concerned, would offset any dangers 
that might result to youth? 

Mr. Dyan. Yes, sir. I am not worried about this type of publicity 
or this sort of hearing. 
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Mr. Bozo. We found in Los Angeles, where they had arrested some 
three hundred and thirty juveniles last year for narcotics possession 
and use; in San Diego some seventy-three had been arrested, and I 
think throughout the State of Californi: 1—I stand to be corrected on 
this figure—there were some nine hundred youths arrested coming to 
the attention of law-enforcement officials involving the use or posses- 

sion of either marihuana or heroin. 

There has been a statement made numerous times by various people, 
experts, supposedly, in the field of narcotics, that this is the No. 1 hot- 
spot in the Nation. 

I wanted your observation on ws Mr. Dyal. 

Mr. Dyat. I question whether I am qualified to say. I can only 
speak naturally from my local oe and my association in the State 
association. 

I believe I am safe in saying generally that we in juvenile law en- 
forcement do not feel it has that serious implication as yet. 

Mr. Boro. Leaving the field of narcotics, has the field of dangerous 
drugs given any cause for alarm among Juvenile Officers Association ¢ 

Mr. Dyav. It is one of those things that we are constantly aware 
of, and probably has potential, because it is sometimes more easily 
obtainable, but I do not have that feeling in my local county picture 
as yet. 

It is one of those things when something happens, maybe in a large 
metropolitan area, we can be well aware in a short length of time it 
will be hitting us. 

Mr. Boro. Is San Bernardino primarily a rural or urban 
community ¢ 

Mr. Dyatu. It is more rural. Around 380,000 population, around 
21,000 square miles. <A lot of desert area. 

Mr. Boro. It is spread out? 

Mr. Dyat. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Your industries are principally packing industries, 
are they not? 

Mr. Dyat. Yes. 

Mr. Boso. How many arrests did _ have for narcotics last year? 

Mr. Dyat. I cannot tell you last yea The record, as I mentioned 
previously, was 6 under 18 in the iibtee’ of keeping the figures in the 
last 9 or 10 years. 

Now, that is not under 21, sir; that is under 18. 

Mr. Boro. Could you give us any idea as to the problems of de- 
linquency in a predominantly rural area ? 

Mr. Dyau. This may sound very odd, but, actually, delinquency 
normally is less in a rural area than in an urban area. 

Another funny thing, we have often times noticed in keeping figures 
that delinquency is always greater during school than during vaca- 
tion. That has never varied in our county in 9 years of keeping 
figures. 

Our only explanation for that is that you have destroyed an asso- 
ciation factor among youth during vacation which is not so in school, 
because they have their contacts and they are brought together in 
closely knit groups. 

So, generally speaking, your chances of delinquency are far less in 
rural areas than in urban areas 
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Mr. Bozo. Would you have any recommendation, either on a State 
level or on a Federal level, wherein additional legislation might be 
helpful in combating the problem of delinquency 4 

Mr. Dyat. I have put a lot of thought on that ever since I heard 
of your Senate investigating committee. A lot of our problems, the 
majority of them undoubtedly are going to have to be approached on 
a local level. 

On a State level, they are local problems. There is no question, I 
think all of us want the understanding of the Federal Government, 
their guidance, and their assistance. 

But there are not too many areas in which the Federal Government 
can step into a local problem such as this, except with their guidance 
and their assistance. 

That matter of transient youth is one field you can do a lot of 
good in. 

The CHatrmMan. Deserting parents running from one State to 
another is another field. 

Mr. Dyat. That is true, the absent father. 

There is no question there is a need of standardization among 
States. I might say that is one of the main reasons behind a State 
association of juvenile law enforcement. Our endeavor is that juvenile 
officers in San Francisco will operate with the same procedures and 
methods and interpretations as one in San Diego. We want to stand- 
ardize our procedures and our work habits, our reporting forms. 

I think that is the value of an association. 

The Cuarrman. If counsel will permit, that leads me to another 
question which I have asked at almost every hearing we have had in 
all parts of the Nation. 

Do you think it would be helpful to have uniform statutes in each 
of the 48 States, as near uniform as possible, to treat with the juvenile 
problem ? 

Mr. Dyat. You put me on a spot, because the problem has conno- 
tations that maybe I wouldn’t like if I thought it out, but I would 
say off the cuff with a fast reaction that I would like it. I think 
probably the more we swing to standardization, the better off we are 
going to be. 

For instance, a youth is a minor in California until they are 21. 
Our marriage laws are different. Our adulthood is different than 
many other States. Youth comes to California and if his family moves 
out here they think they can do the same things they could in their 
resident State where it is probably illegal in California. 

Our marriage laws are confusing, our divorce laws, all of those 
things are probably contributing factors to delinquency which, as you 
point out, we would be assisted by standardization. 

Mr. Boro, I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrman. To pursue that line just one step further, when I 
was a student in law school we had just adopted the uniform negotiable 
instrument act throughout the country. I don’t want to put the youth 
in a class with negotiable instruments, but it did much toward correct- 
ing a lot of abuse. 

Then we followed it up with many uniform statutes until when I 
was in the State legislature, my own State, we had the fresh pursuit 
act, and all these uniform statutes. They have done much to correct 
crime, to reduce crime. 
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It has been the contention of the Chair throughout these hearings 
from the time this subcommittee was created that uniform statutes— 
I do not expect them to be all alike, but as nearly uniform as possible 
in each of the 48 States—would go far toward helping those who have 
to administer the law to reduce delinque ney among children. 

Mr. Dyau. That, I think, is right. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Clendenen ¢ 

Mr. CLrenpenen. Mr. Dyal, did I understand you correctly to say 
that there were no funds available to your agency from any other local 
agency for the return of runaway youngsters ? 

Mr. Dyau. No, there is no fund, for instance, set up in a sheriff’s 
office to return transient youth. In many counties we can get funds 
from welfare officers to purgh: ise a ticket or the probation office in 
turn can get funds in time, but those things take time. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. Is that true in your county welfare department ? 

Mr. Dyaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLenpeneNn. The reason I ask is that I know that the Congress 
of the United States some 2 years ago provided certain funds avail- 
able as part of the Social Security Act—could be made available for 
the return of runaways from out of State. 

Mr. Dyau. That istrue. That is handled under our county welfare 
and assisted in Federal funds. 

The Cuatrman. You feel, do you, Mr. Dyal, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should have a revolving fund, so to speak, on which the State 
could draw for the purpose of returning these runaway children ? 

Mr. Dya. I don’t know whether I would be competent to say that 
that would be the answer. Itistheneed. Not it might be the answer. 

The CHatrman. It does become a Federal problem when a child 
from New Jersey takes off and comes over to your beautiful State for 
one reason or another. It does become a Federal problem. 

Mr. Dyau. There is no doubt about that. 

The Crarrman. I hope it is not the fault, in the case I am citing, not 
the fault of New Jersey, nor is it the fault of California. 

Mr. Dyau. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I would agree that somewhere in our Federal struc- 
ture we should have a provision which would enable the States to be 
relieved of that particular financial burden. 

Mr. Dyau. And particularly the local agency. 

The ¢ pans an. And particularly the local agency. 

Mr. Dyal, we are very grateful for your presence here. Some 32 
vears ago I was in your county a long while, some week or more ago 
I flew over it. It is a fine country. T think you are making a good 
record there. 

From your experience we will gain a lot. You have contributed to 
this record and I hope my colleagues will read carefully your 
testimony. 

Mr. Dyax. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Bono. Dr. Herbert Clish. 

The Cuarmman. Dr. Clish, we are glad to have you here today. 

Doctor, would you mind being sworn ¢ 

Dr. Crisn. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give before this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency will 
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be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 
Dr. Cuisu. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. HERBERT CLISH, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Bono. Will you state your name and position and local address, 
for the record ? 

Dr. Cuisu. I am Herbert Clish, superintendent of schools of the 
city and county of San Francisco. 

My business office is at 135 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mr. Boso. Dr. Clish, as superintendent of schools, do you have any 
observations on the problems of delinquency in the San Francisco 
area ? 

Dr. Cuisu. I believe I do, somewhat. I am ready to grant that un- 
questionably we do have some delinquent youth. I believe that some 
of the terminology that has been applied to these young people, when 
they get into difficulty, has been unfortunate. 

All of us deplore the fact that they do get into difficulty. We want 
to do everything we can to prevent it, but I believe we have to dif- 
ferentiate in our thinking and in our publicity between juveniles who 
are real problems in the community as between youngsters who may be 
on their way home from the game and one perhaps who for the first 
time in his life does something he should not do, and we immediately 
find a blaze of publicity which labels it as a resurgence of gangs. 

I think that kind of publicity, I think that kind of terminology— 
and I am not blaming just newspapers; some people in the public 
statements that they make using that type of terminology—causes 
some unstable youngsters who have considerable difliculty in keeping 
within balance to fall off the deep end. 

I think that does cause us to have some that we might not otherwise 
have, and I believe, too, that it is high time we started making more 
popular the more newsworthy, the doing of the good things that the 
vast majority of our youngsters do. 

There is no premium attached to being a decent youngster, unfortu- 
nately, these days, it seems. 

I think we should attach more premium to that, emphasize the good 
things they are doing, and make the good things popular. 

The CuarrmMan. That is true with our adults, too, sometimes. 

Dr. Ciisu. Very true, Senator. 

Mr. Bozo. What would you say, from the school viewpoint, would 
be the most outstanding juvenile delinquency problem today ¢ 

Dr. Crisu. I am sorry, Mr. Bobo, I don’t think I quite understand 
your question. 

Mr. Boro. Looking, as the school superintendent, at the picture of 
school delinquency, what would you say would probably be the great- 
est problem of juvenile delinquency in San Francisco? 

Dr. Ciisu. I can base my answer to that upon the type and num- 
ber of complaints I get as to misbehavior of youngsters outside of 
school. We get more reports over the weekend of using alcoholic 
beverages than we ever get about narcotics. 
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I raised that very question with some of my staff a few days ago 
and they felt that that was the chief problem. 

Mr. Bono. Has it come to be any problem at the various school 
functions, parties, dances, picnics ? 

Dr. Ciisu. We have not found it to my knowledge within the school 
building, but we have had reports where youngsters would have some 
alcoholic beverage and then a group of them try to go to the dance and 
not be allowed in. 

Mr. Boro. This would not be in the form of a gang activity, but 
just a spontaneous group meeting? 

Dr. Cursu. I think we have to differentiate between a group of 
friends where a youngster or two might get into some difficulty once 
in a great while, and what I think of as an organized gang that is 
really organized to get away with all that its members can. 

Mr. Boro. I think most of us, Dr. Clish, recognize that one of the 
first symptoms of delinquency is truancy from school. We noticed in 
going over the probation department report that there had been a 
23-percent increase in 1953 over 1952 in truancy in the San Francisco 
SC ‘hools. 

What would be the reason for this seemingly terrific increase 4 

Dr. Cuisu. I think there are several reasons. One, certain insta- 
bilities in the home. We have found, for instance, that when we 
investigated from the sociological point of view those youngsters that 
had attended our schools, w ho were taken in in the narcotics investiga- 
tion about a year ago, that there were certain conditions, such as a 
broken home, instability in the home, alcoholism in the home, the over- 
indulgence in the home from the point of view of spoiling the child 
by giving him too much, things of that sort. 

I think there is another responsibility that can be charged to the 
community. 

Then I want to refer to the schools, because we, too, are not blame- 
less, believe me. From the point of view of the community I am 
ao ing if we sometimes, when it comes to providing recreational 

facilities, don’t take a short-range point of view in that we look at the 
immediate budgetary problem instead of the long-range problem, not 
stopping to realize that it costs lots less to the community to keep a 
child in his home than to have to put him some place in custodial care 
at the expense of the community. 

Some budget economies, I think, are very short range. 

I think, too, that communities, citizens, should become acquainted 
with their schools, with all of their community recreational facilities, 
with such an institution as our Youth Guidance Center, our juvenile 
court, our juvenile bureau, and our police department, to find out 
whether or not these are adequately staffed or whether we are having 
more of the form and less of the spirit than we should have in the 
operation of these agencies. 

In schools, I think the community should look to see what its guid- 
ance services are; whether or not we attempt very, very early to diag- 
nose the problems of youngsters so that we keep them ‘from becoming 
more serious later. 

To look at our guidance and services and to the school life of these 
youngsters; to look at our boys’ clubs, our community recreational 
institutions provided our girls and also of the coeducational type. 
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I think in our public schools we need to see that our classes are not 
too large. We have to realize that boys and girls are different and 
we in the schools and in the community—and this is not peculiar to 

San Francisco—I think San Francisco has done quite a bit, but it can 
go a long way yet—but it is something that is quite prevalent I believe 
throughout the country. 

Formerly the senior high school used to be an institution to educate 
boys and girls who were preparing for college, or were taking business 
courses. The community and the school people in particular saw to it 
that if they did not have the ability to succeed at the old line high 
school work, they were flunked out before they got there. 

L he appened * be an easterner and when I was serving in a city in 
New England, I remember that by the time that youngsters got to 
the eighth grade if they had enough stick-to-it-iveness, or their par- 
ents insisted upon it, and they stayed until they were ready to grad- 
uate, they were sometimes allowed to graduate if they and ‘their 
parents would promise they would not try to enter senior high school. 

All of that has changed in America. The senior high school is now 
an institution for the housing and the giving of some type of education 
to all boys and girls whose parents want to avail themselves of it pretty 
much between the ages of 14 and 18. 

You have in any sizable high school in America today boys and 
girls who will range in mentality from a ca vlity where they could 
be expected to do only the work of the fifth or sixth grade, as we know 
it, to mentalities where these boys and girls could compete with soph- 
omores and juniors in our colleges and universities. 

We have thereby thrust upon these high schools this tremendous 
problem of meeting the needs of the varied needs of all of these boys 
and girls. 

Now, if we just try to give them the old-line material or some of that 
watered-down, we are not meeting their interest, we are not meeting 
their needs. They are not successful, and we are all human. These 
boys and girls are the same as we, and they don’t like to do the things 
at which they can’t succeed. School becomes a dull, unattractive place 
to them and they can gain recognition in the school in only one way as 
a rule and that is to make sufficient nuisances of themselves and to 
make the teacher’s life miserable by doing things that the better boys 
and girls are either too well bred to do, or don’t dare to do, and gain 
recognition that way. 

For that they may be suspended and out in the street and get into 
trouble. Or, if they just can’t stand the school any longer, they play 
truant. 

Now, I think the schools have a very distinct responsibility, and 
this is going to cost some more money, to develop programs which will 
meet the interest, the needs, and the varying abilities of all of these 
boys and girls who are attending our great American public schools 
today. 

Then there is something else that comes back on the community. 
Say what you will, and doing everything that a school system may do 
to see to it that costs or the sociai pressures in a high school are not too 
creat, there are still some boys and girls who want to be dressed as well 
as the others are dressed. They want to have some spending money 
the way others have, and to be able to do certain things. 
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[ think one of the finest things for any boy and girl is to have some 
work experience. I think that is one way in which they learn the 
value of a dollar, to have had to earn it, and it has some character- 
building qualities that are excellent for these boys and girls. 

I should like to say the secondary schools, not only of California but 
of America, working with the people in the community, ‘emphasize 
much more than they have at the present time what we call the 44 
program; that is about 4 hours in school when they are getting their 
subjects there and then 4 hours when they can have some kind of work 
in the community. 

Now, I know that that does in days of job scarcity frighten some 
people and it does cause a problem. 

Here, again, I think the community has to lock at it from the point 
of view of the future of that community, the point of view of the 
future of our country, and realize, too, that this kind of thing is going 
to cost the employer and the taxpayer lots less than if a sizable per- 
centage of these boys and girls get into such difficulty that they have 
to be cared for in protective custody. 

I think, too, there is a place for a type of institution we were about 
ready—at least I was, in my own thinking—about ready to recommend 
to my board of education at the time of the incident that was called 
the Korean police action. I think there are some boys and girls, boys 
in particular, who have not gotten into any difficulty. You know, it 
is the tragic thing here in our own immediate area with our log-cabin 
ranch school a boy has to get into difficulty with the law before he can 
go there. 

Now. I think there are a number of adolescent: boys who by the very 
state of their emotional development and their physical development 
just can’t quite seem to stand and exist within the four walls of the 
classroom. We planned at that time with some money from a founda- 
tion to establish a 24-hour ranch school which would not be punish- 
ment; it would be a privilege for youngsters to go who wanted to go 
and whose parents wanted them to gothere. I think that would keep 
a lot of boys from becoming delinquent. 

But in our own immediate situation within our high schools 
throughout the country, I think the main problem is a problem of cur- 
riculum, developing these various courses to which I have referred, 
and also providing work experience for which a youngster can be ps aid. 

Mr. Bono. You spoke of an increased need for cuidance facilities, 
Dr. Clish, and the increased enrollments in the schools. 

Has not the school budget been cut in the last year somewhat ? 

Dr. Cuisu. Yes; it was here. Even though I did not like it, I must 
add that I had a perfectly grand honeymoon for 7 vears with a budget 
increase of over 100 percent and so I can’t claim that the community 
has been niggardly at all. 

[ think we have to watch on our guidance services, Mr. Bobo, that as 
our enrollments increase we just don’t add to the caseload of our guid- 
ance counselors, but rather that we provide additional services and in- 
sofar as the reference to our cut in the budget was concerned, that 

yas accomplished by a change in the pupil- teacher ratio in the ele- 
mentary schools and in the sec cond: ary schools. 

When I protested it, fearing that we might be talking about the 
juvenile delinquency out of one corner of our mouth and talking about 
the conditions that produce it out of the other corner, the board of 
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education did advise me, in fact directed me, to study the situation 
very early this fall and if the conditions which I feared might have 
developed insofar as sizes are concerned, because the teacher cannot 
do his best work with a large class, that I should immediately bring 
the matter back to the board so that it would be corrected. 

That study is now in process and the complete study I expect will be 
in the hands of my board 2 weeks from last night, so that we will be 
planning any remedial action needed. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the average classroom population here to- 
day in San France ‘isco? 

Dr. Cuisn. It varies a bit, Senator. I had recommended and the 
board had adopted soon after I came here, ac a ass size of 25 in the first 
grades, 30 in the second, and third, and 35 in the ae through 
eighth. 

In our secondary schools, depending upon whether certain of them 
were what we might call problem schools, learning difficulties and 
the like within them, the pupil-teacher ratio varied. It was smaller 
in schools of that sort. 

I then, with the approval of the board, put in what I called adjust- 
ment classes, those are for the slow learners, those at the low ends of 
the mental scale to which I referred earlier, those had been outside 
the form law, but would be put in under the new form law, we allowed 
staff time for organizing a social program within the school to take 
care of these students, things of that sort. 

Some of our classes were smaller than the ratio; some of them were 
larger, because we were engaged in a big building program. 

Here we could not have applied it literally even if we had placed 
all the money within the budget to do so because we did not have the 
classrooms. 

But as rapidly as we have built buildings, we have been trying to 
move toward that. 

I am very confident, myself, that if my research upon this point 
shows that the conditions which I feared might develop have developed, 
that when I present it to the board 2 weeks from now, they will direct 
me to take the remedial steps I want to take. 

The CuairMan. Our classrooms all over the country are overloaded ; 
there is no question about that. 

Dr. Cuisu. Yes, they are, and I think we are building up. For 
instance, let us look at the teaching of reading. Now all youngsters 
in the first grade don’t learn to re: ad there because the “vy are not ready 
mentally or emotionally, but if the teacher does not have too large a 
class and the youngster is ready for reading, but having some diffic ulty 
with it, the teacher is able to give him some individual time and atten- 
tion to help him. 

However, if the teacher in the first grade is running up to 40 or 
larger in that first grade, I always say to my fellow teac chers, “Let us 
not try to kid the public. You are not giving any individual 
attention.” 

If the child does not learn to read when he is ready to, that problem 
keeps building up through the grades and reading is the absolute tool 
that every child must have. 

If he is not able to read, then he starts getting into difficulty and 
school becomes uninteresting, and school being uninteresting, he gets 
into minor difficulties and then ms ujor ones. 
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I think the school system should put in a much more extensive 
remedial program than they have at the present time to take care of 
these matters. 

Mr. Boro. I was interested in the 24-hour camp school reference. I 
wonder how long during the day the actual school buildings are open 
for use by the students. 

Dr. Cuisu. Here in San Francisco quite a bit, Mr. Bobo. Before 
a charter amendment which was approved by our citizens about 3 or 
4 years ago, the city recreation commission used to come in after school 
hours and take over our school facilities. The charter amendment 
was put there which stated that the school district itself must operate 
recreational facilities that are on school district property. 

That transferred the cost from the city-county budget to the school- 
district budget and, of course, helped keep not the overall tax rate 
lower, but the tax rate for the city-county departments and put it over 
on the school district. 

We were glad to take it if the people wanted us to, because we felt 
we could doa very good job. 

Now, what we have done in our program is to supplement what the 
recreation park commission is doing. The recreation park commis- 
sion became a joint commission under the terms of this same charter 
amendment. They were building new recreational facilities because of 
a board issue they had. When they completed the recreational facili- 
ties, if our school facilities which we were operating was close by, I 
immediately recommended to the board that we close our school facil- 
ity. Not to save the money, but we went off to some other part of the 
city where there were not adequate recreational facilities and opened 
them within our school buildings. 

We have a very, very extensive adult education program. It has 
been curtailed a bit, part of it wisely, but partly unwisely, by the 
State lebttlatunt at the last session, but we have during the year in 
San Francisco from 50 to 100,000 different adults in our adult educa- 
tion program sometime during the year. 

We have certain evenings in certain neighborhoods where we know 
the children will be out anyway, when younger children may be in 
the school gym and under the supervision ‘of our staff the early 
part of the evening, then they have to go to their home and the older 
ones come in later. 

School buildings cost altogether too much money just to keep 
them open during the hours of the school day. California has what 
is known as the Civic Center Act. I think personally it is a very fine 
thing and any community agency which qualifies under the act, and 
we have such things as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
PHA’s, anything that is not a profitable organization, may come in 
and under the Civie Center Act have the free use of our school facility 
for carrying on its activity. That is throughout the State of 
California. 

I think it is a very wonderful thing because the schools do belong 
to all of the people. They should have the right to use them. 

Mr. Boro. I was wondering if all the high schools in your city 
would be open after school hours, the gymnasium on Saturdays avail- 
able for dances by certain groups, and to what extent they were used 
by the juvenile age group, school-age group. 
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Dr. Cuisn. They are open if they want them. I would not say 
they are open as much on Saturday nights. Boys and girls don’t 
always want to go back to the high school for a social event, particu- 
larly in the city. 

I have found that, for instance, a group may be having a dance, you 
may have a very wonderful gymnasium in the school that can be ver v 
attractively decorated and they c:n put on a perfectly grand time, 
but they prefer, with proper supervision, to go to one of the hotels and 
their parents want them to do it. 

I believe that in most of our high schools, if you were to go about 
the city during the evening, you would find the gymnasiums open. I 
would find them open as much on a Saturday night. 

Mr. Boso. I was particularly interested in that, Dr. Clish, because 
as you know, we met with a group of your students the other morning. 
Their reaction was that they had no place to go in San Francisco. That 

way they wound up on the beach and in the parks and otherwise. 

Dr. Crisn. I have been into that, too, because I met periodically 
with a group of my high-school leaders. I think their opinions about 
their problems are frequently more valuable than those of us who are 
adults, who are looking at them remotely and with a kind of rose- 
colored glasses back at the time we were those ages. 

I think the youngsters know much more about it. About 3 or 4 years 
ago I got that same complaint. One of the chief ones I got was ths at it 
cost the »m too much if they wanted to take a date out to go to the movies 
Friday evening, so I took it upon myself to write to the theater groups 
within the city asking if we could not make a special price for these 
youngsters. 

Some of the theaters did it. We had something happen here that if 
you go to any large cities, or do iater, I think you | might pass on to the 
theater people there. I don’t know : any other large city in the United 
States in which this happens, but about 4 years or something ago, 
4 or 5 years, I ate lunch one day with Mr. W illiam Zsissig, who is the 
manager of the Curran and Geary Theaters. I talked to him about 
what sometimes appears to be a dying interest in the legitimate theater 
and felt it either had a responsibility to create upon the part of our 
young people its future audience, to create an appetite upon their part, 
but they certainly could not pay those prices, so Mr. Zsissig for any 
production—when South Pacific was here in the early days we didn’t 
naturally get the free tickets—but for any production that is not that 
type w here the house is sold out for weeks ahead, he has given me hun- 
dreds of tickets for the second balcony for my students to go without 
5 cents of cost so long as I agreed to send 1 staff member w ith each 25 
youngsters. 

While it has been in effect that has given hundreds of our high 
school and city college youngsters, some of who would have no oppor- 
tunity to see a production in the legitimate theater, the chance to see 
it and the chance to do something that was worth while. 

We even had the opportunity to have previewed any production to 
make sure we thought it was safe for them. 

I think what they are referring to, many of them, is that when they 
say they have no place to go, that during the week they perhaps go, if 
they go out in the evening, of course, I am old-fashioned and think 
they shouldn’t. they ought to be home doing their home work, but if 
the parents allow them to, and they go out, they go to our recreation 
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centers or during the past basketball season. basketball games in the 
middle of the week, they go to school, but when it comes Friday night 
they want to do something a little different and they are interested in 
some other sort of thing, such as taking a date to a movie, where it is 
not going to cost too much for those youngsters who don’t have too 
much to spend on that sort of thing. 

Mr. Boso. It has been the experience of the San Francisco schools 
on opening the schools, then, that the students don’t attend ? 

Dr. Cuisn. They do attend to a certain extent. But they are not 
satisfied with just the schools, They want some other things. 

Mr. Bozo. To get back to the problem of truancy again, Dr. Clish. 
I notice you said that certain instabilities in the home—alcoholism, 
broken homes—would account for the increase. 

I wonder if there is that breakdown of the homes in the San Fran- 
cisco area that truancy would iner ase ? 

Dr. Cuisu. That is part of the problem. There is also the problem 
where both parents are working. I can recall] very vividly one of the 
youngsters who was in about a year ago in connection with the wonder- 
ful work our juvenile bureau did in the narcotics problem with a few 
of our youngsters, that in talking to this youngster she stated the num- 
ber of dollars she was given a week. She was giving a boy a couple of 
dollars to get her a couple of marihuana cigarettes. How many dol- 
lars a week she was given for spending money by her parents rather 
appalled me. 

I came to the conclusion in my own mind that this parent was at- 
tempting to make up through giving dollars for what she was not 
viving the child in attention, affection, during the day when the child 
might have needed it. 

Then, just as I spoke of parents being weak and protective, I had a 
sociological analysis made of the case of these youngsters involved by 
the staff committee. We also had three of the cases where I’ mother 
and the 3 fathers were described as stern and domineering. 

I think there is a place for parent education. 

In our schools today we are trying to educate through our courses 
in home and family life these present boys and girls, so they may 
become better parents, 

With our adult division we are trying to work with the present-day 
parent and have them realize we have to strike a happy medium, over- 
ly stern and domineering parents can be just as bad for the child as 
the overindulgent parent, because he drives them out of the house, 
where there can be no happiness for him. 

Mr. Bowo. Could the reason for some of this increase be due to the 
fact that maybe classes are overcrowded and there might be a lessening 
of guidance personnel for students ¢ 

Dr. Cuisn. I think that could be part of it also; in fact, I am confi- 
dent that you can’t pick any one dominant cause. I think itis a combi- 
nation of factors, 

Unquestionably, if you have a class, let us say, in high school, where 
the youngsters are having some difficulty, certain of them with their 
learning because they are plain slow learners, they have not the men- 
tality, and the teacher has 38, 40, 42 in that class, that teacher just 
can’t get down to giving special help to these youngsters in special diffi- 
culty and the youngster finally says to himself, “What is the use,” or 
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something a little more forceful, and just stays away because he feels 
he is wasting his time. 

Mr. Boro. All of those, certainly, would be factors in truancy ? 

Dr. Crtsu. Definitely. 

Mr. Boso. Would truancy in 1954 be increasing over 1953 4 

Dr. CuisH. Would it be? 

Mr. Boro. Is it? 

Dr. CutsH. I haven’t any figures at this stage, so I couldn’t tell you. 

The truancy mainly at the beginning of the year is that where they 
might not have rounded some of compulsory attendance age who 
moved into the community and their records have not come from an- 
other place, or some who have been in our schools and have not yet 
been rounded up. 

Say what they will about youngsters not liking school, at the outset 
youngsters perhaps not because of what they do when they get there, 
but they do like to be with their peers. 

I think being back with students of their own age has a certain 
pulling factor, but those who get back there and get in large classes 
where they have no chance to succeed at all are the ones who, if they 
have not already started plaving truant, would very soon. 

Mr. Bozo. Dr. Clish, I think on yesterday we noticed in the news- 
papers that a committee of the board of education had brought in a 
report on liquor and narcotics which had been submitted. 

Can you give us any information on what this report showed ? 

Dr. Cusn. Yes. In fact, I brought along two copies for the 
committee. I instigated this committee, it started about a year ago. 
It was right at the time of the matter of this narcotics issue in the 
community. We had been having a program, as I had somebody work- 
ing on it before, but I wanted to ) know what we weren't doing that we 
should be doing and what else we could do in addition to wh: at we had 
already been doing, and might have been working to help. 

About 2 or 3 years ago when I was going east on some other busi- 
ness, I did at the request of our mayor visit a number of the larger 
cities and talked with the people there about the narcotics problem. 

[ did not go to the school people. I went to the police, and I went 
to = hospital commissioners in the large cities finding out how 
many cases had come in for treatment of that sort. 

Each year in the summertime for a couple of weeks all of our ad- 
ministrators, our principals, supervisors, come to school themselves 
for a week in August and we plan for next year. 

At that workshop a year ago we went through this matter. I had 
the officers in the juvenile bureau present facts on these cases that they 
had just been working on and we set up a committee. We had people 
from our division of child welfare, health, physical education, our 
adult education, the man who was my liaison with the juvenile court, 
principals and assistant principals, and people from our child guidance 
and psychiatric services. 

They went into case studies of these youngsters who were involved, 
in the whole matter of whether it was marihuana or heroin in that 
group. 

We found of the 28 cases that 24 were marihuana, 4 were the 
heroin. 
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We found that 24 of them were local residents; 4 were nonresi- 
dents, transients; 3 had not attended our schools; 17 had attended 
or graduated; and 7 were still attending. 

When I saw the number of those who had attended and graduated, 
or left or were still in our schools, I was even more interested in 
finding out what we could do by way of prevention with these young- 
sters while we had them there. 

Then the number dropped down to seven because one of the young- 
sters was exempted from attendance. 

We found that the majority of those youngsters who had attended 
local schools had attended our public schools. They went into the 
whole matter of the juveniles arrested by the State Bureau of Nar- 
cotics—to compare our situation with other cities. 

It looked as though we were in a pretty good situation, but we still 
weren't happy that any youngsters had been users at all. 

Our group made the following proposals very briefly : 

There would be a general bulletin, that would contain up-to-date 
authoritative information concerning both alcohol and narcotics, 
available to all school personnel, but be designed for principals and 
assistant principals and counselors and nurses. 

They set forth information that should be in that booklet. They 
then suggested we develop certain resources units varying for our 
junior and senior high school and city college and things we can do 
on an adult level to work with parents. 

They paid deserved tribute to the cooperation we had had from the 
press, radio, and television, and our law-enforcement agencies in the 
community, and recommended that I bring a person into the central 
office to develop this bulletin and the resource unit. 

That is, the way we develop these is this: In fact, most of those 
things are being done by some teachers in our schools, but what we 
want to do is to raise the level of all up to the level of what the best 
are doing. 

So we find the best things that are going on, bring them together 
and then set up some workshops to instruct our people in their use. 

Mr. Boro. Dr. Clish, I have been interested in the testimony we have 
had developed up to the present time regarding the narcotics, use of 
narcotics and marihuana in San Francisco. There was brought to my 
attention last evening a series of newspaper articles going back over 
a period of years, one quoted in the San Francisco paper of October 
1951, that you had asked for a law to fight the dope evil here and 
that the marihuana problem is more serious than most people want 
to believe, and drastic steps should be taken to meet the problem. 

Then on up into 1953, that the situation today is definitely alarming, 
it is like measles, it is in the incubation state. 

I just wonder if the measures taken in San Francisco have been 
sufficient to curtail the problem in narcotics within that year’s time. 

Dr. CuisH. The statement that I made back in about 1951, and I 
still stand by somewhat, is this: I stated, I think it was 1951, that 
while the use of heroin was apparently relatively limited, nobody 
knew just what the use of marihuana was, 

I felt, too, that some people made very light of it. For instance, 
I visited one of our large cities and talked with the head of that divi- 
sion of the police department who would be responsible for handling 
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that matter. He told me that any narcotics that came into the com- 
munity came in with certain of the personnel on the transcontinental 
train. 

I asked him if he thought they went out into the fields around there 
and picked the marihuana on a train stopover. 

He looked at me and said, “If you mean the crazy weed, that is 
narcotics, our problem is infinitely more serious in this city.” 

The statement has been made that it is not habit forming and maybe 
it is not. But certain of the cases I have known of in juveniles, they 
started off with marihuana and before too long certain of them gradu- 
ated to something else. 

[ still feel now, as I did then, that no punishment, there is no pun- 
ishment that is too drastic to mete out to an adult who will give a 
youngster a narcotic and start him on the way to becoming an addict. 

As a citizen I am very, very proud of the way our police department, 
our juvenile bureau, our district attorney’s oflice, prepared those cases 
a year ago, the narcotics cases, when there was so many convictions, 
they had them prepared so carefully these vile traitors, these adults 
that had mes them for children, just threw the towel in and 
walked in and pleaded guilty. 

I think a community awakening periodically on this kind of thing 
is very good. It must be very disheartening for the police and with 
them T include the State narcotics enforcement officials, and Feder: al, 
too, for that matter, for anything they do in our community, if they 
have what they think is a good case and the minimum possible, per- 
haps under the law, is all that is meted out to the adult who might 
provide narcotics to children. 

I think our judges locally have been very, very firm and we are 
very proud of it. 

I think our program that we have been doing in the schools, I think 
the stand of our newspapers, the work of our police department, our 
district attorney’s office, our judges, I think all of those things have 
helped to serve notice upon these people that they cannot make our 
youngsters victims of the narcotics evil and get away with it. 

I think that San Francisco has made great progress. But I am 
still moved to say that I don’t believe we perhaps know yet at the 
present time just what the extent of the marihuana use may be. 

Mr. Boso. I am inclined to agree with you in that particular state- 
ment, Doctor, because I was very much impressed in E] Paso at a 
recent hearing we had there where they had—and I think I have re- 
peated this statement here—confiscated enough marihuana to make 
9 million cigarettes and had only gotten 5 to 10 percent, on their fig- 
ures, of that coming across the border. 

If you multiply that, there were 90 million marihuana cigarettes 
floating around the country some place. 

Yet it seems that the testimony which we get is that marihuana and 
heroin seemingly are no problem throughout the country, knowing 
as you have stated there that primarily marihuana is used by the 
younger age groups and the teen-agers as a step into the further 
addiction of heroin. 

Dr. Cuirsu. May I say, sir, I think we need to differentiate in our 
thinking between youngsters who may be a one-time user of mari- 
huana on a dare and those who continue using it. 
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Of course, what we want to do through our program working with 
youth and their parents is to keep all of these youngsters from be- 
coming even the one-time user on a dare. 

Mr. Bopo. I understand in the schools of California that instruc- 
tions in narcotics Is a requirement. 

Dr. Cuisu. It is, sir. 

Mr. Bono, That is carried out in the high-school level / 

Dr. Crisn. We carry it from the elementary right through suiting 
it to the maturity of the children. 

Mr. Boxe. Do you think that educational program has paid off in 
results ¢ 

Dr. Crisu. I believe it has. I believe a stepped-up one will pay 
higher dividends. 

Mr. Boro. I believe that is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Clish, the Chair had a number of questions to 
ask, but counsel has covered the field so thoroughly that he leaves the 
Chair with but a few. 

May I make this observation: I was glad to hear you recommend a 
work program somewhere in your school system. I remember just 
before the advent of World War II when, in New Jersey, the people 
on the farms were moving into industry. Whether they knew it or 
not, we were getting ready for war, and the Chair was then in the 
State Senate of New Jersey ; 

I knew that sooner or later something had to be done to relieve our 
farmers and provide farm labor. So I set about a program in educa- 
tion, as part of our educational program, which would permit the 
children in our high schools in New Jersey, if their studies were at 
a certain level, to volunteer for farm work at certain seasons in the 
important seasons, and the fall. 

I had a little trouble at first. Labor was against that. Some of 
the social agencies said I was trying to bring back child labor. 

Finally, after persisting, I got all these people together. One night 
in the legislature we put through this bill and both houses voted it 
unanimously under suspension of rules and it did work out and it 
provided these farmers with excellent help in the seasons when they 
were sowing and when they were harvesting. 

I was very proud of that program because I had many of the 
best farmers in the State tell me that those youngsters made much 
better farmers than any farmhands they had ever had. 

Dr. Cuisu. I found that same thing when I was in New York. 

The CwHarrman. Those children were happy about themselves. 
Perhaps I was a little more proud of it because I had a youngster 
in high school at that time and he organized a group and led “that 
group. Though he isa Navy flier now his desire is still to be a farmer 
some day. 

Doctor, in some of the big cities in which we have ventured forth 
we have found—TI do not like to use the words “iron curtains,” but 
certainly there were curtains between the educational people, the 
welfare people, and the law-enforcement agencies. 

It is obvious from your testimony, to me at least, that you don’t 
have that condition here in San Francisco. 

Dr. Ciisn. We all work with one another, I am sure. 
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The Carman. You have complete cooperation; you exchange 
your records and each knows what the other is doing for the most 
part. 

Dr. Crisn. For instance, Senator, so far as the educational pro 
eram in our civil defense is concerned, we carry it on, we aioe 
certain people from other agencies who have adult-education pro 
grams to give all that instruction for the community. 

We try to carry on for them, with the exception of the police acad 
emy, anything that any city-county agency needs by way of an edu 
cational program. We do it for the schools. 

The Crarrman. That seemed to me to be obvious, but I wanted 
that stated affirmatively for the record, because I would like to take 
your example back to some of these other cities and show them what 
you can do and what can be done. 

Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Dr. Clish, do you operate any half-day schools 
here because of taeve ms of overe ‘rowding? 

Dr. Cuisu. No, sir: we have never h: id a child on a half-day basis, 
but we have transported hundreds of them in order to give them a 
full day of school. 

aes I say, our kinderg _— are just a half-day anyway. 

Mr. CLenpeNEN. Yes; I understand. In terms of numbers, to the 
best of your knowledge what are the largest classes you have at the 
eleme a ar'y-s¢ ‘hool level ? 

Dr. Ciisn. You might find one here or there. I just sent out my 
forms, a I will hazard an estimate on that. You might find here 
and there 388 and 39. You might find 40. Iam not sure. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Around 40 would be the largest ¢ 

Dr. Cuisu. That would be very unusual to find m: iny of them. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Would you be more likely to find the larger classes 
mM some of the areas of higher delinquency here, or in some of the 

ireas of lesser delinquency ¢ 

Dr. Crisu. It could be both. I was very concerned about it when 
| saw it and called for an explanation in one of our very favored 
economic areas. 

I can recall, due to overcrowding and the fact that we had to put 
up a number of new buildings when I first came here, that our own 
daughter was in a class, in the intermediate grades of elementary 
school, of about 47. 

But that was extremely unusual. 

| think perhaps the average class size—and then we have to think 
in terms of the range because the average is so unreliable—the average 


class size in the elementary school might run about 32, 33. 
Mr. CLENDENEN. It 1s our understanding that vandalism in the 


schools increased about 25 percent in 1953 over 1952. 

Dr. Crisn. Yes. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. To what do you attribute that rather substantial 
increase ¢ 

Dr. Ciasi. It was in the cost of it that it went up. 

In one of the years they got in two of the buildings and set fires. 

We have, I would say—lI did give figures the other day and . do 
not recall them exactly, I think we have had $20,000 or so a year in 
just broken glass. 
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Now, all of that may not be vandalism. If the yard is restricted 
in size and the youngsters are playing ball after school hours, a base- 
ball might go through the window. But I think it is much easier 
to replace a few panes of glass and have the youngsters in the sc thool- 
vard at the risk of breaking one, than to have them playing in the 
street. 

So I don’t weep over the fact that they break some glass playing 
baseball. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Do you recall approximately what the total cost 
was of vandalism in the schools during 1953 ¢ 

Dr. Ciisi. One year it went from about $60,000 up to about 880,000, 
Our highest year was eighty, but it wasn’t in 1953. 

We did have it one year when it went up to about $80,000. That was 
the year when we had all of the fires. 

Mr. CLeNDENEN. I was talking to a couple of boys here in San 
Francisco a few days ago who had been wards of the California Youth 
\uthority. These boys, I believe, were about 17 years of age, and 
they talked to me about some difficulty on the part of the older CY A 
wards in terms of being readmitted to the San Francisco schools. 

Are you aware of this problem ? 

Dr. Crisu. If there is, I certainly do not know of it. In fact, | 
would doubt it very, very much. They might do this: It might be 
decided that it is best for a boy not to go back into the school which 
he had formerly attended if it is known in that school that that boy 
got into serious difficulty. 

You see, with the exception of one of our senior high schools, there 
is a free choice of high schools in San Francisco, and if while he was 
in that school he got into difficulty and it was a type of neighborhood 
where coming back from having been in a correctional institution 
he might become a he ‘TO, it might have bee n dee ided by his probation 
ofiicer and our child-welfare division that this boy would be better 
off in a new environment. 

l would agree with that wholeheartedly. 

Insofar as the rest of it is concerned, for instance, I had letters 
several months ago from the warden at San Quentin wanting some- 
body to talk with their preparolees group. He said many of them 
felt, these men, that perhaps there would be no place for them back 


in the community. They wanted to know what educational oppor- 
tunities were available. 
[ wrote back and told him I would send my men over and I would 


like him to tell those men that lie ‘n they came out and enrolled in 
our schools, nobody but the man himself : and his parole officer would 
know that he had ever spent any time in San Quentin. 

[ feel very certain that if a boy wasn’t in that certain school it was 
perhaps because they felt it was better for him to start with a clean 
sl ate. 

Our child guidance service has absolute freedom to place a child 
in any school where they think that child will adjust. We have a 
liaison man that works with Mr. Green’s division in the juvenile court 
where we operate the school and that log-cabin ranch, and he takes 
care of their placement back in school. 

The sole objective being to place this young person in the school 


where he can make the best adjustment and go ‘along and forget what 
has happened before. 
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I would say if there were any such cases where boys say they have 
had difficulty getting back into school, I would like very much if they 
and their parents would get in touch with me, call me personally, and 
I would look into the matter. I question it. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. One last question. 

Going back to this matter of some drinking, beer drinking and 
so on in the park on the part of youth, has it been necessary for you 
at any point to discontinue school activities, and now I refer pri- 
marily to extracurricular activities such as dances, because of too 
great an amount of rowdyism or other difficulty in connection with 
them ¢ 

Dr. Ciisu. Not to my knowledge. 

When about a year ago we had some difficulty in the district of 
South Market Street and there was some thought that I should per- 
haps not allow them to hold a dance that night, and when the thing 
happened I went that forenoon and talked to assemblies in five of 
our high schools in that area, putting the whole matter up to the 
youngsters and told them that it had been suggested that I should di 
rect them not to have the dance. But I did not do it for two reasons: 

One, if I called off the dance they would be out in the street and 
they would be much more apt to get into trouble, milling around. 

Secondly, I told them I was not calling it off because I had very 
great confidence in them and they would see to it that nothing 
happened. 

[ went down to their affair that night myself, and it was very, 
smooth. I — not heard of anything that had to be called off. 

Now, if a youngster came to the dance and he appeared to have 
been deidine beer because our dance is carefully supervised, he would 
not be allowed in. 

When that was noted, then at the first of the week, if he was a 
youngster connected with the juvenile court anyway, his probation 
officer would be notified, but I am confident that the principal of the 
school would have the parents right in his office because we work 
very closely with the home. 

We feel we have a moral obligation to let the parents know any 
thing of that sort about their children while there is still time to do 
anything about it. 

Mr, CLENDENEN. I have no further questions. 

The CuatrmMan. Doctor, | would like to pursue two lines of thought 
just briefly. 

First, in order to do this, can the official recorder return to this 
morning’s testimony, the testimony of Mrs. Smart? 

(Off the record. ) 

Dr. Cuisu. There was one by Corliss Lamont. There was one 
called Thirteen Against the Many. That was a story of a group of 
Negroes who made the grade. 

Among them I can recall this, discussing it, I said the president of 
Fisk University, Charles Johnson, who is an internationally known 
sociologist; Mary McLeod Bethune, who had charge of Negro NYA 
days; Paul Robeson—— 

The Cuarrman. My recollection was that Mrs. Smart referred to 
this book as having been written by Paul Robeson’s wife. 

Dr. Cutsu. That is one that we didn’t have because we have a 
screening committee to take care of that. 
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The Carman. All right, you can go ahead with this list. 

Dr. Cursu. And I spoke of the Thirteen Against the Many. 

I came to the conclusion that they perhaps—there are some people, 
you know, who feel that nobody has a right to protest his status in 
life; that minority groups have no right to. I maintain that is 
thoroughly American, that people have a right to do that kind of 
thing. 

As I looked over the 13 Negroes and I read these 5 books, in detail, 
myself, the 13 I looked over, I looked over the 13 Negroes, I think what 
set them against it was that perhaps Paul Robeson was mentioned in 
it, but the book was written, over 11 years ago, before they claimed 
that Paul Robeson had such affinity for Communist Russia. 

I could not see anything in that book. There was one, an introduc- 
tion to psychology, that would be just by teachers. There was nothing 
in it and, mark you, I read these books after positioning myself to the 
point that I was looking for something that was subversive or obscene, 
because of the charges that had been made about 15 books. 

The CuHatrman. Now, one book that the lady cited, she said, and 
I never have seen the book except on the table from which you are 
testifying, she said it had to do with sex perversion. 

Dr. CuisH. That we do not have. I do not know the book. 

One of the gentlemen from Marin asked me if I would read the 
book. I said there was no reason why I had to, there were a lot of good 
things being written I wanted to read; I had no time to and I had no 
interest in reading it. 

Personally, I think that kind of book, it is a book in abnormal psy- 
chology, I don’t see any real reason why that would be used by a class 
in high school. It might be used if there were a teacher or teachers 
taking a course in abnormal psychology, but if it is going to be in the 
library, from my personal point of view, it should be on a reserved 
shelf and not on a shelf where students have access to it. 

The Cuarman. The Chair would certainly agree with that. 

Are you familiar with a book called How Man Discovered His 
Body ? 

Dr. Ciisu. No, sir. We didn’t have that, either. Do you have the 
list there ? 

Of course, some of them believe that nobody should mention a united 
world. 

I reminded them that the Communist bloc was trying to abort and 
defeat UNESCO, and that in taking the attitude they were they 
were really aiding and abetting them, although I am sure they did not 
mean to do so. 

The Cuarrman. I know that because I introduced two resolutions 
in the Senate of the United States to inquire into and explore the possi- 
bilities of the world federation and also the North Atlantic Union. 

Some of my people back in New Jersey did not understand that at 
all. It was merely an exploration of a possibility, and not a commit- 
ment of this great Nation to any particular effort. 

If we do not explore some of these things, of course, we are going to 
be lost. 

Dr. Cutsu. In the book, Corliss Lamont set forth that Communists 
set an example in which minority peoples could live together in har- 


mony. 
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Then he pointed out in almost the next breath that while there had 
been some persecution of the Jews in Communist Russia, it should be 
borne in mind that the Jews had controlled the business there in pre- 
revolution days and that when the revolution came and they were 
nationalizing business and the Jews objected, they were being perse- 
cuted not as Jews but as businessmen who wanted to keep their own 
businesses. 

My reaction to the whole book was that it was very, very slanted; 
that I did not believe a word he said. He was trying to put Com- 
munist Russia in the most favorable light, but, mark you, I would still 
keep that book to have the teacher use it with high-school students 
because the majority of our boys and girls do not go on to school beyond 
high school. 

Someplac e before they leave us, someplace along the line, we have to 
teach them that they are going to come up against propaganda and 
they are going to come up against totalitarian doctrines. 

I would like a teacher to take that book when she is discussing this 
matter of propaganda and say to the boys and girls when they are 
studying about communism so that they will be aware of it and not be 
deluded by it, to say to them, “Here is an ex xample of the kind of 

slanted writing you are going to come up against,” and read them some 
passages from it. 

I think that book has a distinct value in a high-school library to be 
used under the supervision of the teacher teaching them about propa 
ganda. 

I recommend that it be kept on the shelf of the library. I have had 
a little bit of fan mail about it, but I am going to continue to stand 
by my guns. 

The CHairman. It has been some time since I have been in high 
school, but at that time we had a reference library and the librarian 
in charge knew the children pretty well. 

I suppose there were books there that probably some parents would 
have arched their eyebrows about had they known they were there, 
but I think the teachers who had charge of that library were suffi- 
ciently intelligent—sufliciently patriotic—that they would not have 
permitted any of those children to have books which were harmful 
to the children’s minds. 

Dr. Cuisu. Senator, you put your finger on the very nub of the 
poor: because much of this criticism—I am not saying all of it 
because I am frank to admit I have not looked at all those books—but 
much of the criticism that is being made pays no attention to the place 
of the outstanding teacher in the school and the fine things the out- 
standing teacher can do. 

That is my chief quarrel with these self-designated messiahs who 
are going about in an attempt to do some of the things they are trying 
to io 

don’t want any book on any shelf that is not good for youngsters. 
I hi vd one lady call me on the telephone. I said, “At le: ist there are 
two points of view.” 

She said, “There is only one pons of view, mine.” 

Now, I think she is just as dangerous at her end of the line as the 
fellow traveler down in the left-hand end. 

The Cuatrman. You have the two extremes. You have to guard 
against both of them. 
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Doctor, are the school facilities, the plant facilities—talking about 
books, teachers, plant facilities—adequate to take care of the children 
here in California ? 

Dr. Crisu. In California, no. Statewide we have to run like fury, 
and we are still going to be behind ourselves. 

In San Francisco we are able to house them. We are completing 
the building of $50 million worth of schools. We will have another 
bond issue in about a year, to complete our program. 

State aed , the State of California has done a great deal by way 
of State bond issues to aid the impoverished districts in putting up 
SC hools. 

The people have never failed to pass one. There is another one on 
the ballot this fall and I am very, very confident that the people of 

California are going to approve of that proposition so that we shall 
continue to build schools. 

For ee our board of education has endorsed it and we don’t 
get 5 cents of 1 Yet, any cost to the State—we pay an eighth of 
the taxes, we are going to pay an eighth of that cost, but we realize 
that boys an L girls who are being educated out in these areas where 
there are inadequate school facilities are not always going to remain 
there; some of them are going to come to our community. 

So we feel that we have an obligation to do our part in seeing to if 
that there are adequate facilities provided throughout this State. 

The Cuarrman. Now, now comes the $64 question : 

Doctor, is there need for Federal aid for school construction here 
n California ? 

Now. this is a responsibility of the Congress. 

Dr. Cuisu. I know it is. 

Let me touch on two phases of it while I have somebody from 
Congress here, because I have a definite point of view on it. 

The kind of bill that you have under the general Federal aid just 

i few years ago where the “y were going to pay 35 per child in average 
daily attendance to be given to the States for all the school children 
in America, I thought was a monstrosity. I characterized it as slush 
fund attempting to purchase the votes of Congressmen. 

I thought it was outrageous. I believe that any State which can— 
and many of them are doing it, many more could than I think are 
doing it—operate more schools, then they should do so. 

There are certain States in our country which I suppose, after they 
were sure they made all reasonable effort, can’t provide an adequate 
foundation program for the children. 

Then there may be some Federal aid needed there. 

On the matter of federally impacted areas I think the Federal 
Government has an obligation—— 

The Cuatrman. Definitely. 

Dr. Crisn. To move in on federally impacted areas and to assist 
there. 

But IT would want to see the details of the bill that would go for 
building. I don’t think it should be too general. I think personally 
it should be only in States where their resources are such, and I would 
not take it on their say-so, that after having made fair and reasonable 
effort they cannot provide it, then I think some Federal aid would 
be justified because, again, people don’t stay in one State, they move 
about the country. 
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But general Federal aid, as such, though, I think the States that 
can build their own should do so. We should not have general Federal! 
aid for all of it. 

The CHamman. That is the way we feel about it in New Jersey. 

Dr. Cutsu. There are many school people who do not agree with 
me. I think I am in the minority in my belief. 

The Cuairman. Doctor, we are very grateful to you. I know you 
are very busy. We appreciate the time you have given to this sub- 
committee and this appearance and I am sure my colleagues on the 
subcommittee will read your testimony with a great deal of interest 
and will benefit therefrom. 

Dr. Cuisn. Thank you, sir. I will leave these copies of the report. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Dr. Clish. Those reports will be filed 
with our subcommittee. Let that be exhibit No. 31. 

(The reports referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 31,” and are 
on file with the subcommittee. ) 

The Cuamrman. The next witness is Mr. Coakley. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to present 
hefore this subcommittee of the Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate, will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nething but the truth, so help you 
(sod ¢ 

Mr. COAKLEY. | do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES FRANK COAKLEY, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIF.; FORMER PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
DISTRICT ATTORNEYS’ ASSOCIATION; FOUNDER AND FIRST 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY AND PROSECUT- 
ING ATTORNEYS; CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, CALI- 
FORNIA DISTRICT ATTORNEYS’ ASSOCIATION; CHAIRMAN, LEG- 
ISLATIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY AND 
PROSECUTING ATTORNEYS; CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, PEACE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION; COMMANDER, UNITED 
STATES NAVAL RESERVE; AND FORMER SENIOR JUDGE ADVO- 
CATE, 12TH NAVAL DISTRICT 


The CHairMan, State your full name and occupation and residence 
for the record, please. 

Mr. Coaktry. My name is James Frank Coakley, district attorney 
of Alameda County. 

As district attorney of Alameda County I have the responsibility 
of all prosecution of all kinds throughout the county and in the 
cities of the county; that is misdemeanors, city ordinances, as jell as 
felonies. 

The CuarmMan. A witness testified here yesterday that Alameda 
County is bigger than San Francisco County. 

Mr. Coaxtey. That is right. I was going to get that in later. 

So in addition to the rather wide jurisdiction in the prosecution of 
crime of all kinds throughout the county it is the responsibility of 
our office to do all of the legal work for various and sundry special 
districts and departments of county departments, political subdivi- 
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sions, all of the schools, some 38 school districts, park and recreation 
districts, sanitary districts, fire districts, and so on, these new com- 
munity service districts. 

So we have quite a variety of work, both criminal and civil. 

We do work with the polic e departments of the various cities and 
sheriffs’ offices. 

There are 10 cities and the sheriff’s office, 11 enforcement depart- 
ments, police department, with which to work, and the highway patrol. 

So I suppose you are interested in what I have to think and what 
I have to say about juvenile delinquency. 

The Cuarrman. We most certainly are. 

Mr. Coaxtry. First, may I say that I believe that juvenile delin- 
quency is a real problem; that it is a serious problem on the local, State, 
and Federal levels; and that consideration of this problem is a respon- 
sibility of local government, State government, and Federal 
(government, 

It is also a responsibility of the citizens of the community individ- 
ually and collectively, in their homes, in their churches, in their clubs 

and organizations, and their schools. 

I suppose this c ommittee has, in its travels around the country, heard 
of statistics. I am more or less fed up with statistics at this point. 

The CHarrmMan. We have had an abundance of statistics. 

Mr. Coaxiey. I might say that through the years which go back 
longer than I care to remember sometimes I started in law-enforce- 

ment work in the district attorney’s office in 1923, when our present 
Chief Justice was an assistant district attorney in the office, and when 
he became district attorney I became the chief trial deputy in charge 
of the criminal division and worked with him for some 20 years in 
that office. 

Through those years from time to time naturally I was asked to 
make speeches about juvenile de ‘linquency and crime and I wrestled 
with statistics of various kinds, trying to reconcile them and, frankly, 
to make sense out of them. 

I found it very difficult, sometimes confusing. I find there is a con- 
siderable inconsistency with respect to statistics. I think that statistics 
such as we have at the present time are unreli: able, misleading, and 
confusing, and there is no doubt a different opinion as to the extent, 
the volume, the rate, and the trend of crime and juvenile delinquency. 

The Uniform Crime Reports, published by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, are probably the best in the way of statistics that we 
have on the national level. 

According to these semiannual reports, which come out semian- 
nually, major crime among juveniles, that is persons under the age of 
18, and I suppose we should include persons between 18 and 21, nation- 
wide, has increased substantially from year to year in volume and 
faster than the population increases. 

This is not the case in all localities or States. The pattern is not 
uniform. 

According to information received as late as this morning from the 
juvenile department of the probation office of Alameda County, the 
intake in this agency of juvenile offenders, that is, offenders up to 
the age of 18, other than traffic offenders, percentagewise, is the same 
as the increase in population in the grammar and high school grades 
of the county. 
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The two curves, that is the curve of the increase in their criminal 
conduct cf juveniles up to the age of 18 and the curve in the increase 
in population, of that juvenile population, through the 12th grade, 
is identical. 

Now, I might say here that the population of Alameda County has 
been very rapid as you have indicated, and we have had severe grow- 
ing pains. We expect to have unusual problems as a result of that 
rapid growth. 

But we find some solace at least in the fact that the rate of juve- 
nile delinquency in our county is not creeping ahead of the increase 
in population. 

I guess this committee is interested in narcotics, the narcotic situa- 
tion in our county. 

The number of juveniles handled by the probation office in the 
county for narcotics violations is relatively small. 

In 1952, a total of 18 cases were handled and the population at 
that time was probably about seven hundred fifty to seven hundred 
seventy-five thousand. It is now over 800,000. 

In 1953 = a il number of narcotic cases involving juveniles was 
25 and in 1954, this year, up to October 1, we have had a total of 5 
cases. 

Over 18, according to police statistics, there is an increase in narcotic 
arrests. 

While there may be differences of opinion as to various aspects of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency, there can be no difference and 
no doubt as to trends and that is something which should give us all 
concern. 

The CHarrman. That is what led to the introduction of the reso- 
lution which created this committee. 

Mr. Coax.iry. Yes, sir. 

The number of serious crimes, and by that I mean crimes of rob- 
bery, burglary, theft, especially auto theft, and crimes against prop 
erty gener: lly, also crimes against the person, assaults, aggravated 
assaults, manslaughter, and murder, has definitely incre: ised. 

The average predominating age, and this is another trend, of per- 
sons who commit serious crimes has gone steadily down through the 
years. We are now in a period when we can expect these trends to 
become worse instead of better. 

The children who were very young during the years of World 
War II, when so many fathers were away and so many mothers were 
working making more money than ‘the ry ever had to do with before, 
and spending it in bars and so forth, the children that were raised 
in this atmosphere and under those conditions, are now moving into 
the dangerous adolescent age. That is why I say we can expect the 
trend to become worse instead of better 

The Cuarman. Did you study the curves that followed World 
War I? 

Mr. Coaxiery. No; I cannot say that I am too familiar with the 
curves of World Warl. I have done some reading on it, but I would 
not want to make a definite statement. 

The CuarrMan. The impact was not nearly as great. We did not 
have as many men in the service, but there was a definite curve upward 
at about the same period. 
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Mr. Coaxiey. My recollection of the curve during World War II— 
of course, during World War IT, I was in the service, but I did study 
after I got out the curves and my recollection is that the curve started 
rapidly upward about 1942 and kept on going up very rapidly, 1948, 
1944, 1945, 1946, and then leveled off. 

And again about 1950 when the Korean incident started, they started 
creeping up again. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the curve I am talking about. 

Mr. Coaxtey. That is World War II. 

The Cuarrman. And the corresponding curve for World War I. 

Mr. Coaxiey. An alarming number of children, and this is part of 
the trend I am talking about, of such children, the children who were 
born in the later thirties and early forties, both boys and girls, have 
broken loose from home, parental, and community ties and are roam- 
ing aimlessly around the country. 

You probably have the figures on that. It runs into six figures. 
This is more than a local and State problem and responsibility. 

It is a national problem and a national responsibility. I think that 
is something about which the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government should try to do something, and I am very happy to see 
that this arm of the legislative body of the Federal Government is 
doing something. 

The work of this committee, I might add, is worthy and commend- 
able because of the recognition of their responsibility. 

Anything designed to point up accurately and fairly the problem 
and to do something about it, is worth while. 

In passing, I might say that by virtue of my work in law enforce- 
ment and legislation, I believe that the Kefauver committee in point- 
ing up the problem of organized crime, rendered a real and a substan- 
tial service to law enforcement and to the country. 

The CHatrMan. As you know, sir, the Senator from Tennessee is a 
member of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Coaxuey. Yes, I do. 

There is need for education, for alerting the public; there is need 
for guidance. There is need for coordination of effort, both public 
and private. There is much duplication of operation planning, espe- 
cially among the private groups. 

Two or three years ago I was asked to make a talk on a certain phase 
of the youth-welfare problem, juvenile-delinquency problem, and I 
talked about the number of social-service agencies interested in youth 
welfare. 

I find that on counting there were 125 private agencies, many of 
them overlapping, many of them duplicating from the standpoint of 
operation and planning, all trying to do good and to do a good job. 

But I found that there was a need to coordinate their effort and 
their planning. 

I think that probably Government—local, State, and Federal—may 
make a contribution in giving that guidance and direction so that we 
can use these private agencies, as well as the public agencies, to the best 
advantage. 

Now, one reason, among others, why I say that juvenile delinquency 
and crime are serious problems of government, as well as the private 
citizen, is the cost. The cost, as we know, of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency is tremendous. It is costing the taxpayer an awful lot of 
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money. I think the Kefauver committee said something to the effect 
that the annual cost, direct as well as indirect, of crime in this country 
is something like $30 billion—that is, the direct cost—the cost of 
police, sheriffs, district attorneys, probation officers, social agencies, 
and all that sort of thing is also tremendous. 

Welfare, youth, and otherwise is taking an awfully big chunk out 
of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

I believe that the trend in this respect has contributed to the increase 
in crime and juvenile delinquency. The something-for-nothing-with- 
out-working-for-it philosophy and the resulting depreciation of prop- 
erty rights and values brings a softening of the moral fiber and a 
depreciation of spiritual and moral values. 

Now, on the other side—and I think we should try to look at this 
problem of juvenile delinquency and crime in proper perspec tive- 
looking at it that way, we are dealing, I think, with about 2 percent 
of the population when we talk about juvenile delinquents. 

Assuming that the juveniles in the country represent about 50 per- 
cent. or less of the total population, we are dealing with 48 percent, 
in other words, of the juveniles of the country that do not get into 
trouble. They observe the law; they stay out of trouble; and the sy are 
more or less smeared by the activities and the publicity which is given 
to the 2 percent who do get into trouble. 

This 2 percent, which re presents probably about half of the criminal 
population of the country, is costing, as I said before, the Govern 
ment an awful lot of money. 

Now, considering—and this is also on the optimistic side—the con 
ditions of the past 25 or 50 years, with the trend from an agricultural! 
economy to a more urban economy, congestion in large cities, slum-area 
problems, and so forth, the movement of people from one State to 
another, from one community to another, working mothers, poor 
example of the adults, organized crime, rackets, illegal gambling 
toleration of other commercial types of crime, and sometimes corrup 
tion, entertainment, the type of entertainment which the kids and the 
parents have to view, the movies, the radio, the horror books, and 
other media, the throwing of sex and filth and crime and infidelity and 
divorce and all those things constantly day by day at these youngsters, 
it is a wonder that the kids are as good as they are and that the percent- 
age of kids who obey the law and stay out of trouble is as high as it is. 

I am optimistic also because I believe in this country we have the 
ability to do something about it. We have achieved greatness in the 
field of science, production, and material things; and if we make an 
intelligent, concerted effort, I believe we can do a much better job in 
the field of spiritual and moral values. 

The Cuarmman,. You referred to television. There was placed upon 
my desk right after the afternoon session started a letter from a lady 
nearby, and in the first paragraph of her letter she said: 

I am deeply interested in your current investigation for this area, but amazed 
that you and your coworkers consistently ignore the glaring contribution to 
child crime and violence by vicious stories and pictures, cinema, radio, and TV 

Would you care to comment about that? I want to say this for 
the record and for the television audience : That this subcommittee has 
not consistently ignored these subjects at all; that we are planning 
nationwide hearings in Washington within the next few weeks on all 
of these subjects because these things are nationwide. 
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[ hope that lady, whoever she may be—I won’t quote her name—is 
listening in at this point. 

I am sorry to interrupt you. 

Mr. Coaxtey. When I was mentioning these conditions under which 
the youth are living these days, and referred to the entertainment field, 
I referred to movies, radio, comics, and other media. I am frankly 
not too familiar with what comes out of television, because I do not 
have one at home, and I do not have the time to look at it. 

I have made some study of the comics and the movies and I think 
the type of thing—by that I mean crime, brutality, killing, gang- 
sterism, infidelity, and so forth—does not do any kid any good. 

We cannot measure the harm it does, obviously, but my impression 
is that it does not do any good. 

When you look at a lot of the things, this matter of crime causation 
is a very complex thing 

The Cuamrman. You think that these crime comics and these vulgar 
books contribute greatly to juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Coaxtey. I don’t know how greatly. 

As I was saying, I don’t think you can measure it. 

The CuarrMan. Vulgar is a very mild term for the books we saw 
in our 3 days of hearings in New York. 

Mr. Coaxuey. As I say, I don’t think you can measure the effect, 
but I think that from a causation standpoint, which is very complex, 
I admit, generally speaking—it is a combination of environment and 
heredity, personality, opportunity, and so forth—that the type of 
literature, the type of entertainment—and that includes perhaps crime 
comics and horror books and so forth—does have an impact upon a 
young mind which is not good. 

I have certain specific recommendations. My specific recommenda- 
tions which I think the committee might do something about, are as 
follows: 

I believe that it could be recommended that Congress ap- 
propriate money for study of uniform and more reliable crime sta- 
tistics, including statistics with respect to juvenile delinquency. 

This alone, if nothing else were done, would be a real achievement. 

I think that money could also be appropriated for a study of what 
should be done in the form of uniform laws and particularly laws in 

respect to procedures. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to hear you say that. I have asked 
that question at every hearing we have had throughout the country— 
the question as to _w hether uniform laws would be helpful. 

Mr. Coaxtey. I think they would. I think great progress has been 
made through the years. 

When I first came into the district attor ney’s office trying cases, 
handling criminal cases, including cases of young folks, the courts 
at that time, 30 years ago, were not taking into consideration the 
individual personality, the individual background, the various factors 
which cause a person or a child or a young fellow to get fouled up. 

There was more or less tendency, if it was burglary or robbery, it 
was the State penitentiary, and so forth. 

But I have seen the change over the years, the evolution from that 
approach to the approach which we now have, and I think it is the 
right one, whereby each case is considered on its own merits according 
to the facts of the particular case, including the personality, the char- 
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acter, disposition, the mentality, the backgrounds of the particulai 
individuals. 

For that reason I say progress has been made and there is still room 
for more progress from the standpoint of uniform laws with respect 
to crime and procedures, 

In that field I think there is room for consideration of extension 
of probation and release procedures in other States. 

We have a very good system of law in California with respect to 
probation and parole, release procedures. 

I think that our laws might be studied and extended to some of 
the other States which are more backward. I think that some con- 
sideration should be given to the extension of the public-defender 
system and in the larger cities in this State we have the public- 
defender system. 

[ think that in the smaller communities you might take a number 
of counties and by a contract which is possible under a law of this 
State between counties, counties and cities can enter in a contract 
under the Joint Powers Act which would make it possible to have 
public-defender districts, have public defenders for a number of 
counties. 

The same might be done with respect to jails. The local jails to 
improve the conditions of city and county jails. 

That is the same idea, that is a contract between counties and cities 
under the Joint Powers Act, or legislate to make possible by virtue 
of districts, spec ial districts. 

I think another recommendation is that money be appropriated by 
Congress for a study of the narcotic problem and particularly how 
local, State, and Federal enforcement can be better coordinated. The 
Federal sphere, in my opinion, should confine itself for the most part 
to the international and interstate traffic in narcotics, and the traffic 
intrastate and intercounty should be the concern mainly of the State 
and local governments. 

At any rate, all agencies having to do with narcotics, all law-enforce- 
ment agencies, should be coordinated so that they should cooperate 
more effectively with each other. 

Opium and its derivatives and compounds are produced outside 
of the United States. Greater emphasis should be placed on control 
of production of narcotics in foreign countries and prevention of im- 
portation of such narcotics into the United States. 

It is a futile task on the local level to try to cope with the narcotic 
traffic if illegal narcotics are flowing into the country in large 
quantities, 

I think some thought might be given to cutting out foreign aid to 
any nation which does not cooperate with the 1931 convention in the 
program of the United States and any other program to control the 
production of narcotics and the transportation of narcotics illegally. 

This might be a sphere in which an international police force of 
some kind might be able to do some good. 

I think that consideration should be given by Congress to increasing 
the manpower of the Federal Narcotics Bureau, Customs, and Immi 
gration, and any other agency which might be able, the Treasury 
Department, or any other agency which might be able to contribute in 
any way to the enforcement of the laws and coping with the problem. 
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Another thing which I think is worthy of consideration of Congress, 
as well as local and State governments, is a working program to 
occupy the youth. When the kids were living on farms the girls 
would be working in the homes with their mothers about the house; 
the boys would be out in the field with their fathers; they didn’t have 
time to get into mischief. They were kept busy. 

Nowad: iys when they live in the cities they do not have the oppor- 
tunity for work the kids out in the country do, and they get into 
trouble. 

I think it is a community responsibility to do something about af- 
fording them an peau to work, particularly above age 18. 

I think idleness breeds crime and delinquency, and if we had some 
kind of program to keep the kids busy, let them work, let them get 
some pay for it, too, it would keep a lot of them out of trouble that “do 
get into trouble. 

Recreation isa big field. I have always felt that if a boy or girl has 
an interest of some kind or another, if the boy is interested in sports- - 
some kids might not be built for sports, might not be inclined to en- 
gage in it, give them some other kind of activity. Give them a range 
or variety of activity which will appeal to the largest number. 

[ think we will have less juvenile delinquency. 

Athletically, and it has been my experience through the years that 
very few boys would indulge in healthy sports, very few of them get 
into serious trouble. Very few boys who go through the boys clubs 
and Scouts and other youth org ranizations get into trouble. 

I think we in government, locally and statewide, at least, can do 
something to help out in such programs of recreation and sports. 

I think we have discussed the comic books. I think probably I 
know the problem of legislating 

The Cuarrman. You do not know how they ever got that name, 
do you ¢ 

Mr. Coaxtey. No, I don’t. I know the problem of trying to legislate 
any kind of evil out of existence is a big problem. WwW e all shy away 
from censorship by government of any kind of media of communica- 
tion. Whether or not it can be achieved by causing business to police 
itself, or whether we are going to have to resort to some kind of 
legislation to a censorship upon these horror books and pornographic 
literature and all that sort of thing 

The Cuatrman. Virtually some action should be taken under the 
interstate commerce clause ; should it not? 

Mr. en: That is why I say it is something that should be 
considered by Congress because these things pass over State lines. 
They also pass into other countries and I don’t think that is doing 
this country any good. When that sort of literature goes into other 
countries— 

The Cuarrman. Have you seen any of that pornographic literature 
which pours over the southern border from the Mexican border? 

Mr. Coaxiey. No. We have not had much trouble with porno- 
graphic literature. The probation officer says they have not been find- 
ing it on the person of the kids that were arrested. They are not aware 
of any problem. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe it does not get up this far, but it is most 
shocking, the most shocking thing you could ever read. 
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Mr. Coak.ry. There is no excuse for that sort of thing. They 
should be able to stop it. 

The CHarrman. While we are on the subject of the border, have 
you been in Tia Juana recently ? 

Mr. Coaxtey. No, I haven't been there for a number of years. 

The Cuamman. You do not know much about the problems there, 
do you? 

Mr. Coaxtey. No. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you think it would be objectionable to impose 
some tighter border control which would require juveniles, people 
under 21, to be accompanied by adults when they cross the border? 

Mr. Coaktey. I don’t think it would be objectionable, no. 

As a matter of fact, as chairman of the legislative committee of 
the District Attorneys Association of California, and State peace 
officers legislative committee of the State Peace Officers Association, 
we hi ave considered that proposal and in the Legislature of California 
in 1953 we had a bill introduced to do that very thing. It did not get 
through. 

The Crairman. I hope it will have better success next year. With 
all the border we have to patrol it may be necessary for Congress to 
take some action on that score. 

Mr. Coaktey. We have a problem there now. Information comes 
to me by virtue of being in charge of the legislative program of the 
commission and we find the information we have received that way 
indicates that narcotics comes in from across the border in various 
ways. 

They will hide it in the hubcap of the automobile. The driver of the 
automobile doesn’t know it is there. Then they will park the car in 
Los Angeles or San Diego and the culprit takes the hubcaps off and 
takes the narcotics. 

There are various ways of getting it in. Our information is that a 
lot of narcotics are coming in from ships from the Orient. 

The Cuarrman. Through the ports, you mean ? 

Mr. Coaxtry. Coming through our seaports, yes. I think that is 
about it. 

The Cuatrman. Have you any questions? 

Mr. Boro. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clendenen? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. You have covered this field of juvenile delinquency 
so thoroughly, and all the related fields, it has eliminated the need for 
any questions from the Chair or from the staff. 

I appreciate deeply your appearance here and you have made a 
real contribution. 

Your recommendations, I am sure, will be read by every member of 
this subcommittee. If they are not, I will be greatly disappointed. 
You have made a genuine contribution and I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Mr. Coaxkury. I am very thankful for the opportunity to appear. 
I think that what your committee is doing is a step in the right ise. 
tion. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Coaxk.ry. It points up the problem because it makes the public 
more alert. 
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The Cuarrman. We have received letters from some people. I in- 
tend to read one in the record a little later which virtually says we are 
wasting the taxpayers’ money, and we are out here to have a good 
time. 

I am sure the thinking people of California do not agree with that 
observation. 

Will you thank the United States attorney for advising me of your 
willingness to ap pear? 

Mr. Coaxkiey. Thank you, I shall. 

Mr. Boxso. Our next witness is Mr. Edward J. Chay and Danny, 
ind I want to ask the television cameras not to focus upon Danny at 
any time during this entire interrogation of Mr. Chay. 

The CHarrman. It will be the order of the Chair that no television 
scenes will be made of this witness. It is our duty to protect our young 
people and not expose them to public viewing. 

Do you want to be sworn now? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are now about to 
present to this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of the United States Senate, will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cuay. I do. 

Danny. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J. CHAY, DIRECTOR, LOG CABIN RANCH 
SCHOOL, LA HONDA, CALIF., ACCOMPANIED BY DANNY, 
GRADUATE OF LOG CABIN RANCH SCHOOL, LA HONDA, CALIF. 


The CuatrMan. State your name and address for the record, please. 

Mr. Cuay. I am Seaeteieon: J. Chay, director of Log Cabin Ranch 
se hool at I a Hond: 

This boy eames our graduates we refer to as Danny. 

Mr. Boro. We have been interested in the c amp program as put 
out by the counties in California and also in the State of California. 

Danny, we felt that if there was any way in which we could get 
the story and present it to the public and what good these county 
camps, as well as youth authority camps are doing, would be to hee 
it from one who has been in one of these camps and who has seated 
the benefits of it. 

Before we hear that, Mr. Chay, would you have any comments you 
would like to make on the camp program and the camp which you 
represent ¢ 

Mr. Cuay. Yes. Our boys come from both San Francisco County 
and San Mateo County, committed by the court. 

The average length of stay is 7 months. 

Our total capacity is 51 boys. 

The work program takes up one-half of the boys today. They go 
to school the other half. We don’t have a forestry c: amp program in 
the sense that we don’t operate in conjunction w ith the State forestry 
department that some of the camps in Los Angeles do. 

I might add there is a growing movement tow: ard ests iblishing more 


camps. 
For example, on the 16th of October there is going to be a meet- 
ing of the northern California judges, judges of small counties who 
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are trying to establish camps, run jointly by several counties. No 
one county has a sufficient need. 

And I think the youth authority is very glad of this, the camp 
movement has taken a very firm hold and it “does serve part of the 
definite need in this State. 

I think Mr. Stark will agree that if we start committing boys to 
camp now the youth authority would have to hire an extremely large 
staff and go out and build some facilities. 

It is for that reason they are willing to subsidize us to the extent 
of one-half the operating cost up to $ $95 per month for boys, not be- 
cause we do their work, but it is much better for a boy to be rehabili- 
tated in a camp in his own county uear his own home where he can 
be seen occasionally by his probation officer and his parents, which 
would not be the case if the boys were sent to a State school. 

I am doing too much talking. I think perhaps you had better let 
Danny talk. 

Mr. Boro. Danny, how old are you? 

Danny. Seventeen. 

Mr. Bozo. How long has it been since you were in the camp ¢ 

Danny. Twoand a half years I was out. 

Mr. Boro. You are out of the camp two anda half years ? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Have you been going to school, or have you worked since 
you came out of the camp? 

Danny. I have been going to school and working. 

Mr. Bozo. You have been doing both ? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Boso. You have been going to school. What job are you per 
forming now after school ? 

Danny. Dishwashing. 

Mr. Bozo. Danny, is your father still living? 

Danny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. And your mother is a housewife? 

Danny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. How many brothers do you have, Danny ¢ 

Danny. Three. 

Mr. Bozo. Where are your brothers at this time ? 

Danny. One is in the Army; one is a painter, and one is in a school 
of industry. 

Mr. Bono. You havea sister and a younger brother ? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. Danny, before you went out to the camp that is operated 
by the county of San Francisco—and Mr. Chay, may I ask you the 
name of that camp ? 

Mr. Cuay. Log Cabin Ranch School. 

Mr. Bozo. Before you went out to Log Cabin Ranch School, what 
were your activities ? 

Danny. I would hang around with a gang. 

Mr. Bozo. You hung around with a group in the neighborhood / 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. The youths would get together and meet ? 

Danny. Yes. 
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The CuarrMan. Did you say gangsters? 

Danny. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted to be sure that I understand the word. 

Mr. Boro. More or less a group of boys in the neighborhood ? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. What were some of the activities you boys would engage 
in ? 

Danny. Robbery. 

Mr. Boro. Robbing and petty theft ? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. Danny, what was the reason for your going out to the 
Log Cabin Ranch School ? 

Danny. For that reason, burglary. 

Mr. Bono. Had you ever been on probation, or anything, prior to 
going to school ? 

Danny. Yes; I was on probation, and I violated it. 

Mr. Bozo. When you heard that you were going out to the Log 
Cabin Ranch School, Danny, what was your feeling ? 

Danny. I didn’t want to go. 

Mr. Boro. You rather had a fear of going out to the ranch camp, 
or ranch school ? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. After you got there, Danny, what was your impression of 
the school ? 

Danny. It is better I went there. 

Mr. Boro. Did you enjoy the program; did the school mean 
something to you ¢ 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. What were some of the activities you engaged in in the 
camp ¢ 

Danny. I worked, went to school there. I learned how to make my 
living. 

Mr. Boro. Did you learn how to get along with a group of boys and 
to live a regular life? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. You learned how to do work. What type of work did 
you do in the camp ? 

Danny. I was a cook up there. I helped cook. I helped the dish- 
wi ashe Yr. 

Mr. Boro. Did you learn anything in citizenship, or to have a re- 
spect. for law and order while you were in the school? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Was there anything else that the camp might have taught 
you, Danny, such as learning to stand on your own feet ? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Do you think that the program which they had at the 
camp gave you a good background and a new start in life? 

Danny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. The open-air atmosphere of the camp and the routine 
of the camp taught you that there was another way of getting along? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. Since you have been out of the camp now for 214 years, 
have you experienced any other troubles or difficulties ? 

Danny. No, sir. 
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Mr. Bozo. Do you still run around with boys, gangs of boys, or is 
it a different group of boys. 

Danny. A different type of boys. 

Mr. Bono. You have found that after experiencing the program in 
this camp that you could come back out and go with a different group 
of boys and fit in with their scheme of things? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Borso. Have you found the athletic programs or the recreational 
programs around the city of San Francisco, have you participated 
and taken part in any of those ? 

Danny. No. I didn’t take any part in any of those. I work most 
of the time. 

Mr. Boro. Your time is taken up working and going to school ? 

Danny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boso. Since you have been out of this camp and had the expe 
rience of the camp program, you have not been in any further diffi- 
culty ? 

Danny. No, sir. 
Mr. Bono. Now, you are getting along O. K. and everything is 
going swell ? 

Danny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Danny, do you feel that this particular type of camp 
program, the things that you received there and the work that you did 
have been largely responsible for your new outlook on life? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. I think those are the questions I have, Senator. 

Mr. Cuay. I would like to point out that this boy and his brother 
are both graduates of the ranch. Not only have they managed to stay 
out of trouble, but they have also done a considerable amount of good 
work in Chinatown in dissipating some of the influences there which 
weren’t so good, which got them into trouble originally. 

The CuarrMan. Danny, you said at the camp your whole attitude 
toward life changed; is that correct ¢ 

Danny. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Is that true of the other boys at the camp? Did 
they have the same change of attitude, too? 

Danny. Yes. 

The CuamrmMan. You used to talk to them, did you not? 


A 

Danny. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you exchange views there as to the way you 
had been living and the way you were going to live after you got out ¢ 

Danny. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. All the other boys felt much as you did about the 
past and the future that you planned to pursue? 

Danny. I suppose so. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know any of the other boys who have 
gotten out of the camp now ¢ 

Danny. No. 

The Cuatrman. You do not see any of them at this time? 

Danny. I see one of them. 

The Cuarrman. What is he doing now ¢ 

Danny. He isn’t doing nothing now. 

The Cuateman. Is he behaving himself? 

Danny. Yes. 


54510—55 29 
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The Cuainman. You work part of the time and go to school the 
rest of the time / 

Danny. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarrman. You are in high school now ? 

Danny. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. What year in high school? 

Danny. Low eleventh. 

The CuarrMan. Do you enjoy school? 

Danny. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. When you finish high school, do you have any 
plans? 

Danny. I won't finish high school. I won’t be able to finish high 
school. 

The CHatrmMan. For financial reasons ¢ 

Danny. Yes. I am going in the Air Force. 

The Cuarrman. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have 1 or 2 I want to ask. 

Do you know how far away from San Francisco the camp is? 

Danny. Forty or fifty miles. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Was it possible for your family or relatives to 
come up and visit you once in a while while you were at the Ranch 
School ? 

Danny. They could, but they didn’t. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. While you were at the Ranch School would you 
be allowed once in a while to make a visit back to San Francisco? 

Danny. No; not in my days. 

Mr. CLenDENEN. While you were in the school did you find some 
particular staff member up there that you sort of wanted to be like 
when you grew up? 

Danny. No. 

Mr. CienvENnEN. Tell me, Danny, do you think—what do you think 
might have happened to you if you had not happened to have the 

tanch School to go to? 

Danny. Maybe I would be in prison right now. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. You think you would have gone ahead getting into 
difficulty ? 

Danny. Yes. 

Mr. CLenpDENEN, I also had a question I wanted to ask you, Mr. 
Chay. I have heard it said that there has been some question raised 
about the advisability of supporting county camps on the basis that 
perhaps this duplicated a service of the State. 

On the other hand, I also understand that county camps screen out 
a certain number of the lesser delinquent boys and, therefore, the more 
seriously delinquent end up in the State camps. 

Now, is it your opinion that had there not been a camp here in San 
Francisco that Danny as well as certain other boys have ended up 
with living and working with, being thrown in contact with eaok 
more seriously delinquent boys than they themselves represented ? 

Mr. Cuay. I don’t think there is any question about it, because what 
would have happened in his case and the case of many ‘other boys, is 
that after a while probation would be meaningless. The boy had to 
be take n out of his home to show that he could not continue to do this, 
he could not continue to run with this group and get into trouble. 
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Now, if the camp had not existed it would have been either more 
probation or a State facility since there was no intermediate step. 

In this case the intermediate step of the county camp was the 
answer. 

[ think that would follow with a great many boys. 

The Crarrman. That was the information that I was trying to 
elicit from him when I asked him about the other boys. 

So that answers my question. 

Mr. Cienpenen. I have no further questions. 

The CHarrman. Danny, thank you for coming here today. We 
are all happy that you are on the right road. I know you are going 
to stay that way. I know you are going to make a good soldier for 
your country, Danny. 

Danny. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Chay. 

Now, as I announced earlier in the afternoon we are honored to 
have with us here the Honorable John Thompson, senator from one 
of the neighboring counties. 

The Chair would appreciate it very much, Senator, if you would 
come forward and express your views as to what you think of this 
subcommittee; what you think of its efforts; what you think we can 
do to help you in California in the solution, or at least a partial solu- 
tion, of this great problem. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN THOMPSON, CALIFORNIA STATE SENA- 
TOR; MEMBER, COMMITTEE FOR CHILD WELFARE, CALIFORNIA 
STATE SENATE 


State Senator THompson. Thank you, sir, for the opportunity of 
being here. 

I do wish to ¢ ney your committee for what they are doing. I 
am a member of a committee for child welfare for the California 
Senate. The seein purposes of our committee were alieent from 
those of your committee. The resolution creating the committee was 
for the purpose of establishing 24-hour schools in the State of Cali- 
fornia to take care of children who, because of broken homes, and 

many other things, did not have anyone to look after them or care 

for them, and that was studied and enabling legislation was passed 
to accomplish that. 

However, there is still the financial part of it to pass so far, our 
chairman and members of the committee have not been successful in 
accomplishing that in the past. 

[ know our department of education is definitely for that. I was 
impressed with the testimony that I heard here this afternoon from 
Dr. Clish and the district sthorney of Alameda County. 

We have a real problem in California I know, and I am sure all over 
the United States, a problem particularly at this particular time 
bee: — of the great influx of population. 

\s has already been stated because of the many cases where both 
parents are working, that in many cases has left the children on the 
streets. 

In the legislature I have heard some suggestions as to legislation 
for the next session such as those under 21 not being allowed to cross 
the Mexican border unless they have adults or parents with them. 
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[ think that would be good legislation and certainly should receive 
the consideration of the legislature. 

That is something we could talk on for a long while. Perhaps the 
counsel or yourself would like to direct some questions along the lines 
of what I have stated. 

The Cuamman. Counsel, would you like to ask the Senator some 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Bopo. | will have to excuse myself, Senator, and apologize. 
My mind was interrupted and I did not get a chance to hear what you 
were saying. 

No; 1 have no questions. 

The CuarrMan,. Senator, you feel, then, that this subcommittee has 
served a real purpose without in any way interfering with the rights 
of States or local communities ? 

State Senator THompson. I certainly do. I cannot help but be a 
little critical at times on that particular issue. Everything I have 
heard has been good. 

The Cuarrman. We have only tried to furnish a little leadership 
by highlighting the faults where we can because sometimes back home 
we do not see our own faults. 

And somebody fresh from the outside can come in and highlight 
them and that stimulates action on the homefront. 

State Senator THompson. Our chairman is Senator Dorsey, from 
Kern County. Senator Dorsey first went into the California Legis- 
lature in 1903, and served for a time and came back 10 or 12 years ago. 
He has been intensely interested. 

The Cuarrman. He is also on your commission to revise your stat- 
utes; is he not? 

State Senator Tuompson. That is correct; he is. Senator Dorsey 
will do a very excellent job wherever he is. 

The Cuamman. | was very much impressed with him. He at- 
tended our hearing in San Diego. 

State Senator THompson. I personally come from Santa Clara 
County about 30 miles south of where we are now, in San Jose. We 
have our problems in Santa Clara County. It is a fast growing 
county. Since 1940 our population has increased from approximately 
170,000 to approximately 400,000 at this time, which is not unusual in 
California. 

The Cuarrman. You have the same growing pains that the other 
counties have. 

State Senator THompson. That is right. 

The CHamman. Well, despite your growing pains, it is a great 
State. 

State Senator THompson. We think so. 

The Cuairnman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No; I don’t believe so. 

The CHatrman. Thank you for your appearance here. 

[ promised you you would be furnished with a copy of this testi- 
mony and that will be the order. 

State Senator THompson. We will appreciate that very much. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, sir. 

Now, the next witness. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Russell Wood. 
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The CuHamman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
now about to present to this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 


Offic er W OOD. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RUSSELL WOOD, PATROLMAN, JUVENILE BUREAU, 
SAN FRANCISCO POLICE DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The Cuairman. State your name and address for the record, please. 

Officer Woop. Russell Wood, 1116 Balboa Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. I am a patrolman attached to the police juvenile bureau, San 
Francisco Police Department. 

The CuHarrman. Counsel, before you proceed to examine the wit- 
ness, it will be the order of the subcommittee, if there is no objection, 
that these details concerning the accomplishments of Mr. Coakley be 
incorported in the record just preceding his testimony. 

Mr. Boso. Mr. Wood, you are attached to the juvenile bureau of 
the San Francisco Police Department ? 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. As such you work directly with the problems of juvenile 
delinquency in San Francisco? 

( )flicer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. I believe it is fair to state to you that you are under 
subpena to appear before the subcommittee and due to the nature of 
some of your duties that you have had as a member of the San Fran- 
cisco Police Department, juvenile bureau. We are particularly _— 
ested in the work which you did with District Attorney Rudder, 
believe his name is, and the role you played in the arresting of 
persons who were indicted for furnishing narcotics to minors. 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boso. Will you tell us something about that particular arrest, 
the date of its occurrence? 

Officer Woop. On May 31, 1953, counselor, my partner and I devel- 
oped a case which indicated there were vice conditions that existed in 
town. We brought that information to the captain. He conferred 
with the bureau of special services. We were temporarily detailed to 
work on those conditions. We conferred with the superintendent of 
schools, Dr. Clish, and also Mr. Arthur Upton, of the Youth Guidance 
Center. We developed the case from that point 

Mr. Boro. These 32 persons were all adults? 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boso. How many minors were involved in this particular 
incident ? 

Officer Woop. Approximately 30. 

Mr. Bozo. Now, this occurred in 1953, Mr. Wood. Would you have 
any comments to ms ake upon the conditions of narcotics in the city of 

San Francisco to date as you see them as a juvenile officer? 

Officer Woop. Well, we don’t work on narcotics. We don’t develop 
narcotic cases unless we are specifically assigned by the captain to 
work in conjunction with the bureau of special services. 

This year, working intermittently on juvenile vice, I worked on 1 
case involving 8 juveniles and 1 furnisher as of this date. 
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Mr. Bovo. What was the narcotic involved in that particular case? 
Officer Woop. Marihuana in this case. 

Mr. Boro. Were all of these users of marihuana? 

Officer Woop. Not all of them. 

Mr. Bono. The eight juveniles? 

Officer Woop. Five of them were using marihuana. 

Mr. Boro. Was it just a—— 

Officer Woop. The others were frequenting bars and sexual deviates. 
Mr. Boso. What were the ages of the mance involved ¢ 

Oflicer Woop. In this current case, 15, 15 to 18. 

Mr. Bono. Was it just a passing thing that they used marihuana 


or had they used it over a period of time? 


Officer Woon. They had started approximately 6 months ago and 


they were progressively getting worse. 


Mr. Boro. There was 1 adult arrested in this particular case that 


was furnishing to these 8 Seedion’ 


Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. How old a person was this? 

Officer Woop. Fifty-five. 

Mr. Boso. Did you find out anything as to where he secured his 


marihuana ? 


Officer Woop. No; not the arrested person this yea 
Mr. Bozo. On those that you arrested in 1953, was there any evi- 


dence to indicate where they secured their marihuana? 


Officer Woop. Just what the children told me. 
Mr. Boro. What did the children tell you? 
Officer Woop. Some of them said, it was divided in different groups 


last year, it wasn’t just one case. There were several cases. Two of 
the groups said it was coming from New York; one group, from 
Mexico, and all the others gave us standard answers, brought in by 
merchant seamen. 


Mr. Bogo. !srought in by merchant seamen through the ports of 


San Francisco ¢ 


Officer Woop. Yes, sir 

The CHarrMan. Our own merchant seamen or foreign ¢ 

Officer Woop. Our own, young boys between the ages of 20 and 25. 
Mr. Bozo. Do you know where the contact was made with these 


merchant seamen for the purchase of marihuana ? 


Officer Woop. At their home, taverns, hotel. 
Mr. Bono. There are certain taverns that are drops for contraband 


narcotics brought into the country ? 


Officer Woop. In the cases last year we found two. 
Mr. Boro. Two taverns. 


Officer Woop. I would not say they were actually drops, but the 


peddlers, frequented those places and made their connections there, 
unknown to the owner of the bar, although two bartenders were 


arrested in that series of cases, furnishing narcotics to a minor. 

Mr. Boro. Were these all boys or all girls or evenly divided ? 
Officer Woop. Mostly all girls, sir. The users were all girls, the 
providers were predominantly men, three women. 

Mr. Boxso. Was there any co:nection between prostitution and 
narcotics ? 

Officer Woop. Very definitely. 
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Mr. Bono. Through the furnishing of narcotics, and so forth, they 
led these 15- to 18-year-old girls into prostitution ¢ 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. Would you say that that is a very wide-spread condition, 
Mr. Wood ? 

Officer Woop. No. I may lose my perspective in this. I have been 
working solely—last year I worked from May until December on it 
and this year I just ran across one case. 

Mr. Bozo. Were you on this raid of the so-called Tommy’s Place? 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boro. How old were the girls involved in that particular case ¢ 

Officer Woop. That case is mixed up with the narcotic peddler we 
arrested. 

The CuarrMan. Where is that, Mr. Russell 

Officer Woop. Broadway and Columbus. 

The CuatrMan. Here in the city ¢ 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boso. That place is still operating / 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. Were there narcotics found in this bar? 

Officer Woop. No. We went in there with the idea of arresting two 
of the bartenders, female bartenders, whose names appeared on the 
license. While we searched the place, 2 officers found 2 complete 
narcotic outfits under the wash basin which included a tourniquet, 
dropper, needles. There was a white residue in the spoon. It was 
analyzed and it contained heroin. 

The CHarrmMan. How do you account for the fact that the place. is 
still operating ¢ 

Officer Woop. ‘That is the usual procedure. 

The CuatrMan. Is that because of the procedure that was described 
here this morning by one of the witnesses ¢ 

Officer Woop. I did not hear that, sir. Usually they are out on 
appeal and it takes sometimes a year. 

The Cuamrman. How long has this place been opened since this 
discovery was made? 

Officer Woop. It has been about a month. 

Mr. Boso. It is still run and operated by the same people operating 
it at the time of the raid? 

Officer Woop. Yes, the two women are out on bail. I imagine they 
are still working there. 

Mr. Boro. Have you visited that place since the raid ? 

Officer Woop. No; I haven’t. 

Mr. Bozo. You don’t know whether or not the juveniles might still 
be found ¢ 

Officer Woop. I doubt that, but it is possible. 

Mr. Boro. This was one of the many deviate bars in San Francisco? 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir; there are. 

Mr. Boso. ee are quite a few of those here ? 

Officer Woop. I don’t know what you would call quite a few, but 
there are several that cater to the so-called gay people. 

Mr. Bozo. Would it be 20? 

Officer Woop. ‘To my knowledge the places we checked for juveniles, 
about 8 or 9 that my partner and I usually checked on weekends. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find juveniles in these places? 
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Officer Woop. No; that is surprising. The girls fix themselves up, 
they may be juveniles, but they would fool anyone, but we know 
most of them from past experiences, and we do find those girls there 
once in a while, but they appear to be much older. 

Mr. Boso. Do you find minors other than juveniles, 18 to 21? 

Officer Woop. Very seldom. 

Mr. Boro. It is not a place where servicemen frequent? 

Officer Woop. No. 

Mr. Boro. What would be your idea as to the extent of drinking in 
the city of San Francisco, Mr. Wood, among the juvenile popula- 
tion, juveniles and minors ¢ 

Officer Woop. Well, as a juvenile officer, as an officer attached to 
the juvenile police bureau, the major portion of our work is sex crimes 
against children and juveniles working 

Mr. Boro. These sex crimes against children are committed by 
adults ? 

Officer Woop. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Is it men against girls? 

Officer Woop. Men against girls and boys. 

Mr. Bono. The child is usually the victim of such an adult? 

Officer Woop. Some of the children are not able to qualify as wit- 
nesses, 4 to 5 years old. 





Mr. Boro. Is that very widespread? I wonder how many cases 
come to your attention ¢ 

Officer Woop. We have several a week. We have eight crews 
working in the juvenile bureau. 

Mr. Boxwo. As far as the drinking is concerned, does that take place 
in bars? Do you have many instances of you as a juvenile patrol 
officer finding juveniles and minors in bars? 

Officer Woop. We have found a few, maybe 2 or 3 a year, mostly 
beach parties and private homes when the parents are away and in 
automobiles, and going to the park, to Buena Vista, places such as 
that, isolated places. 

Mr. Boro. When you question these youngsters, where do they say 
they get alcoholic beverages? 

Officer Woop. Usually the neighborhood grocery store. 

Mr. Boro. Do they obtain it with great ease? 

Officer Woop. They seem to. 

Mr. Boro. Does there seem to be a code among youngsters that as 
soon as one place started selling they came in droves to one place? 

Officer Woop. That is true. The word goes out, it goes out at the 
high school. Two or three boys are successful in purchasing wine 
or beer at a certain store, that information seems to get around at the 
school. ; 

Mr. Bozo. Do you make arrest of the store owner? 

Officer Woop. Yes. 

Mr. Bono. Do you have to eatch him in the act? 

Officer Woop. I have had a confession from the store owner, and 
then he retained an attorney, and got up in court and said he sold the 
child grapefruit juice. The Court naturally believed the reputable 
businessman instead of the child. If we could send the juvenile back 
in the store to make another purchase, that would solve our problem. 

The Cuarrman. You can’t do it under the present statute? 
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Officer Woop. No. If we could do that, our work would be a lot 
sasier. We have to work several months to develop a case in San Fran- 
cisco. But it is there. You have to dig for it. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent approach. I think they need men assigned to juvenile vice and 
juvenile vice alone because it is not a part-time job; I am convinced 
of that. 

Mr. Bozo. You feel that there should be a special services division 
for juveniles? 

Officer Woop. No, you should not divorce them. There should be 
men working in the special services, but concentrating solely on juve- 
nile vice, not just a hit and miss proposition, because your approach to 
the juvenile has to be a lot different, and then you have several prob- 
lems after that. 

You have to first get the child’s confidence, and you can’t promise 
him anything. You can’t work the child undercover. You get home, 
you get to the child’s home, you develop the case, the parents don’t 
know about it, you have to walk in and tell them that their 14- or 15- 
year-old girl is using heroin or is a prostitute. That is the hardest job. 

Then the attorney gets postponements. They know we can’t keep 
the girl in custody ‘all that time. When you have kids like that you 
have to keep them happy. They are harassed by other people. It is 
very difficult when the court drags the case out. If they have their 
court hearings before our case goes to trial, and they know they are 
going to be sent aw: ay they are not going to testify for us. If we go 
up to help the juveniles get in the right frame of mind, they think 
we have an ulterior motive. 

The Cuatrman. When you say the “right frame of mind” you mean 
it is difficult to be sure that they are going to stand up ¢ 

Officer Woop. That is right. They are afraid of these people. 

Mr. Boro. I got a report late yesterday afternoon from the Ameri 
ean Social Hygiene Foundation. In that report—I didn’t have a 
chance to question the captain yesterday-—they said their investigator 
up through the wee hours of the morning, small hours of the morning, 
saw numerous girls apparently between the ages of 16 and 17 years 
of age being picked up on Market Street and that the servicemen’s 
observation was that you could pick them up any time. 

Do you have any difficulty with the so-called chippy in this district ? 

Officer Woop. Yes, but the servicemen are 17 or 18 years old nowa 
days, and that is merely a boy meets girl. You could not call it com 
mercial vice. 

Mr. Boro. I was not referring to commercial vice because I some- 
times think that the chippies are putting commercial vice out of busi- 
ness. I was wondering if it was a rather prevalent thing because the 
young girls 

Officer Woop. We have had cases of statutory rape. Girls would 
complain that they have met people on Market Street, but that is a 
main street in town, and we have not too many complaints in com- 
parison with other sections of the city. We do see them fraternizing 
down there, though. 

Mr. Boro. Have you had any difficulty in your particular area of 
the city with the so-called juvenile gangs ? 

Officer Woon. No, sir, not juvenile gangs; juvenile groups, but not 
gangs. 

Mr. Boro. How would you differentiate between the two? 
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Otlicer Woop. These groups, a couple of boys want to go out a par- 
ticular evening to do a little drinking; they know where they can reach 
4 or 5 boys, they will go get them, and they will be receptive to the 
idea. They will go out and drink. Maybe some people refer to them as 
a gang, but they could not be classified as a gang. They have no 
cohesiveness such as you attribute to a gang. 

Mr. Boro. Doesn’t the group hang together? 

Oflicer Woop. Maybe 20 in a group. Sometimes 8 will go out. Some- 
times 10 or 12 of them. As far as wearing the distinctive clothes and 
carrying weapons, and things like that, why I have seen boys do that 
individually in the small groups, 2 or 3, but not in any large amount. 

Mr. Boro. On the number of juveniles that you pick up during the 
evening, for burglary or petty theft or joy riding in an automobile, 
any one of the numerous offenses, is alcohol involved in it ? 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir, that seems to be the underlying factor. 

Mr. Bono. Would you say in a great number of cases ? 

Officer Woop. There is just one the other night I worked on. That 
was the underlying factor. It seems to be prevalent. We will stop 
maybe 9 or 10 automobiles on a Saturday mght or Friday night, and 
of course we have a reason for stopping them. The boys will look 
differently. ‘They will have the long haircuts. Out of those 10 cars, 
we will find a switchblade knife or pair of brassknuckles, or lead pipe. 
In half of the cars the juveniles will have been drinking, maybe bottles 
in the car. 

Mr. Boro. Is there much problem of juveniles getting together and 
ighting with these pipes and knives? 

Officer Woop. No. The majority say, “We are just going to use 
them if we have to. We have them here to protect ourselves if any- 
thing happens. Others are doing it, so we are ready.” 

Mr. Boro. They are antic ipating ‘something which does not exist ? 

Officer Woop. That is right. ‘That is the problem now. All the 
juveniles are anticipating something. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any great, particular amount of difficulty 
after the high-school football games, after the exuberance of com- 
pet ition @ 

Officer Woop. No more than we always have had, a few years back. 
Fights after football games, punch in the nose, something like that. 
There wasn’t as much done about it in those days as today. 

Mr. Boro. Are juvenile officers usually present during a high-school 
football game? 

Officer Woop. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Is there much evidence of drinking in high-school foot- 
ball games? 

Officer Woop. I haven’t found any yet in high-school games. 

The Cuarrman. I suspect there is at college games? 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Was one of the girls involved in this Tommy’s Place 
incident, a 14-year-old girl? 

Officer Woop. There was a 14-year-old girl last year; yes. 

Mr. Boro. She used lunch money to buy marihuana? 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bono. Was this young girl engaged in prostitution ? 

Officer Woop. Yes. 
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Mr. Bono. Did she give any indication as to the amount of money 
she might have spent on marihuana ? 

Officer Woop. She was picking it up once a week from a 15-year-old 
boy, and he was charging her 75 cents a stick for it. He was paying 
a dollar. So he had an ulterior motive, I am afraid. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Wood, do you know what the going price of mari- 
huana cigarettes are in San Francisco? 

Officer Woop. Fifty cents, mostly seventy-five cents, and a dollar, 
sometimes a dollar and a quarter. 

Mr. Boro. Since you have been working on this particular type of 

‘ases, among the cases that you have worked on has the price gone up 
or down ? 

Officer Woop. No. 

Mr. Bono. It has remained pretty static / 

Officer Woop. Yes. I am far from an expert on this. You are 
getting me out of my field. I can speak as to what the children tell 
me. 

The Cuatrman. You speak from your own contacts? 

Officer Woop. That is all. Sometimes it varies from the accepted 
theories, but that is what we find. 

Mr. Boso. I am just trying to find out the cost. I was going to 
apply that to a theory which I heard from a customs agent that he 
thought that probably in a great portion of our country marihuana 
was still as prevalent as it ever was because, if it was getting any 
tighter, the price would go up because, as the risk increases, certs ainly 
the price increases, and the going price in most eastern cities is three 
for a dollar. It has remained static for the last 10 years, three for 
a dollar. 

Officer Woop. You hear the expression out here 3 for 2 

Mr. Bozo. Do you ever run into any groups using barbiturate 
drugs? 

Officer Woop. No; the first case was the one this year that the 
barbiturates were mentioned. 

me Boso. Was that in the Tommy’s Place ? 

Yfficer Woop. Yes. 

Mr Boro. How long did you work on this particular case? 

Oflicer Woops. Five months. That was just intermittent. We 
handled that among other duties. 

Mr. Bopso. I believe that is all the questions I have. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLenpDENEN. I have in one area 

You made the comment that you thought that the handling of 
juvenile vice represented really a sort of specialized task within the 
general area of vice? 

Officer Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CienpeNen. And that perhaps it would be well to have the 
personnel with particular skills in this area assigned to the vice squad 
to handle juvenile vice? 

Officer Woon. In any area, I believe. 

Mr. CienvENEN. I was going to follow up by saying, What about 
burglary? W ould you feel that the same might be true there? 

Officer Woop. N »; I don’t believe so, sir. 

Mr. Crienpenen. Are there any other areas in the police 


department ? 
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Officer Woop. In other crimes they are not so wrapped up with 
older people. 

The Cuatrman. This is a specialty ? 

Officer Woop. That is right. 

You are involved with oldef people with longer criminal records. 
With burglary, 2 or 3 boys will burglarize the place. They will con- 
fide to anybody they did, and I don’t believe a special approach is 
necessary. 

The Cuairman. In other words, this type of offense requires special 
techniques ¢ 

Officer Woop. I believe so. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. You feel in relation to homicide, automobile theft, 
and so on, that these could be equally well handled in relation to 
juveniles by just members of the regular homicide squad ¢ 

Officer Woop. Yes. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have nothing further. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wood, we want to thank you very much for 
appearing before us this afternoon. You hi: ave been very helpful in 
stablishing some facts that were hanging in the air. 

Mr. Bowo. I would like to ask one more question. 

We are charged with investigating juvenile delinquency in all its 
ispects, and so forth, as well as covering social aspects. Do you have 
uny suggestions as to the areas which you think this subcommittee 
should go into as far as juvenile delinquency is concerned, not in San 
Francisco, but nationwide? What seems to be the biggest problem 
that confronts you as a police officer every day actually down on the 
field with the children / 

Officer Woop. Well, I don’t know of any specific areas, counselor, 
that I could recommend. 

Mr. Boso. That is all I have. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wood. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are now about to 
present to this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of the United States Senate, will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Miss Stiverman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS BETTY SILVERMAN, THE INDEPENDENT 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Cuairman. Do you have a statement prepared ¢ 

Miss SitverMAN. Yes; | have. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed in your own well-chosen manner. 

Miss Srtverman. Thank you. 

Honorable Chairman, committee members, we are extremely grate- 
ful that we have this opportunity to appear before this honorable body 
for the purpose of dealing with one of the most vital issues of the day. 
The question of juvenile delinquency is a concern to us, as it is to this 
committee and every American who looks forward to seeing a better 
world full of healthy and stable young citizens. We sincerely hope 
that our testimony will help cont ribute to clar ify this problem which 
is. the focal point of this hearing. 

Let me state, at the outset, that the first job we must do is to elimi- 
nate the irrational and hysterical attitude expressed by certain people 
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who have brought chaos to this problem. There are those who have 
screamed and yelled at our youth in a manner reminiscent of a lynch 
mob. To them, all young people are criminals, delinquents, and “rat 
packs.” 

A delegate tc the Northern California Youth Council conference, 
held last weekend, was quoted as saying the following about our 
newspapers : 

From what you read, you'd think we were all mad dogs, running around trying 
to kill people. Sure some of our kids are bad. We know the bad ones. But 
the people are getting the idea that we're all that way. And it isn’t fair. 

What anguish must be felt by our young citizens such as this who 
are the victims of this hysteria. 

Another young man, Herbert Cohn, who is 27 years old and works 
in a warehouse in Oakland—and who by the way is also a leading 
member of our party—had this to say recently: 

Deplorable and serious as the nationwide rise in juvenile crime is, we must not 
forget that only a tiny fraction of youth are involved. Why the constant use of 
the term “rat-pack gangs” by the press? Are our young people rodents? Constant 
use of “rat-pack” and “pachuco” only serve to inflame public opinion to the point 
where a leading daily prints a letter from a citizen inveighing against “murder- 
ous groups of gangster-minded teen-agers” and calling for “a whipping post in 
the plaza before the city hall” where public flogging would take place. 

What madness is it that compels someone to advocate returning to 
the medieval practice of flogging and whipping ¢ Have we no hope 
but to see ourselves returning to the Dark Ages? 

Let us say categorically that this kind of hysteria has no place in our 
present-day society. We must bring sanity and objectivity to all de 
liberation on this vital question. 

Then, what are some of the basic causes of juvenile delinquency? 
We would like to list six major reasons: 


1. ECONOMIC INSECURITY 


Our youth, like their parents, must seek jobs and income to meet 
their needs. Today, we find that job opportunities are scarce with 
tinemployment reaching the highest since before the Korean war. The 
youth are oftentimes taken advantage of when it comes to employment 
opportunities because of their age, lack of experience, and the threat 
of draft. Even those lucky enough to find jobs are paid meager wages 
as compared to adult workers. Thus they become a source of cheap 
labor, undermining union standards. It is no wonder that many of 
our young people are jobless and find themselves wandering the 
streets. 


LACK OF ADEQUATE EDUCATION 


Overcrowding, shortage of teachers, antiquated facilities, curtail- 
ment of academic freedom, have all contributed to a lower standard 
of education. These factors plus the pressure of having to provide 
economically to one’s family, discriminatory practices directed toward 
minority children and the threat of the draft have all contributed 
toward many students quitting school before their graduation. In 
some areas in California, nearly 10 percent of the student body do not 
complete their secondary education. These citizens are naturally 
handicapped in their effort to obtain jobs or to provide for their 
families. 
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3 DISCRIMINATION 


The effect of economic and social discrimination against Negro, 
Mexican-American, Jewish, and other minority youth has been one of 
the strongest factors leading to their insecurity. On the question of 
emp Jloyment, they are the victims of “last hired, first fired.” Many 
educational opportunities are denied them because of discrimination 
and economic handicap. Many public places are not readily accessible 
to them. They are the constant target of irresponsible police officers 
who think that “use of force” is the only way to teach these youth. 


4. LACK OF RECREATION FACILITIES 


Although substantial progress has been made over the past several 
years in providing recreational facilities for our youth, it is still far 
from adequate. There is not enough to take care of the social outlets 
and creative talents of our youth. Oftentimes, we find a situation 
where there may be facilities such as playgrounds or parks but not 
enough personnel or funds available to provide a well-organized 
program or enough equipment to interest and occupy the young 
people. Private agencies, therefore, have had to carry the great part 
of this load. Take, for example, the city of San Brencs isco. The 
total budget for the city and county was $188,747,027. The total 
appropriation for the recres ition and parks department was 1s $4, 910,025, 
or approximately 2.7 percent of the total budget. Can we consider 
this to be adequ te? You will find that in most municipalities, the 
needs of our young people are usually relegated to such meager 
consideration. 


5. PUBLICITY 


We have already mentioned how irresponsible journalism has had 
an adverse effect upon our young people. This, of course, extends to 
television and radio as well as comic books that have had devastating 
effects in molding the minds of our youth. Violence, murder, and 
crime coated with glamor permeate through these important media of 
communication. 


6. THREAT OF CONSCRIPTION 


This last oroblem is the overriding factor which affects all other 
questions. To most young people gr aduating from school, the most 
immediate worry that hangs over their heads is the threat of the 
draft. Until they finish serving in the armed services, these young 
people are hardly in a position to make permanent plans concerning 
their future. Many of them find it difficult to find jobs because 
employers are re ‘luctant to hire anyone whose status is so uncertain. 
Even Police Chief Gaffey of San Francisco said recently that one of 
the major causes of juvenile delinquency is the draft. 

These are some of the major factors that we feel contribute to the 
emotional and economic insecurity of our young people. These are 
the problems that we must deal with if we are to find answers to this 
complex problem. 

It is for these reasons that we offer the following program to be 
considered by your committee : 
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1. ECONOMIC SECURITY 


In order to provide jobs and economic security to our young people 
we propose the following legislation : 

(a) Federal aid must be provided to States and local municipalities 
for an extensive apprenticeship-training program so that our youth 
can obtain skilled training for the purpose of getting adequate 
employment. 

(6) Unemployment insurance program inust. be extended to cover 
high school and college graduates until they are able to obtain proper 
employment. Young people who are hard put to find a job or who 
have no income to provide for themselves are likely to seek the path 
of law violators. 

(c) The minimum-wage law must be increased to $1.25 an hour so 
that there is no discrimination in wages based upon race, color, creed, 
national origin, as well as age and sex 

(d) We propose the enactment of a national fair employment prac- 
tices law to prohibit discrimination in hiring based upon race, color, 
creed, or national origin. This will help our minority youth to obtain 
jobs on an equal basis. 


2. NATIONAL YOUTH ACT 


In order to provide adequate recreational and cultural outlets for 
our young people, we propose a National Youth Act that will provide 
the following: 

(a) F ederal aid to States and local municipalities for the purpose 
of greatly expanding the recreational facilities. We urge enactment 
of the bill by Representative Javits, of New York, providing for a 
$1 million appropriation for recre eational facilities as a start. 

(6) To encourage and develop the cultural and creative talents of 
our young people by giving financial aid and scholarships. Cul- 
tural centers and theaters should be encouraged and aided. 


8. EDUCATION 


We propose the following legislation relating to the question of 
education : 

(a). Ten-billion-dollar appropriation to help various States and 
local school districts to eliminate overcrowding, half-day schools, and 
shortage of teachers. 

(db) ‘Elimination of all forms of discrimination in our school sys- 
tem such as segregation, quota system, and substandard scholastic 
rating among schools in minority communities which prevent students 
from these schools from having the necessary requirements to enter 
college. 

(c) To provide financial aid and scholarships to young graduates 
who have proven their ability but do not have the financi: ‘al resources 
to continue their education. 


4. OPPOSITION TO UMT 


It is the position of our party that the threat of the draft and 
possible involvement in another war has profound effects upon our 
youth. 
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The CHainman. Are you directing this to me as chairman of this 
committee or as a member of the Armed Services Committee / 

Miss Sttverman. I did not know you were a member of the Armed 
Services Committee. I guess that will be killing two birds with one 
stone. I hope you will consider it in both capacities, sir. 

It is the position of our party that the threat of the draft and 
possible involvement in another war has profound effects upon our 
youth. This opinion is shared by many leading citizens. Therefore, 
we are working to achieve permanent world peace as a means of 
eliminating this threat that hangs over every youth in our country as 
well as throughout the world. 

In the next session of Congress, one of the major items to be con- 
sidered will be universal military training which will keep every 
able-bodied youth in the armed services or the Reserve for a period of 
8 years. We are unalterably opposed to such legislation that would 
contribute to greater disruption and demoralization among our young 
people. 

In fact, we believe that by working to ease world tension, we can 
greatly facilitate the possibility that ‘the draft quota can be reduced 
and the draft itself eventually repealed from our statute books. 

It is our firm belief that these are some of the fundamental facts 
that we must consider if we are to help in dealing with the question 
of juvenile delinquency. It is not this or that one thing that 1s going 
to help solve this problem. We are aware that this may not be all 
of the answers. But we do know that some constructive program 
free from the present emotionalism is needed if our youth are to get 
the kind of chance they need to grow up to maturity. 

We must have confidence that this will be done because in our 
hands, as well as in those of the youth themselves, lies the key to 
what is going to happen to these citizens of tomorrow. 

The Cuamman. My good lady, may the Chair commend you for 
a very fine presentation and thank you for your appearance here this 
afternoon. 

Miss StrvermMaAn. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrman. I assure you that everything you said will have 
due consideration at the hands of the Chair and his colleagues. 

Miss SitverMAN. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman, I think we have one more witness, Mrs. Olson, in 
the audience, who wants to present some facts before the subcommittee. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are now about to 
present to this Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of the United States Senate, will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Oxson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. ELEANOR OLSON, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The Cuamman. Now, will you state your full name and address 
and occupation for the record ? 

Mrs. Outson. My name is Eleanor Olson, and I work at ABC Print- 
ing and Music Publishers. 

I have had more experience with San Francisco juvenile delin- 
quency, I imagine, than any woman in San Francisco. As a result 
of it, Lam crippled, crippled by a juvenile. 
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But here is one experience. We have some brothers. They are 
tying up all the night clubs in San Francisco. So far they own the 
Bella Pac ific, Diamond Leaf, Barbary Coast, and the Moulin Rouge. 
They are hoping to buy up all the night clubs in San Francisco. They 
were brought up in court one time for serving liquor to a girl 17 
years old. That they have denied, but we are printing and we are 
doing their work. 

We had on here “No minors admitted” and after we had delivered 
the « ‘ards the vy re fused them and tore them all up. 

[ said, “Then you really want all these minors and soldiers to come 
in under 21.” “Yes,” he said. That is what they are doing. 

The CHairMan. So there is liquor being sold to minors? 

Mrs. Otson. That is right. That is serious because they are tying 
up every nightclub. 

The Cnamman. What is this other matter ? 

Mrs. Otson. The other matter is when one of the boys came to the 
door and T would say it was homicide, he almost hit me. I tried 
through the juvenile ie ities—I have to go out, myself, and do my 
own policing. I recognized him and knew the boy. I have his address. 

[ got his full name and went to Mr. Lavalle who looked up his 
record. He is 9 years old. He had a burglary charge. He sent for 
Mr. Huguely. Mr. Huguely never came by. I had to call him up 
many times. So then we got in a conversation on a telephone. He 
said, “You like to pic k at the kids, don’t you!” 

The CHarrman,. He is one of the officers ? 

Mrs. Oxtson. Yes. 

[ said, “No, I am going to bring him in through justice. Justice 
should prevail.” We went over and talked to the boy. T said, “You 
are entitled toa trial. If you don’t want to arrest him, cite him.” 

The district attorney’s office said, “That is for the juvenile.” I go 
up to the juvenile. There again they send me down to the chief « 
police. 1 talk to Kennedy. Ke nnedy connects me with Kiely. 

The Cuamman. Who is Kennedy ? 

Mrs. Otson. One of the officers in the chiefs office. 

The CHamman. What is his first name? 

Mrs. Otson. I don’t know. It happened a year ago and nothing 
has been done about it. 

I talked to Kiely. Kiely said: “I am going to sue you. You are 
trying to pass remarks that I am careless and negligent in my duty.’ 

I said, “You should bring the boy in; there are a lot of people having 
the same complaints.” 

As far as the boys, what they should do is do away with all of these 
tattoo places in San Francisco. Those boys all carry tattoos. Every- 
one you see with a panther, if you catch up with him he will say, “We 
are trying to scrape off the panther.” 

They are injecting heroin because I caught them at it. And mari 
huana is so prevalent. 

One night they came in with a gun. They said, “Hold them up.” 
My husband had 14 cents. He gave that to them. I called the police. 
The police officer said, “Mrs. Olson squealed on you.” So he said they 
were looking over where he hid the gun. 

The Cuarrman. When was this? 

Mrs. Ouson. A year ago. 

The Cuamman.’ This h: uppened a year ago? 
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Mrs. Otson. Just about the time I had all this trouble with the 
juveniles. 

The Cuarrman. Are these men still with the police force ¢ 

Mrs. Ouson. Surely. 

The Cuamman. A member of our staff will inquire of the police 
force about these facts. 

Mrs. Oxson. That istrue. The boy is still on the loose. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you ende: avored before today to try to contact 
any members of the staff of this subcommittee ? 

Mrs. Oxson. I just heard about you the other day. I said, “This 
is my chance now, whether Kiely likes it or not. This is the only way. 
There are many others that have the same complaint. 

The Cuarrman. We will make some inquiry about it. We have no 
jurisdiction over your local police force, but if there has been any 
wrongdoing it will be recorded in our report. 

Mrs. O.son. That is the reason I want to make the report on it. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Otson. You are welcome. 

The CuHarrMan. Before the subcommittee adjourns, the Chair 
would like to make the statement that during the course of our visit 
here in San Francisco we have had a number of letters from citizens 
of the State of California. Most of them have been commendatory 
of our efforts, some of them have been critical. 

We respect that criticism. This is America where you are allowed 
to speak up freely for things which you believe. 

but we did receive one letter today which is contemptuous not only 
of the subcommittee but contemptuous of the Senate of the United 
States. I am not going to do anything about that letter until I get 
back to Washington, where I will have a full meeting of the subcom- 
mittee. The citizen who wrote this letter may find himself ultimately 
in contempt of the Senate of the United States. These things cannot 
e tolerated. 

Now, before we adjourn this 2-day hearing on juvenile delinquency 
in the San Francisco Bay area of California, the Chair wishes to 
express the subcommittee’s appreciation to the several witnesses who 
have so willingly given us the benefit of their rich experience. 

We also wish to thank the persons who have assisted in making the 
physical arrangements for this hearing. I refer particularly to the 
custodial authorities of your fine public buildings here. I want to pay 
particular thanks to the California Youth Authority and its San 
Francisco representative, Mr. James York. 

The information received here during the past 2 days will be care- 
fully studied by the subcommittee and each member thereof and the 
staff, and a digest of findings growing out of the testimony will appear 
in the future final report of the subcommittee. 

| might add that IT want to thank the press particularly for its co- 
oper: ition. 

The subcommittee now stands adjourned, to be reconvened at the 
eall of the Chair in Washington, D.C. 

(Thereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 








